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THE 


PItT>lLORY OF NAPOLEON, 


CHAE TER ol: 
CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF NAPOLEON. 


1769—1793. 


Naponeon has for the most part had no judgment passed 
upon him but that either of profound hatred or of profound 
_ attachment. After his death, as during his life, it has been his 
_ fate to stir the hearts of men to their depths, and the battles 
- to which his policy gave rise have been fought again over his 
memory. To popular deification and the interested enco- 
_ miums of party spirit, to the complaisant eulogy of historians, 

the dupes or accomplices of vulgar prejudice, others have 

retorted by violent invectives, in which we have often seen 

Truth wounded by her own weapons. Napoleon’s glory has 

always found more flatterers than detractors, for the incense 

of which there is no more to spare for the idol is still lavished 
on the worshippers. History is made for neither of these parts, 
- for neither is compatible with the dignity of the judge, nor with 
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the calm of perfect equity. . re 


Now that detraction and apology have, while. pihauata 


ge , prepared al all the. | the elements of complete information, 
If, after so many “eininent politicians, Philosophers, historians; 
and poets, I venture in my turn to examine a figure that so few 
of them have been able to touch without damage, my single 
claim is that I am able to take advantage of the lapse of 
time. Information abounds, motives are better known, facts 
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THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON. 1769- 


are clearer, and false prestige is gradually vanishing. | As for 
the passions awakened in us by the recollection of the influence 
of Napoleon’s memory in the defeats which liberty has suffered 
in our times, it is now tolerably easy to be on our guard against 
these. The present having become less unendurable, no longer 
allows us to despair for the future. I feel myself free alike 
from the prepossessions of hatred and the superstition of en- 
thusiasm, and I should repulse as an ignoble servitude any 
opinion which could withhold me from paying reverence to 
true greatness. 

There is, besides, in history itself a pacifying force, 
which shields the mind from the fanaticism of party spirit. 


ag 
| 


If, on the one hand, it presents a spectacle of discouraging 


failures and endless contradictions, it shows us, on the other, 
that there is a constant tendency in civilization at once to 


recover and to raise its level. It shows us especially that we ~ 


are the authors of our own destinies, and that a nation is 
always responsible for the creation of a yoke under which it 
has afterwards been obliged to bow. In spite of certain ap- 
pearances wrongly understood, history is not a school of 
fatalism ; it is one long pleading in favour of liberty. 

This lesson, which is common to all epochs, comes out with 
striking force in the progressive movement of the century in 


which Napoleon was born, down to the dawn of the French 


Revolution; and the deviation which took place later is no — 


contradiction to its teaching. Never has activity been more free, 
notwithstanding its extravagances, more rational, notwithstand- 


ing its illusions; never have men sought truth with more — 


generous or more sincere ardour. The success of their efforts 
may have been compromised by passion, by error, by the 
power of old prejudices and the difficulties inherent in circum- 


stances, but their efforts have not been lost. A host of great 


men sprang up, who brought new life into every part of the © 


domain of science and thought ; they introduced a higher idea 


of human dignity, a wider conception of the rights of nations — 


and individuals; they fought against every kind of servitude, — 


and they reconciled policy with justice and liberty. They 
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so as to give them time to die a natural death. 

_ Was the eighteenth century an exception in this? Did it 
"pursue an Utopia? Nay; it carried on the work of its fore- 
ies the sixteenth which saw the birth of the Reformation, 

is _ and the seventeenth which saw the triumph of English insti- 
_ tutions ; it was in communion with all the stirring spirits of the 
past ; it marched along the great highway of the human mind, 
and knew this, and it was this confidence that threw over its 
_ decline an air of serene majesty. The thinkers who had shed 
a lustre over its course, were followed by great practical men 


5. oftened their temper to such a point as even to tolerate abuses, 
F 
‘ 


i 


_ quieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau, rose Turgot, Franklin, Mirabeau, 
_and Washington. The American Republic, child of experi- 
ment, irreproachable as a creation of pure reason, was on the 
: point of rising up beyond the seas to serve as a beacon to all 
_ future societies. The future appeared so assured, and the 
course of events so irresistible, that even the wisest among them 
were not proof against a certain intoxication, and in their too 
~ scornful impatience of facts, they pushed impetuously out to 
_ the very verge and final limits of the possible. Not content 
with proclaiming the end of religious and political despotism, 
they went on to predict the end of superstition, the end of 
misery, the end of slavery, the end of conquest, the end of war. 
It was towards this time that there was born in a small island, 
obscure and nearly without history, a child who was to be 
called NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

There is little need to point out the contrast between this 
extraordinary man and the general spirit of his epoch ; it strikes 
the eye instantly. From his character and his ideas, and 
especially from the aim he had in view, Napoleon seems to 

belong to another age. Again, the more closely we study his 
life, the more plainly we shall see that the only part of his work 
which has survived him is precisely that which he borrowed 
from the genius of his time. The rest is purely phenomenal. 
The part played by Napoleon, then, presents nothing which. it 


is perond the power of history to explain. 
B2 
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who carried their plans into execution. After Locke, Montes- | 
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His country, like Poland, seemed a living refutation of the 
dreams of philosophers. Corsica formed in this cosmopolitan 


century a country apart in Europe ; it was isolated by its mis- — 


fortunes, as well as by the character and manners of its inha- 
bitants. Their intercourse with the mainland, which had never 
been frequent, had become still rarer during their long struggle 
with Genoa. The result of this isolation was, that, in spite 
of a certain polish of civilization, which the young men acquired 
in the universities of Italy, they had lost none of the energy 


and wild originality of their character. ‘Corsica,’ wrote Livy, 


‘is a rugged, mountainous, and almost uninhabitable island. 
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The people resemble their country, being as ungovernable as — 


wild beasts. Servitude in no way softens the Corsicans; if they 
are made prisoners, they become unbearable to their masters, 
or else give up life from sheer impatience of the yoke.’ 


This was still true to a certain extent, in spite of the changes - 


which a mixture of races and the progress of time had wrought. 


Successive invasions and the influence of general civilization. 


had softened the primitive type, but had not destroyed its prin- 
cipal features. To their indomitable wildness had been united 
a certain suppleness borrowed from the Italians, and to the 
energy of their character a subtle and shrewd intelligence. 
Sober, courageous, and hospitable, but deceitful, superstitious, 
and vindictive, such were, and such still are, the people of 
Corsica. Like their climate, which is burning on the plain and 
freezing on the heights, their passions are violent and their heads 
cool. They are capable of excelling both in diplomacy and war. 


They shared none of the ideas of their time, except through the — 


scraps of classical learning which they brought back from the 
Italian universities. Hence the antique simplicity of their poli- 
tical ideas, which, we may admit, was hardly discountenanced 
by any of the institutions still existing at that time in the rest of 
Europe. Paoli was able seriously to dream of playing in his 
country the part of Solon or Lycurgus, and, as far as circum- 


stances permitted him, he did so, without meeting any of the — 


resistance he would inevitably have found everywhere else. What 
in France was matter for speculation became in Corsica the 
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"programme of the statesman, and could be realized on the spot. 
_ It was for this reason that Corsica attracted the attention of 
_ Jean-Jacques Rousseau, absorbed as he then was in his remini- 
_ scences of antiquity. In his Contrat Social he calls Corsica 
‘the only country left in Europe capable of legislation,’ a 
\ remark which suggested to Paoli the idea of asking him, 
_ through Buttafuoco, for the scheme of a constitution. Corsica 
_ was in a situation only to be conceived as possible in any other 
country, on condition that everything existing should be swept 
utterly away. This social state and the spirit which was its 
consequence, explain in a certain measure what of the antique 
_ there is about Napoleon’s political ideal, as well as in that 
_ of Paoli; for a Cesar was just as incompatible as a Lycurgus 
_ with the fine complications of modern societies. 

After long years of obstinate struggle, during which this 
little country astonished Europe by its indomitable courage, 
the Genoese, seeing all their efforts to reconquer it fail, sold 
it to France. Choiseul, who first undertook the office of 
mediator, and in this capacity occupied all the principal ports of 
the island, did not scruple to turn all the strength of a powerful 
nation against the weak people who had placed confidence 
in his protection. Paoli, the hero of the war against the 
Genoese, tried in vain to resist the French invasion; he was 
obliged to yield. Despair in his heart, he exiled himself from 
a country that he had only delivered from its old oppressors 
to see it succumb under a new despotism. But the same. year 
in which the patriots were put down by our arms, Corsica gave 
birth to one, whom its conquerors were soon to acknowledge 
as their master. Napoleon was born on the 15th of August, 
1769, just two months after the conquest of the island. 

: The childhood and youth of great men necessarily elude 
history; fiction, for this reason, usually takes possession of 

them. Youth, with its secret transformations and psychological 

mysteries, is a difficult study, and one on which very few certain 
ideas can be formed even by the most attentive observer. It 
_ is an age of growth, in which the whole mind is changing and 
unsettled. We fail to find either that firm contexture and those 
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marked lines, or the guarantees and precise information, which 


alone constitute historical reality. It is still rarer to meet with 
actions in childhood which are worthy of record, and the 
constant efforts which have been made to throw some light on 
the early years of Napoleon have only ended in the creation of 
legends, whose puerility matches their improbability. Between 
the two improprieties of being too brief, and giving the record 
of trifles which are neither serious nor true, I shall choose the 
less, and, putting aside hypothetical stories, shall pass rapidly 
through facts and observations, which from the concurrence of 
the evidence deserve to be accepted for certain. 

Among the foremost of the companions of Paoli stands 
Charles de Bonaparte, father of Napoleon. His family had 
originally come from Italy, and they had still relatives in that 
country. They had acquired a certain reputation, both in 
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politics and literature, under the Italian Republics. They took ay 


refuge in Corsica after the civil! war which rent Florence, but 
they had always kept up an intercourse with the country which 
had given them birth, and remained as much Italian as they 
were Corsican. ‘They had the marks of the subtle and resolute 
race from which a Machiavelli had sprung. When Paoli left 
the island, Charles Bonaparte, who had only a short time before 


_|married Letitia Ramolino, a woman of great beauty, and the 


companion of his perils even when she was pregnant of Na- 
poleon, was obliged to submit like the majority of his fellow- 
citizens. He had the art of obtaining, with an ease that is 
surprising, the favour of the French administration, while for 


several years a handful of patriots, who were hunted down in — 


the mountains of the interior, kept up the struggle, and whose 
punishment stained our conquest. 

It was among this people, overthrown though not mastered, 
in the midst of passions sometimes controlled and at others 
bursting loose with all the savage violence of the Corsican tem- 
perament, that the young Napoleon grew up. He witnessed 
as a child the last struggle for the independence of his country. 


‘I was born when my country was sinking, he wrote to Paoli 


in 1789; ‘the cries of the dying, the groans of the oppressed, 


and the tears of despair surrounded my cradle from my birth.’ 
Born in the midst of storms, he early became familiar with their 
‘commotion, and it is to this he partly owed the self-possession 
_ which he showed in later life in the midst of the revolutionary 
chaos. Like the infant Achilles, he had been dipped in the 
“Styx. 
__ The recollections of the war of independence, the tales of 
: those who had taken part in it, the curses of oppressed patriots, 
and, above all, the legendary exploits of the great Paoli, the 
warrior legislator, an ancient figure straying into the eighteenth 
century, were all food for his young and ardent imagination. 
_ These impressions were strongly engraven in the depths of 
his soul, and ruled’ over all the feelings of his youth. They 
‘made him serious with extraordinary precocity. While still 


- surrendered himself by instinct before he could grasp them 
by intelligence ; he witnessed sights which lighted up for him 
all the extremes of human life. He was acquainted with poli- 

tical passions at an age at which ordinarily the only passions are 
for playthings; it was, perhaps, from having been initiated into 
them too early that he so quickly freed himself from them. 
Hardly arrived at Brienne, this child, eleven years old, per- 
ceived in one of the apartments the portrait of Choiseul, the 
author of the wrongs of his country; he apostrophised it with 
fury, and was full of rage that they should keep at Brienne the 
portrait of such a man. A little later, speaking of his father, 
who was dead, he declared that he could never forgive him 
for not following even into exile the fortunes of Paoli. 

Charles Bonaparte, whose family was large, and his patri- 

mony most moderate, solicited and obtained, thanks to the 
- protection of Count Marbceuf, governor of the island, scholar- 
ships for his children in some of the principal schools 

in France. It was thus that young Napoleon was sent to 
‘Brienne. Putting aside all doubtful anecdotes which abound 
on this part of his life, and only taking into account the general 
impression of those who knew him at this epoch, we discover 
in him even at that time a concentrated and resolute character, 
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a child, he shared high and patriotic emotions, to which he | 
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| a quarrelsome temper, and, notwithstanding momentary flashes 
of gaiety, a singularly gloomy disposition for so young a child. 
The hardness of his lot had stifled in him all the charms of 
childhood. He lived alone, seldom seeking the companionship 
of his schoolfellows, not much liked by them, and scarcely ever 
joining in their games. This inclination for solitude, expe- 
rienced by all who do not find in those around them the 
sympathy of which they have need, often attends superior — 
minds even at an age when they are unconscious of superiority, 
and children find this as hard to forgive as men find it. 

Napoleon was a laborious scholar; he showed great appli- 
cation, and, what is somewhat remarkable, was extremely 
tractable with his masters. We have a positive proof of this 
in the certificate of Chevalier de Kéralio, Inspector of Military 
Schools, who was struck with the intelligence and character of _ 
the youth. Napoleon Bonaparte knew even then, when he chose, 
how to make his natural abruptness give way to circumstances, 
and could be insinuating and yielding. Ina short time, he got 
to be head of his school in mathematics, for which he had great 
talent. He displayed the same ardour in the study of history, 
but showed a decided preference for that of the ancient Re- 
publics, in which he found a picture of the struggles to which 
his own country had just been a victim. Plutarch and the 
Commentaries of Czesar were from an early period his favourite 
books. In the one he found that mixture of* reality and 
romance which had always a strong attraction for him, while 
the other aided him in his military studies, and at the same 
time gave him the grandest model that he could dream of. 
He paid but little attention to other subjects; it was not till 
much later that he took to perfecting himself in French, some 
of the most essential elements of which he never mastered 
thoroughly, though he more than once showed in it the skill — 
of a superior writer. 

At the Military College in Paris, where he went to complete 
his studies on leaving Brienne in 178, and where the dis- 
cipline was much less strict, his individuality began to reveal 
itself, and he appeared in a new light. He there found himself 
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in a sort of comparative freedom, or as one lost in the midst of 
crowd. His docility was gradually replaced by a kind of surly 
independence ; he was stubborn, bitter, imperious, and dis- 
' satisfied; even his masters complained of the change. His 
character took a marked tinge of misanthropy. His prospects 
_ were of the gloomiest. His father had died, leaving his family 
in difficulties that were worse than absolute poverty; his 
_ brothers and sisters were scattered about in different schools, 
_ where they were brought up, as the phrase was, at the King’s 
expense; he had nothing to reckon on but the precarious 
_ support of his protectors, whose kindness would, he knew, soon 
_.be exhausted. 
_ The contrast of his position with that of his companions, 
_ who were mostly the younger sons of wealthy families, made 
_ him keenly alive to the bitterness of the privations which he 
: was obliged to impose on himself, and which he knew how to 
bear without complaint. Discontented, soured, and already 
tormented by that restless activity which was the first mani- 
_ festation of his genius, he lived alone and acquired a character 
for being thoroughly unsociable. He was constantly criticising 
the old régime, and, though only sixteen years of age, he 
adopted the language and tone of a moralist, censuring on 
all occasions the abuses of a society in which, according to all 
appearance, he was destined to vegetate obscurely in the lower 
ranks of the army. Bourrienne has preserved some curious 
fragments of a manuscript, written by Bonaparte at the Ecole 
Militaire, against the extravagant habits in which, owing to the 
lax discipline, the students were able to indulge. The in- 
credible incorrectness of his letters at this time forbids the 
supposition that the composition of the paper was his own, 
but the ideas bear the impress of his practical and organizing 
mind. He rightly considered that living in such luxury was a 
miserable preparation for the privations of military life; but the 
severity of the system that he proposed to substitute, betrays 
too visibly the secret rancour which inspired the young re- 
-former’s zeal for equality. 
At the end of a year, Bonaparte left the Ecole Militaire 
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10 THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON. 1769- 
cuar.§ |to enter the regiment La Fére as second lieutenant, and was 


sent to the garrison of Valence (1786). He was then rather 


more than sixteen. ‘There, through the influence of a kind and. 


distinguished lady, who gave him a warm reception in her own 
house and introduced him into society, that reserved nature, 
till now a stranger to a single gleam of sunshine, for the first 


time began to expand. A striking change took place in-the — 


character, habits, and manners of the young lieutenant. It 


was then that he first revealed that insinuating and seductive ~ 


charm which he at times threw into his conversation, ordinarily 
so blunt and downright when it was not actually imperious. 
His mind grew more refined, and he acquired more ease of 
manner, by contact with this society of the old régzme, made 
by women and for women. At the same time he increased his 


knowledge and enlarged the circle of his ideas by extensive _ 


reading. The voluminous extracts, which remain in his own 
handwriting, prove that no soldier in garrison ever employed 
his leisure hours more laboriously. 


Passion does not appear to have had much dominion over him, 


if we may judge from a Dialogue on Love, which remains among 
his papers, and which contains a passage quite in keeping with 
his later opinions on this subject. ‘Love,’ he says, ‘ produces 
more evil than good, and, if a protecting divinity could deliver 
us from its influence, it would confer a benefit on humanity.’ 
No amusement could make him forget his native island, his 
poor Ithaca, which he had not seen for so many long years, 
and which was then his only true love. But in what state 
would he find it on his return? Reflections of this kind 
produced a sadness which would almost seem to have sug- 
gested thoughts of suicide, if we may interpret literally the 
confidences of a young imagination :— 

‘How depraved men are! What cowardly, cringing wretches 
they are! What a spectacle my country presents! The trem- 
bling inhabitants clasp the hand that oppresses them. They 
are no longer the brave Corsicans whom a hero inspired with 
his love of virtue and his hatred of tyranny, of luxury, of base 
eourtiers, 3.) . Frenchmen, not satisfied with depriving us of 
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_ all we most prize, you have also corrupted our manners... . . CHAP. 1 

_ Life is a burden to me, for I enter into none of its pleasures, 

_ and everything is a toil, because the men with whom I live, and 

_ probably shall always have to live, have tastes which differ as 

_ much from mine as the light of the moon does from that of the 
; sun. I cannot live in such a manner as alone would make r 
' existence endurable; so I am full of disgust for everything?’ 

It was, in all probability, at Valence that Bonaparte felt the 
first awakening of ambition. It was there, at any rate, that he 
began to write the Arstory of Corsica, which appears to have 
engrossed his mind during his youth, and of which only frag- 
ments were published?. He sent the first two chapters of it, in 
1786, to Abbé Raynal, accompanied by a most flattering letter, 
in which he solicits advice and protection. The Abbé, who was 
then at the height of his glory, willingly granted his request. 
The choice of this subject, and everything we know of Bona- oF 
parte at this period of his life, indicate that his native island ; 
was still the object on which all his thoughts centred, and the 
sphere in which he hoped to carry out his future plans. His 
brightest dreams showed him no more inviting scene for action 
than Corsica. He only cared for literary success in Paris, in 
order to present himself in a more dazzling light before his 
countrymen. Corsica was the refuge of his imagination; there 
he found consolation under the meanness of his present for- 

tunes, and there he shaped a- destiny after his own fancy. \ 
To play the part of Paoli, and realize one day by the re- 
covery of the independence of his country, the projects which 


1 Libri, Souvenirs de la ‘feunesse de Bonaparte. Among the numerous 

books which have been written on this epoch of Napoleon’s life, none con- 
tains more correct information than this little work. See also, on the same 
subject, Mémoires de M. Nasica, on the childhood and youth of Napoleon ; 
PHistoire des premiéres années de Bonaparte, by Baron de Coston; Mémoires 
de Bourrienne, and Mémoires de la Duchesse d’Abrantés, &c.—all of which 
ought to be read with caution. 
_ ? According to M. Libri (Souvenirs de la Feunesse de Bonaparte) the manu- 
script of this history is still in existence, and forms part of the collection of 
papers, which were originally confided to the care of Cardinal Fesch, by 
the First Consul. 
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his hero had conceived, appeared to him the loftiest prospect to 
which he could aspire. . 
It was in this temper that the opening of the French Revo- 
lution found him. He did not hesitate for an instant to declare 
himself in its favour, for his situation made him one of its 
natural partisans. But though he adopted the ideas and lan- 
guage of the Revolution, he in no way shared its enthusiasms 
or its antipathies. He recognised in it a power rather than a 
principle. And, notwithstanding that he was a professed par- 
tisan of the new ideas, he was still for a long time after much 
more absorbed in the affairs of Corsica than in those of France, a 
country in which he had always regarded himself as a stranger ; 
and this patriotic preference was kept up by ever more and 
more frequent visits to the island. The effect of the great crisis 
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of 1789 was only superficially felt in Corsica, because there. 


were no privileged classes to destroy. The inhabitants, who at 
first only demanded that their island should be on the same 
footing as the French provinces, afterwards hoped for a mo- 
ment to.obtain its complete independence. But the National 
Assembly declared Corsica united to France, before Paoli, who 
had. started to plead his country’s cause, had arrived in Paris. 
He was received with great honours a few days later, but the 
decree was maintained. 

The year following (July, 1790), Paoli went back to Corsica, 
and his return excited the greatest enthusiasm among his 
countrymen. Bonaparte was there also, full of agitation. He 
and his brother Joseph had just been taking an active part 
in the little municipal revolution of Ajaccio, and he was 
entrusted by the authorities of the town with the drawing up 
of a congratulatory address to the General. He was delighted 
to undertake a work which would afford him an opportunity 
of knowing his hero tolerably closely. Paoli gave the son of 
his old friend a distinguished and cordial reception. He was 
greatly struck by the originality of this young man of twenty- 
one ; by the energy with which he expressed his opinions ; by 
his impetuosity ; and by the strong and singular temper of his 


character. He admired too the military genius he displayed : 


“ 


i 


in his plans of fortifications for the defence of the island. He 
_ predicted for him a brilliant career. 


; sustained the high opinion which his virtues had inspired. 
_ Ambition alone could alienate Bonaparte from Paoli. It was 


there, contained invocations marked by an exaltation peculiarly 
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oo all 


Nor did Bonaparte, on his side, feel any diminution of his 
- admiration for the General, the simple dignity of whose manners 


about this epoch, that is in 1791, that Bonaparte published 
his first political manifesto, under the title of a Lester to Matteo 
Buttafuoco. ‘This pamphlet is the passionate expression of 
his opinions and feelings at that time. It shows that, in 
spite of his French education, Bonaparte had remained 
thoroughly Corsican, and was still inconsolable for the fall of 
his country. It breathes the rancour of a patriotism which 
could not pardon the French conquest, notwithstanding the 
change of 1789. The object of the piece is to defend Paoli 
against the unjust attacks of Buttafuoco. It was published 
contrary to the express wish of Paoli, who wrote to Bonaparte, 
with all the simplicity and abnegation of a great mind: 
‘I only wish to be spoken of as a man with none but right 
intentions.’ 

Buttafuoco had been the principal instrument of Choiseul 
at the time of the union of the island to France, and had 
received from him the reward of his services. When he was 
afterwards sent as Deputy of the Corsican nobility to the 
National Assembly, instead of trying to wipe out the remem- 
brance of the odious part he had played in this intrigue, he 
proved himself the inveterate enemy of all reform. All his past 
political life was unmasked, and described in language in which 
the bitterest irony is mingled with the most burning and de- 
clamatory eloquence. Bonaparte, who was then an_ inde- 
fatigable and most popular speaker at public meetings, had 
his pamphlet read in the Club of Ajaccio, where it was greatly 
applauded, and a resolution was passed for its publication. 
The letter, though intended for Corsica, did not lose sight of 
France, and, with a view to the public opinion then reigning 


southern :— 
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‘Oh, Lameth! oh, Robespierre! oh, Pétion! oh, Volney ! 


oh, Mirabeau! oh, Barnave! oh, Bailly! oh, Lafayette! this is — 


the man who dares to take a seat by your side! Dripping with 
the blood of his brothers, polluted by every kind of crime, 


he presents himself in the uniform of a General, the iniquitous — 


reward of his guilty deeds! He dares to call himself the 


representative of the nation—he who sold it, and you suffer 


him to do so! He dares to raise his eyes, and listen to your 
speeches, and you allow it! As for the votes of the people, 


he never had more than those of a dozen nobles! Ajaccio, — 


Bastia, and the greater part of the cantons have treated his 
effigy as they would fain have treated his person.’ 

The Letter to Buttafuoco is by far the best of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s early writings. Inspired by sincere and patriotic 


indignation, and written under the sway of strong emotion, _ 


it bears, in spite of a declamatory style that spoils it, traces 
of genuine feeling, which cannot be said of the Déscours written 
at the same time for the Academy of Lyons, nor of the Souper 
de Beaucaire, which belongs to the year 1793. 

Bonaparte, like almost all young men of his generation, was 
a warm disciple of Jean-Jacques Rousseau; and, like many 
others, it was the faults of his model that he imitated by pre- 
ference, for they were easier to reproduce than his excellences. 
His hour of excitement and enthusiasm was due entirely to this 
influence. When he was quartered at Auxonne, his want of 
fortune obliging him to make a virtue of necessity, he lived 
with great sobriety and economy. He employed all his leisure 
time in educating his brother Louis, and he made a rule never 
to join any of the pleasure-parties of his companions, always 
assuming the manners and appearance of a Stoic, and dressing 
with a plainness that was almost sordid. It was while in this 
virtuous mood that he wrote his Discours sur les Vérttés et les 
Sentiments qu'il importe le plus @inculquer aux Hommes pour leur 
Bonheur, a subject proposed for competition by the Academy 
at Lyons. : 

Judging from the manner in which he treated the subject 
and notwithstanding the energy he displayed, we may saiely 
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conclude that he had no vocation for the profession of moralist.| cuar. 1 


His style, which was one day to attain such admirable precision, 
and which even in his first pamphlet was remarkably vigorous, 
is in this diffuse and declamatory ; he had not yet acquired that 
laconic style after the fashion of St. Just, which may be termed 
his second manner. We must read the Drscours to be able 
to conceive the extent to which a great mind, led away in a 

_ direction contrary to its natural bent, may fall below itself. It 
is impossible not to believe the work to be Napoleon’s; he 
betrays himself by many characteristic marks, especially in the 
address to his protector Raynal, and in the enthusiastic eulogy 
of Paoli. It is well known, too, that this essay, found at Lyons— 

thanks to a piece of complaisance on the part of Talleyrand 
that looks very like a piece of sly malice—was preserved in 
spite of Napoleon, who threw the original manuscript into the 
fire, little suspecting that a copy had been made by M. de 

‘Hauterive. But for these positive proofs of authenticity, who 
would discover in this schoolboy’s diffuseness, in this wordy 
and sentimental rhetoric, in the trite phrases and commonplace 
philanthropy, in this pathos as of Florian, in this emphasis 
sometimes verging on burlesque, the man of action, the mighty 
sword that was so soon to perform so terrible a work? It was 
not for nothing that he thus belied his genius by parodying 
feelings that had never been in his heart. The Déscours instead 
of gaining the prize, as is wrongly stated in the Mémorial de 
Satnte-Heéléne, received from M. Vasselier, the examiner of the 
papers, this curious mention: ‘This essay may have been 
written by a man of feeling; but it is too incongruous, too 
desultory, and the style and arrangement too bad, to fix the 
attention.’ 

Bonaparte was not the only man who at the close of the 
eighteenth century mistook his vocation for the dreams of 
humanitarianism. It was just before this that Robespierre had 
composed his madrigals for the Academy of the Rosaf#. Bona- 
parte’s true character comes out more clearly in a circumstance 
hitherto very little known. This episode, which is the key to 
his whole life, proves that none of a man’s good or bad qualities 
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reveal themselves without first having in some manner betrayed 


that they were there. Characters are not made by sudden ex- — 


plosions, though many aspects may remain unperceived till 


opportunity draws them out of the shade. Historians make 
a great mistake when they arbitrarily represent in the same man 
several successive characters. 

The law concerning the National Guard produced more 
lively agitation in Corsica than anywhere else,—a result that 
might have been expected from a country only half subject. 


The arming of all citizens gave to local forces a kind of pre- SA 


ponderance over those of the metropolis. This fact made the 


Corsicans attach great importance to the election of chiefs for — 


their Militia. Bonaparte, though an officer in the army, taking 
advantage of the many irregularities which the Revolution had 


introduced into the service, spent one of his furloughs in seeking _ 


the place of major in the National Guard of Ajaccio,—a sure 
pledge of popularity, and consequently of promotion, popu- 
larity being at that time the source of all power. This appoint- 
ment, which was the highest in the Ajaccio Militia, was sought 
by several rich and influential men, whose chances of obtaining 
it appeared much better than Bonaparte’s. Marius Peraldi 
and Pozzo di Borgo were the heads of the opposite party, and 
they had all the principal inhabitants of the town on their side. 
But Bonaparte more than matched these advantages by his 
activity. In enlisting new votes in his favour, and inflaming the 
enthusiasm of those who were already his partisans, he dis- 


played an amount of address, energy, and stern pertinacity, | 


that were quite extraordinary in a man so young. He bought 
the votes of corrupt electors, and tried to frighten those whom 
he could not buy; money, promises, threats, family influence, 
private friendship, were all set to work to win the election. 
Before long, the number of young Bonaparte’s partisans was 
nearly equal to that of his adversaries, and the town was di- 
vided into two hostile bands, both ready to come to blows. But 
it was not enough to have gained the people; he must obtain 


the suffrage of the Commissioners, appointed by the Consti- 


tuent Assembly to organize the battalions, Representing as_ 


ey did the central power, the dissensions which had broken 

ut at Ajaccio gave them a decisive influence over the elections, 
in placing them as arbitrators between the two parties. If they 
were hostile, all was lost. Each party seemed resolved to 
submit to them its complaints against the other and to choose 
them as umpires, and their arrival was awaited with impatience 
in order to proceed to the ballot. They came at last, and 
Murati, the most important of them, proceeded at once to the 
house of Marius Peraldi, Bonaparte’s principal competitor. 
This was clearly to pronounce for his candidature, without, 
however, openly taking a side or exerting any undue influence 
on public opinion. Bonaparte had not anticipated this blow, 
which overthrew his plans, as it were, without attacking them. 
It affected him deeply. He showed himself by turns moody, 
dejected, irresolute. To let things take their chance was to 
give his adversaries a certain victory; to resist was no less 
dangerous. He passed a considerable part of the day in con- 
sultation with his most confidential friends, disturbed, harassed, 
not daring to take a decided step, only throwing out vague 
hints, and hoping to be spared the responsibility of a hazardous 
resolution. At last, as no one took the initiative, he decided 
to act. 

Towards evening as the Peraldis were seated at table, a 
loud knocking was heard at the door of the house. A servant 
having opened it, a body of armed men instantly made their 
way in, and burst upon the terrified party. Murati had made 
his escape; he was overtaken, seized, and forcibly conducted 
to the house of Bonaparte, who was anxiously awaiting the 
result of the expedition. Mastering his emotion and composing 
his features, he received his prisoner with an assumed affability. 
‘I wished you to be free,’ he said, ‘perfectly free; you were 
not so at Peraldi’s house. Dumb at this audacious stroke 
and at all that was implied by it in case of opposition, the 
Commissioner thought it was no time to protest, and did not 
venture to return whence he had come. The next day the 
votes were taken, and Bonaparte appointed head of the 
battalion. 
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Pozzo di Borgo attempting to protest at the abeel of the 4 


‘section against the violence offered to the Commissioner and. > 


the intimidations which had impaired the integrity of the vote, 
was immediately seized, thrown to the ground, trampled on, ~ 
and only saved by the intervention of Bonaparte himself. The 
affair was overlooked in the headlong march of events in Paris, © 
and Bonaparte retained his position. But if on the eve of the ~ 
Eighteenth Brumaire the Five Hundred had known this episode 
in his life, it is hardly probable that they would have assembled — 
at Saint-Cloud. i 
In the meantime the Revolution held its stormy course. The 
Girondists had seized the helm of government after the fall — 
of the Constitutionalists, but everything seemed to show that , 
it would soon slip from their failing grasp. An insurrection © 
broke out at Ajaccio. When order was re-established, Bonar ; 
parte, who had been deprived by the Minister of War, Lajard, _ 
of his rank in the artillery of which he had made a sinecure, — 
appeared at Paris to justify himself both for his prolonged 
absence, and for the part he had taken as major of the 
National Guard in the repression of their tumults. Thanks 
to the influence of powerful protectors, he was soon reinstated 
in the army. To this he owed the opportunity of watching the 
events of some of the most famous days of the Revolution ;_ 
amongst others, those of the Twentieth of June, the Tenth of 
August, and the Second of September. 
One may imagine the effect produced on a practical mind 
like his by the sight of all this mad and unbridled passion. His 
faith was now for ever destroyed in principles which he had 
never thoroughly believed in; but instead of hastening to join’ 
the opposite side, as is the ordinary course, he remained 
a more decided supporter than ever of the ideas which he 
no longer had faith in, and was ready to act if need be 
with men whom he despised. The contradiction is only an. 
apparent one. With his innate love of order and autho- 
rity he could not see the tumults and excesses of the 
victorious populace without repugnance; and we know the 
regret he expressed on the Twentieth of June to his friend 


a that ‘he could not see all this rabble pret 
away.’ ) | 

i But, the influence of power on his mind was none e the less 
for this; and from the day that he recognised the invincible’ 
strength of the movement, he followed it to the end notwith- 
standing his aversion, and without questioning its course or 
its incidents. ; 

Behind the extreme opinions which he began to profess, 
until the moment when they should be no longer useful to 
him, we perceive one who contemplates the | revolution simply 
as a spectator, and“FYaice itself almost as a _ foreigner ; who 
is as free from the passions of his age as he is preoccupied 
with his own interests; who would never compromise himself 
for the sake of a lost or waning cause ; whose one only policy, 

in_short, is to follow the current and to embrace the conclusions 
a the majority, so so as to secure from Circumstances the” utmost 
advantage for himself. fo Once only he’ found himself com? 
promised, and 1 then not for the side which most attracted his 
‘sympathies, but for that which had shown the greatest deter- 
‘mination and rigour in the exercise of power, and which seemed 
destined to fix the destinies of the Revolution. , 

Bonaparte’s visit to Paris at such a time was well calculated 
to set him thinking, and it brought about a genuine transforma- 
tion of his ideas. Nothing could have instructed him to the 
same extent in knowledge of human nature, in the science 
‘of revolutions, and in the art of making men’s passions sub- 
‘servient to his own interests while pretending to be subservient 
to them. At a glance he took in all the advantage he might 
derive for his own advancement from these changes, sudden 
as they were irresistible. 

As more than three-fourths of the officers of the army had 
emigrated, those who remained and had espoused the cause 
of the Revolution were sure of a rapid and brilliant fortune. 
‘He compared the almost boundless field opened to him by 
the Revolution with the circumscribed sphere which was all| 
that his own country offered. From that time he attached 
himself to the fortunes of France, which he had only served 

oS 


hitherto because unable to devote himself to his own country. 3 
He allied himself the more closely to this cause in proportion — 
as his fellow-countrymen, terrified by the excesses committed : 
at Paris, became more and more alienated from it. The breach _ 
widened with time, and the day drew near when he was under 7 
the necessity of choosing between his old and his new country. 

The Corsicans having scarcely known, except by name, the s 

privileges and the abuses which had long pressed so heavily _ C 

on France, could see nothing but unjustifiable barbarity in the” 3 

bloody reprisals which accompanied their downfall. Trans- 

ferred to Corsica, the revolutionary legislation, with its category — 

of suspected persons and its wholesale executions, was only — 

the delirium of a cruelty for which there was no excuse. They © 

desired to escape from it at whatever cost. Already they fore- 
| saw that their priests, who had never given them the slightest 
grounds of complaint, were soon to be included in the pro-— 

scription which had been levelled against their colleagues in — 
| France, and this apprehension caused mingled alarm and irri- 
tation amongst a people sincerely attached to their faith. 

Paoli, with the modest title of President of the Directory of 
the Department, had the actual government of Corsica, and — 
was its absolute master. His popularity had gained for him ~ 
an informal sovereignty a thousand times more real than that — 
of the French authorities. Judging from these circumstances — 
that the time was not far off when his fellow-countrymen should 
again seize the independence for which they had made so many 
useless sacrifices, he prepared their minds by degrees in the 
direction of such a resolution. He openly declared his indigna- 
tion at the news of the massacres of September and the death — 
ofthe king. Bonaparte, who had returned to Corsica thoroughly 
impressed with French ideas, associated himself neither with — 
the views nor the plans of Paoli, who was not long in per- — 
ceiving the change which had come over the mind of his young 
favourite. Already his regard for him had considerably cooled 
in consequence of the ambitious instincts he had observed in- 
him. For his own part, Bonaparte resented Paoli’s persistone 
{Opposition to a pressure that was too unmeasured. This 
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tional movement, in which Paoli was followed by the immense | cuap.1. 
majority of his countrymen, completed their mutual alienation. a bees, 
The rupture, which caused France the temporary loss of Ree 
Corsica, took place while Bonaparte was absent. 

On his return from an expedition to the Sardinian coast, 
in which the French fleet under Admiral Truguet made an 
unsuccessful attack on that island, Bonaparte found his country 
in arms. The Convention had sent commissioners to Corsica 
with instructions to depose Paoli, who was also summoned to 
appear at their bar. These measures proving too difficult of 
execution, he was appointed Commander-in-chief of the army 
of Italy, an ill-contrived scheme for drawing him to France; 
but the successive arrests of Biron, Anselm, and Brunet warned 
him only too plainly of the fate which awaited him. He refused 
an honour that was intended only to lead to his destruction, 
and soon after was declared an outlaw. Corsica rose as one 
‘man to defend its great citizen. 

Forced to seek a powerful ally for his country, Paoli solicited 
the protection of England, as her fleet could easily cut off all 
our communications and shelter the island from a descent. 

Those who still adhered to France soon found themselves e 
utterly powerless before the unanimity of the patriots. They s 
did not attempt any decided opposition. Bonaparte appears 
to have had a momentary hesitation, when obliged to choose 
between the cause of his country’s freedom and the advantages 
to be gained by his fidelity to France. A half-formed scheme 
for defending Paoli before the Convention was discovered 
among his early writings; but this project remained a fragment. 
The author of the Lefer /o Buttafuoco became the opponent 
of the patriotic movement which he had extolled with so much 
ardour, and he organized a secret conspiracy at Ajaccio, with a 
view to the surprise of the citadel and its surrender to the 
French Republic. But, notwithstanding the assiduity and re- 
markable pertinacity that he brought to the execution of this 
plot, the only result was to involve his family in his own peril, 
‘He was proscribed, denounced as a traitor, and only effected his 
escape with great difficulty. His house was pillaged, his mother 


. 
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and her children compelled to take flight, and, like him, found — 
refuge on the continent, and in a short time not a single open — 


adherent of France was to be found on the island. 
After establishing his family at Marseilles, where they lived © 


for some time in an almost destitute condition, Bonaparte — 


rejoined the army of Italy, in which he held the rank of captain 
of Artillery. He found France a prey to the violent convulsions © 
of that horrible crisis which ended in the downfall of the Gi-— 
rondists and with them of liberty. He took part with his 

regiment in the suppression of the insurrection in the south, 

and probably figured for a short time at the siege of Lyons. It 
is certain that with his own hands he pointed the cannons with — 


which Carteaux cleared Avignon of the Marseilles Federates. It — 


was just after this exploit, otherwise unimportant, that is, towards 


the end of July 1793, that he wrote and published his Souper _ 


de Beaucaire. ‘This little work, written with an affected im- 


partiality which belied itself in every page, is moderate enough ~ 


Ieee eee ee 


in style, though far from being so as to intention, and isan — 


evident apology for the coup d’etat of the Mountain. Its 


obvious aim was to convert irresolute and wavering spirits, or — 


rather to give them a plausible pretext for rallying round their 
party. It made, however, no sensation, nor did it merit success. 
It was wanting in the vehemence, the real fervour and the 
cutting irony of the Lefer to Buttafuoco. It is obvious that it 
was written without enthusiasm and that it is an interested piece 


of work. In reality Bonaparte often acknowledges that as long — 
as the struggle lasted, all his sympathies were on the side of — 


the Girondists. Unable to repudiate his connection with their 


opponents, a connection which nearly cost him his life, he — 


imagined it a sufficient excuse to treat it as a mere matter of 
policy on his part. In the Souger de Beaucatre we find ideas, 
commonplace enough, expressed in a style remarkable only for 
the frequent occurrence of Italian expressions, but which be- 


comes singularly expressive and exact when the author pro-— 


pounds his military theories. It displays, under an apparent 
frankness, an extraordinary degree of caution, leaving nothing 


which might compromise the writer even should the current of © 
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events be changed. His principal argument, that which had 
evidently made a deep impression on his own mind, shows us 
that what seemed to him to settle the question in favour of the 
Mountain was its indisputable success. This argument is . eit: 
nothing but the vulgar sophism by the aid of which the most dy ee 
violent measures have always been justified, by veiling them rk 
under the inviolability of the country itself. au 

‘I do not enquire, said he, speaking of the Girondists, ‘if ae: 
these men, who on so many occasions had proved themselves | © ee 
worthy of the confidence of the nation, really had conspired 
against it. It is enough for me to know, that on the Mountain, 
whether from public spirit or from party spirit, proceeding to 
the furthest extremities against them, proscribing, imprisoning,— 
I will even grant this to you—calumniating them, the Brissotins ae 
were lost without a civil war that should have put them in a ee 
position to dictate terms to their enemies. .... If they had 
deserved their earlier reputation, they would have thrown down 
their arms at the sight of the Constitution; they would have 

sacrificed their own interests to the public good; but it is easier 
to cite Decius than to follow his example; they became guilty 
of the greatest of all crimes,’ &c. 

We see by this passage, that the theory of accomplished facts 
is far from being an invention of our time. In this doctrine 
there is at bottom a total absence of all rule and principle; for 
if the arguments here employed against the Girondists were 

admissible, by how much more ought they to have protected 
these men, who were the representatives of lawful authority, 
against proceedings so dishonourable to the Convention as the 
days of the 31st of May and the 2nd of June. And if the civil 
war were so great a crime, on whom ought the responsibility to 
fall if not on the first aggressors? The argument, in short, is 
reduced to this, that it was an act of good citizenship to join the ae 
party of the Mountain, because the Mountain had proved itself | 
to be the strongest. This idea is worked out in a hundred 
ways in the Souper de Beaucaire. The author strives to give 
it all the clearness of an axiom—but-only succeeds in showing 
with what force it had taken possession of his own mind. 
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This accounts for the extraordinarily practical and direct tone — 


which pervades the production. We perceive a dispassionate — 
calmness and precocious ingenuity in the way in which diffi- 
culties are turned aside. Extreme care is displayed by the 


writer to avoid identifying himself irrevocably even with the | 


party whose cause he adopts; he states the arguments of his 


opponents; he preserves an appearance of impartiality. Let 


us add, as a last trait, that Bonaparte drags through the mire 3 


Paoli, the idol of his youth. He accuses him of having ‘de- 


ceived the people; crushed the true friends of liberty ; involved » 


his countrymen in his cruel and ambitious projects; pillaged 


the public stores by selling their contents at depreciated prices, — 


in order to obtain money to sustain his insurrectionary move- 
ments,’ &c. 


In a word, when Bonaparte begins to belong to history,- 


calculating self-interest and ambition had already gained the 
ascendancy over every other motive. We behold him freed 
from every scruple, proof against any political impetuosity, 


on the best terms with the conquerors, without being irre- — 
concileable towards the conquered; unburdened of all his ge- 


nerous illusions of other days, and measuring with his glance 
the unbounded field that lies stretched out before him. This 
predestined favourite of glory even now has no adviser but his 
insatiable genius, and no rule but a certain ideal of greatness, 
and what he himself styles ‘circumstances ;’ in other words, 
accomplished facts, success, fortune. Only let opportunity 


come, he will not allow it to escape. It was not slow in 


offering itself with a brightness most unhoped for. 


a CHAPTER II. 


THE SIEGE OF TOULON AND THE 
THIRTEENTH VENDEMIAIRE. 


eis September 1793, the Republican army was besieging 
Toulon. This town, following the example of Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Caen, and Bordeaux, had revolted against the dictator- 
ship of the Jacobins, become all powerful since the day 
on which the mob of the Sections had laid hands on the 
“representatives of the people. Soon after, terror-struck by the 
frightful means employed to put down this insurrection, and 
carried away by Royalists, who were not long in getting the 
_mastery of a movement begun in the name of the heroic and 
“unfortunate Girondists, the inhabitants of Toulon opened the 

gates of their town to the allies, and it thus became the arsenal 
4 and advanced post of the invasion. A numerous garrison, 
composed of men of every race and every variety of antecedents, 
hastily formed out of this great medley of nations, defended the 
place. Fugitives who had escaped the massacres of Lyons 
and Marseilles, exiles who counted among them as many 
shades of opinion as there were vanquished parties in the 
- Revolution, misguided Frenchmen who did not perceive that 
in thus combating a party they were rending their country 
_ asunder, found themselves side by side with soldiers of every 
_ nation, whom the allies had thrown on our Southern shores, 
to help, by creating a diversion, the insurrection of la Vendée 
and the attack on our Provinces in the North. In its eagerness 
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assembled and landed at Toulon troops from almost every 
country bordering on the Mediterranean; Spaniards, Sardinians, 
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to seize this rich spoil, the English squadron had hastily | 
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| Retrolranseaa cosmopolitan collection, whose only eed was > 
a common hatred. The Pope himself had been anxious to 


contribute his part, by despatching to the allied army a band of — 
priests and monks. 
The troops of the Convention consisted of two divi- 


sions separated by the inaccessible barrier of Mount Pharon, 


and there was scarcely any communication between them. 
Composed partly of fugitives from Marseilles after the chastise- 
ment inflicted on that town, partly of detachments from ‘the 
army of the Alps, swollen every hour by contributions from 
that overflow of twelve hundred thousand men which the 


Revolution, assailed from every side, poured on its enemies like — 


lava from a volcano, these troops presented a mixture, un- 
paralleled in history, of inexperience, disorder, and wild grandeur. 


There were in them all the contrasts and all the confusion of 


the formidable chaos out of which they had sprung; impetuous- 
ness, ignorant enthusiasm, popular ardour, and extreme courage 
united to extreme arrogance. These troops, the nucleus of the 
army of Italy, who were very early mixed up with our civil 


dissensions, possessed in the highest degree the fanaticism of © 


the Revolution, but they had neither the purity nor the dis- 
interestedness of those who had never consented to be the 
instruments of party retaliation. Without chiefs, without the 
material of war, without organization, without discipline, the 
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cannon of the enemy in front, and the scaffold behind, their 


sole sustaining force lay in the sombre and inflexible resolution 
that had taken possession of every mind; but this was enough 
to prevent any doubts of success. The greater part of the 
officers of the old army having been mowed down by war or 
proscription, a certain amount of daring or patriotism was all 


that was needed in order to obtain a commission, and the i 


highest ranks had thus been filled by men full of energy, but 
almost strangers to the first elements of military science.. 
Common soldiers were made generals, artillery sergeants 
superintended the firing of the batteries, an ex-artist, Carteaux — 
the painter, was Commander-in-Chief of the principal corps 
d’armée charged with operations on the right side of the place, 
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‘and he was soon to have for successor a doctor, the Savoyard 
‘Doppet. An ex-Marquis, General Lapoype, who had escaped 
‘suspicion by his extreme opinions, directed the attack on the 
left; above them, and invested with almost unlimited authority, 
were the Convention Commissioners, Salicetti, Albitte, Gasparin, 
-Fréron, and Barras, who, in spite of the increasing importance 
which the army had acquired since its intervention in our civil 
struggles, still represented the sovereignty, too absolute not to 
be in peril, of the civil over the military powers. 

Notwithstanding the ardour of the Republican troops, the 
siege made but little progress. They had seized, with their 
usual bravery, the defile of Ollioules and the other passes 
which defended the approach to the place; but their impetu- 
osity had died away at the foot of the ramparts of Toulon, 

and they made no way against the formidable works in front 

of them. In conducting a siege, warlike passion can never 
supply the place of skilful dispositions; these alone can insure 
success. Carteaux, the General-in-Command, did not know 
even approximatively the range of a piece of artillery; the 
whole service was in a state of disorganization; the army 
stood in need of the most indispensable implements for the 
erection of a battery, and as everyone had his own particular 
plan for the taking of Toulon, which had been a subject of 
debate in the popular societies, the operations went forward at 
random, without uniformity of action and without superin- 
tendence. In the midst of the boundless disorder of these 
confused and tumultuous preparations, Bonaparte arrived at 
the Camp. 

He was on his way from Avignon to Nice, the Head Quarters 
of the Italian army, and passing through Toulon, he stopped to 
see his countryman Salicetti, who, as one of the Convention 
Commissioners, was watching the operations of the siege’. 


-1 Napoleon relates in his Mémoires dictated at Saint Helena, that he was 
sent to Toulon by the Committee of Public Safety, to command the 
Artillery, and nearly all his historians have said the same. But the fact is 

contradicted, not only by his brother Joseph and Marmont, who both took 


part in the siege of Toulon, but by Napoleon himself in his Correspondence: |. 
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Salicetti introduced him to Carteaux, who immediately showed 


him the batteries he had just had erected to cannonade the 7 


English fleet. They were placed at thrice the carrying distance 
from the nearest vessels; Bonaparte could scarcely restrain his 
contempt for so much ignorance and presumption, but he had 
not much difficulty in convincing Carteaux of his error. The 
balls scarcely reached the shore ; Carteaux, in confusion, declared 


the powder was bad. The observations of the young officer © 


and the arrangements which he advised, showed so much skill 
and so great a knowledge of military affairs, that the Com- 


missioners, who were present at the interview, were greatly ~ 


struck and immediately put him in requisition for the service of 
his own particular arm. 
From that time Major Bonaparte had the command of the 


Artillery, and consequently conducted the principal part of the: 


operations of the siege. He soon showed himself worthy of 
the favours which fortune had conferred on him by the skill 
with which he profited by them. In a few days the various 
services were reorganized. He sent to Lyons, Grenoble, 
Marseilles, and all neighbouring places for officers, cannon and 
ammunition; several new batteries were erected in situations 


where they inflicted great damage on the enemy. He became — 


indispensable. So great was the ascendancy which he soon 
acquired over everyone, that when General Duteil came to 
Toulon to command the Artillery, he did not for an instant 
dream of disputing the kind of dictatorship which Bonaparte 


‘When the Representatives of the people, he writes, kept me at Toulon, and 
gave me the command of the Artillery.....- * He altered the circumstance 


| in his Mémoires, because he did not wish to admit that he had been under 


any obligation to Salicetti, who afterwards became his enemy. Napoleon’s 
Mémoires are full of errors and omissions, some of which were accidental, 
but by far the greater number were designed. With regard to the Mémorial 
of M. de Las Cases, which states that Napoleon was chosen for the siege of 
Toulon, on account of certain papers written by him and found in the 
bureau de lArtillerie, he scarcely ever gives either the precise account, or, 


what is worse, the true colour of events. We find much more of his own 


language and character in his book, than of his hero’s. 
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had assumed by necessity, and of which he made such good| cuar.m 
use. 7 
_ Shortly afterwards, the General-in-Chief called a Council of 
‘War to determine definitely the plan of attack. The in- 
structions sent from Paris by the Committee of Public Safety 
were read. These instructions, drawn up in the War Office, 
remote from the scene of action, contained the plan of a 
regular siege, which, from the nature and strength of the forti- 
fications, must inevitably be both long and difficult. The in- 
vestment alone would have required sixty thousand men, and . 
they had scarcely twenty-five thousand. The chiefs of the. 
army who had any military knowledge could not shut their 
eyes to the difficulties of such a project, but numerous recent oh oe 
examples had shown them how perilous it was for a General : 
to question the plans of the terrible Committee. They also ae 
_ knew by the same experience that failure was as unpardonable 7 ieee 
as disobedience, and that misfortune had more than once been |, 
punished as a crime. Divided between duty and fear, they 
contented themselves with criticisms which only showed their 
embarrassment. One voice, however, was raised in the Council 
against it; it was that of the young Major of Artillery. 

He maintained that a regular siege was by no means neces- 
sary. In his opinion, the whole strength of the garrison lay in 
the squadron; for it was the squadron which brought them 
reinforcements and insured their retreat. If then they should 
succeed in cutting off the squadron from Toulon, the garrison, — 
seeing themselves blockaded and certain sooner or later to 
be made prisoners of war, would prefer the destruction of all 
the stores and the evacuation of the place, to a prolonged i: 
defence of which the issue had become inevitable. The only 
thing needed to drive away the squadron was to get possession 
of a point commanding the two harbours, at the bottom of 
which Toulon is situated. Now there was such a point; it 
was situated at the extremity of Cape |’Eguillette, which sepa- 
rates the two harbours. As he finished this striking demon- 
stration, Bonaparte put his finger on the map at the spot he 
had mentioned and said, ‘ Toulon is there !’ 
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| towards Fort Mulgrave, which defended the approach to Point 
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This inspiration of genius is the finer, because it is founded, 
not only on a simple calculation of material forces, but on a 
profound insight into the motives that would be likely to 
actuate the enemy. It was the first conception of this great — 
captain, and the detailed Report is still preserved in which, 4 
a month before the fall of the place, he laid this plan before ~ 
the Minister of War, the points of which were to be realised ~ 
one by one in every particular. 

The views of the Artillery Major having been at length 
adopted in a second Council of War called together by Du- 
gommier, an intrepid and experienced soldier, whom the 
Committee of Public Safety had sent as successor to the painter 
Carteaux and the doctor Doppet, affairs soon began to take a ~ 
new turn. All the efforts of the besieging army were directed 
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YEguillette. The English on their side had also perceived the 

importance of this position; they had raised several very strong 

redoubts on it, and named it Little Gibraltar. In order to 

create a diversion they made a fierce attack on another point, 
which was at first successful but was afterwards energetically — 
repelled by Bonaparte himself, who was wounded in the skir- 

mish. The English General O’Hara remained among the 

prisoners. 

After this incident they drew still closer the circle of fire 
which girdled the place, and for several consecutive days Fort 
Mulgrave was covered with ball and shell. By the eighteenth 
of December the breach appeared sufficient, and the word was 
given to storm the English redoubt. After several unsuccessful 
assaults, a battalion under the command of Muiron, the future 
Aide-de-Camp, penetrated into the fort, cut down the artillerymen 
at their guns, and turned the cannon against the Anglo-Spanish 
squadron. Fort l’Eguillette, no longer defensible, was evacuated 
during the night. As Bonaparte had said, Toulon was taken. 

Still the town appeared secure. Its fortifications were intact; 
not one of the great fortresses which protected it was seriously 
threatened, and judging from the distance at which the Re- — 
publican batteries still remained from the walls, the inhabitants 
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of Toulon might have believed in the indefinite duration of the 
‘siege. Already, however, Bonaparte’s prediction was coming 
true ; the English fleet began to withdraw, involving the evacua- 
tion of the place. The inhabitants of Toulon learned with 
inexpressible dismay that the squadron was on the point of 
leaving, and that vessels were offered for those who wished to 
fly. A multitude, struck with despair and beside themselves with 
terror, rushed to the ships to escape from republican ven- 
geance. More than fifteen thousand inhabitants thus aban- 
doned their homes. The town was soon deserted and given 
up to the convicts, who had broken their chains. Night came 
on and increased the confusion of the scenes of which the 
“port was the theatre. All at once a flame rose from the 


Arsenal, and soon after a sudden blaze shot into the air from|_ 


the middle of the harbour; it was our magazines and vessels 
which the enemy set fire to before leaving. On the other 
hand the Republicans had taken possession of the evacuated 
forts, and their balls sunk the boats into which the fugitive 
families were crowding. 

The next day the troops of the Convention entered the mute 
and terror-stricken town. Many hundreds of the inhabitants, 
who had not supposed it needful to take to flight, were publicly 
shot without any other form of trial than the simple denuncia- 
tion of their fellow-citizens, and their execution completed an 
expiation, already out of proportion to the crime of this un- 
fortunate city. Fouché, afterwards one of the great dignities 

of the empire, who had hastened from Lyons to witness the 
triumph of our army, wrote to Collot d’Herbois on the twenty- 
third of December: ‘We have only one way of celebrating 
victory. This evening we shoot two hundred and thirteen 
rebels. Adieu my friend; tears of joy run down my cheeks, 
and my heart is overflowing.’ Such was this strange and 

sombre epoch in our history, in which we come at once upon 
the basest infamy and the most exalted virtue. 

It is from the siege of Toulon that we may date the time of 

- Napoleon Bonaparte’s name beginning to engrave itself in the 
recollection of men. Surrounded by such terrible pictures, the 
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figure of this extraordinary man first appears on the stage of a 
history. Although not then more than twenty-four years of 
age, he had been brought into contact with so ST different, 4 
men that his mind had acquired a maturity, an experience, and » . 
a self-possession, such as the ordinary conditions of life are 
scarcely capable of developing. ‘One ages quickly on the “3 
battle-field’ he said one day, speaking of himself. This is ~ 
still more true of revolutions. The private and public vicissi-— 
tudes through which he had passed had turned his heart into — 
bronze. As often happens in similar cases, this sudden and ~ 
premature check to youth, while giving an immense vigour ; 
to the mind, had dried up the sources of some of the best and 
noblest portions of the man. An ambition, as yet without any 
definite aim, but active, tenacious, impatient, irritated by the 
obstacles it had hitherto encountered, and still more by the_ 
misfortunes it had brought on the innocent, subjugated every 
other motive and reigned alone over his soul. To what might 
not such ambition aspire, in the midst of such a chaos, and ~ 
armed with weapons so tempered, the genius of a great captain, 
the art of striking men’s imagination, an eye of marvellous — 
penetration, knowledge of men and contempt for them, the 
subtlety of the Italian, the indomitable and rugged selfwill of 
the Corsican? 
After the siege of Toulon, Bonaparte was raised to tne rank — 
of General of Artillery, and was sent to defend the coast of 
Provence which had been left perfectly unprotected. He took 
to this mission all his accustomed activity, reorganized the - 
defence on a new plan which simplified the old methods, and ~ 
which he carried into execution undisturbed by the objections . 
of ignorance and routine. In consequence of one of his Opera- 
tions he was even summoned to the bar of the Convention, on 
the charge of having tried to restore a Bastille in Marseilles, 
but men of wealth and influence gave security for him and % 
spared him this perilous journey. In a short time he had 
completely protected the Mediterranean coast from the attacks 
of the English fleet, which he kept at such a distance that it 
could no longer damage our ‘coasting trade. That done, he — 
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rejoined the Head Quarters of the army of Italy at Nice 
(March 1794). 

_ This army, under the command of General Dumerbion, an 
‘officer of merit but past service, had been exhausting its 
‘strength for several months, in useless attacks on the almost 
impregnable position, in which the Piedmontese troops were in- 
trenched at the foot of the Maritime Alps on the Mediterranean 
slope. The soldiers, discouraged by this monotonous warfare, 
in which they saw no progress nor any hope of an end, showed 
an unwonted indifference; and the officers, in whom all the 
fire and spirit of enterprise had been stifled by the chastisement 
for failure inflicted on their predecessors, dared attempt nothing, 
and contented themselves with holding their position and exe- 
cuting slow and methodical operations like those of a siege, 
which could bring them neither glory nor peril. 

But Bonaparte was not a man to. flinch from the respon- 
sibility that frightened them, especially since his enterprise at 
‘Toulon had turned out so excellently well. He had obtained a 
great ascendancy over the minds of the General-in-Chief and 
the Convention Commissioners, particularly over the younger 
Robespierre, at that time his most intimate friend; he-used 
it to induce them to attack the Piedmontese troops and drive 
them over the Alps. After having studied the difficult geo- 
graphy of this mountainous district and the position occupied 
by the enemy, he explained his plans first in a memorandum 
addressed to Dumerbion, and afterwards in a Council of War, 
where they were discussed and adopted. 

The sixth of April, 1794, the army began its march. The 
Piedmontese camps were firmly supported on Saorgio, a very 
strong place, defending the approaches to the Col di Tenda, 
which is on this side the key of the Alps. Instead of attacking 
these formidable positions in front, as they had hitherto re- 
peatedly done at the cost of great and useless sacrifices, Bona- 
parte resolved to turn them. To this end, a part of the army, 
divided into three columns, ascended the Roya, the Nervia and 
the Taggio, to commence operations on the left of the Pied- 
montese camp so as to invest and command it. During this time 
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cHar 1. |a fourth corps, reserved for the decisive stroke, under the — 


command of Masséna, filed along the Corniche, beat the Aus- “ 


trians and Piedmonitese at Saint Agatha, and took possession — 
of Oneglia and Loano. From thence, continuing this bold | 
course, Masséna crosséd the Alps at Ponte-di-Nave, not far 
from the source of the Tanaro, won a new victory there, — 
entered Piedmont, seized the castle of Ormea, and Garessio, — 
and then suddenly falling back again upon the Alps, began to — 
threaten the Col di Tenda from the opposite slope to that 
occupied by the Piedmontese army. The enemy whose posi- 
tions had thus been turned, and who were on the point of — 
having all communication with Piedmont cut off, hastily eva- 
cuated the camp of Saorgio, and thus without a battle sur- 
rendered this long-disputed position. They effected a retreat 
by the Col di Tenda, which shortly after fell into the hands — 
of our troops (May 7). This brief and brilliant campaign 
of one month gave the French army command of the whole 
range of the Alps, of which we occupied all the defiles from 
the Col di Tenda to Bardinetto. 

This success carried Bonaparte’s influence with the younger 
Robespierre to the highest point. The latter shared the dic-— 
tatorship of his brother Maximilian; he was master of the 
army of Italy, as his brother was master of France. His 
colleagues Ricord and Salicetti were bound to yield to him or 
else quit the army. After this victory he was entirely guided 
by the General of Artillery. It is only just to Bonaparte to” 
state here, that if, from interested motives, he allied himself to a 
party whose opinions he did not share, and whose excesses 
were repugnant to his feelings, he in no wise used this influence | 
to serve his own ambition, but employed it to good purpose in 
protecting the Italian army from the proscriptions and dis-. 
missals which were of every day occurrence in the armies of 
the north. He even saved the lives of some émigrés, who had 
been seized on board a Spanish vessel, and against whom the 
law against returned émigrés was on the point of being en- 
forced, Nevertheless the two Robespierres considered him to. 
be entirely devoted to their cause, as the Report published 


h 


Birainst him after the Ninth Thermidor proves, in which he is 
“spoken of as ‘thetr man.’ Notwithstanding the extreme dis- | 


“cretion with which he habitually passed over this period of his 
life, he has himself related a circumstance, which shows to 
what extent he had gained their friendship and confidence. 
When they were about to engage in the struggle with the 
_ Committees, knowing that they should need the assistance of a 
skilful and resolute officer, they offered him the place of 
Henriot, then in command of the armed forces of Paris, and 
whose want of ability they both were aware of. The younger 
Robespierre was recalled to Paris by his brother, just before 
_the Ninth Thermidor, and he tried to induce the General to 
accompany him. Bonaparte, however, in spite of the extreme 
_ Opinions he had seen fit to proclaim, really entertained nothing 
but repugnance for the cruelties that had been committed, and 
felt all the more averse to identify himself with them, because 
“even then it was possible to foresee a coming reaction in favour 
of humanity. He was willing to make use of the two Robe- 
“spierres, but not to compromise himself irrevocably with them. 
He therefore refused his friend’s offers, preferring to remain 
in a career which promised more lasting successes; but this 
refusal did not obviate the danger of finding himself implicated 
in a catastrophe which he had not believed to be so near. 
Bonaparte, who was already meditating a new campaign in 
Italy, undertook a journey towards the middle of July, 1794, 
the object of which was for a long time unknown, and which 
gave rise to many contradictory suppositions. The ostensible 
motive for his visit to Genoa was to press for the delivery of 
‘certain stores for the army, which though paid for had never 
‘been forwarded. The real object was, as Marmont who 
was one of the party says, ‘to ascertain what obstacles a 
coup de main on the town might meet with.’ The taking of 
Genoa formed a part of Bonaparte’s new schemes. The Re- 
“public had given a kind of pretext for this violence by allowing 
the English, in spite of the laws of neutrality, to seize the frigate 
La Modeste ; but her greatest wrong in the eyes of the future 
‘conqueror of Italy was her weakness, and the inconvenience 
D2 
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of having to respect her rights when it would have been so ~ 

useful to have her territory for the base of operations. a 


Bonaparte had no sooner returned from his journey to — 
Genoa than he was placed under arrest, and summoned to 
appear at Paris before the Committee of Public Safety, a 
|summons which at that time was considered a death warrant. ~ 
The revolution of the Ninth Thermidor was just over, and the” 
General paid the penalty of his connection with the Robe- — 
spierres. His arrest, over which a certain mystery still hangs, — 
was signed by two Convention Commissioners, first to the 
army of the Alps, and afterwards to that of Italy. Salicetti, 
who had left it shortly before this after a dispute with the — 
younger Robespierre, hastened back after the victory, and 
joined Albitte and Laporte in the imprisonment of his young — 
countryman. v 

Salicetti, all the hotter Thermidorian as he had to earn a 3 
pardon for the notorious extravagance of his former opinions, — 
was on this occasion the most active instrument in Bonaparte’s — 
disgrace. At first his protector, he had gradually grown to 
be his enemy, as the General’s fortunes had improved. This — 
antipathy, which had all the intensity of Corsican vindictive- 
hess, was increased by a rivalry which we are assured was 
not a rivalry in ambition only. What is certain is that all 
the charges brought against Bonaparte in the Report addressed © 
to the Committee of Public Safety dated the 19th Thermidor, 
were furnished by Salicetti, who alone had followed all the 
operations of the army, and Albitte and Laporte knew 
nothing of them. 

In this indictment his connection with the Robespierres is. 
only made a secondary matter; the chief charge against him is 
his journey to Genoa. By the most outrageous of all possible 
theories, Only to be explained either by panic or else by wilful _ 
perfidy, this journey associated itself in their minds with a vast_ 
scheme of treason concerted between Robespierre and Ricord, 
for Ewing up to the enemy the whole plan of our military 
operations. Once the truth of this fable admitted, everything 
was clear; there was no need of seeking a further motive for 
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‘the journey to Genoa: ‘ Bonaparte was ¢herr man, the framer 
got their plans, whom we were to obey.’ -The Report goes on 
to show how this fine idea first arose; it was Salicetti, who 
‘disclosed all these machinations. ‘< Salicetti came, and told us 
that Ricord had authorized Bonaparte to go to Genoa. What 
had the General got to do in a foreign country? All our 
‘Suspicions centre on his head.’ This expression, which at that 
time was no mere rhetorical figure, proves by what danger that 
head was for a moment threatened. 

However, Bonaparte’s arrest, and above all the order for his 
speedy departure for Paris to appear before the Committee of 
Public Safety, caused a lively excitement among all the young 
officers of the army, who had already united their own 
fortunes with his. They devised a plan for delivering him by 
“main force, and passing with him into the States of Genoa. 
Of this number were Junot and Marmont. The General had 
‘some difficulty in restraining and calming them. ‘I have a 
clear conscience,’ he wrote to Junot; ‘do nothing, you would 
only compromise me.’ It would, in fact, have been very dif- 
ficult to prove an accusation of treason before an impartial and 
clear-sighted judge; but in those times of trouble and agitation 
everything was possible. 

In the meantime he addresses his accusers, recalling the 
services he had rendered the Republic at Toulon and at 
Saorgio; he reproaches them for declaring him suspect, before 
examining the acts imputed to him. If he went to Paris with 
this suspicion hanging over him, the Committee would be 
influenced in its judgment, and his fate was settled beforehand ; 
would it not be better to reverse the order, and examine first 
the grounds of suspicion? ‘ Salicetti, you know me; have you 
seen anything in my conduct during the last five years which is 

uspicious towards the Revolution? Albitte, you do not know 
me; nothing has been proved against me, you have not heard 
me, but you know how artful sometimes is the breath of 
calumny... .. Listen to me, remove the oppression which 
‘surrounds me; give me back the esteem of patriots. An hour 
afterwards, if bad men wish for my life, I care so little for 
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it, I have so often counted it for nothing . _ Yes, sockieel 
but the idea that it may yet be of use to the country gives me — 
courage to bear its weight *.’ 

The General’s papers were sealed up. Among them was 
found the order relative to his mission to Genoa, signed by ; 
Ricord and containing full instructions; there was nothing in 
it to justify the strange suspicions of which he had been the 


object. In consequence of this, the Commissioners issued a — 


decree (the third Fructidor) by virtue of which he was set at 


liberty provisionally, and at the same time they wrote to the — 
Committee, that having no positive proof of his guilt they had — 
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released him principally in consideration ‘of the great use the — 
talents of such an officer might be, necessary as he is to an © 


army which he knows better than any one else, and where men 


| of this kind were extremely difficult to find.’ 


Such is the true account of an incident, which has been a 


confused and misrepresented at will, whether by Bonaparte 


> 
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himself, or by historians to whom history is only a servile 
commentary on the testimony which he chose to leave about — 
his own life. He was, he says, ‘put under arrest, for a few — 


moments, by the Commissioner Laporte, whose authority he would 
not acknowledge. In the first place, the few moments were ten 
days, which were days of anguish and anxiety for himself as 
well as his friends, and secondly, Laporte was absent during 
the whole time and took no part in the affair. It would be 
difficult to understand the object of a statement so ridiculous, 


did we not know how diligent Bonaparte was in obliterating all — 


trace of his connection with the Robespierres—a connection, 


which has latterly been so clearly established. The recollection 


of his opinions at that time was afterwards troublesome to him, 
and all the more so, because he treated that party with extreme 
severity ; and he did all in his power to make his connection 
with it forgotten, for the same reasons which induced him to 
destroy the copies of the Souper de Beaucatre, and to have his 


* This letter, though perfectly genuine, like many others of the same 
period is not published in Napoleon’s Correspondence. 
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‘speeches at the Club ascribed to his brother Lucien, then too 
young to have spoken them. 

Bonaparte was soon reconciled with Salicetti, for each had 
‘powerful motives for keeping on good terms with the other, 
but the reconciliation was only formal. They rendered each 
other mutual services, but the old friendship was never revived. 
At the time of the First Prairial, Bonaparte could have destroyed 
-Salicetti, and he refrained from making use of his power. He 


was capable of anger, but as entire a stranger to hatred as| 


to sympathy; he was governed only by calculation. 

The assertion contained in the J/émorres of Robespierre’s 
sister, whom Bonaparte knew at Nice and to whom he granted 
a pension under the Consulate, that on the news of the Ninth 
Thermidor the General instantly proposed to the Commis- 
sioners to march upon Paris and overthrow the Thermidorians, 
has often been repeated; but in this story we must only look 
at the idea that was then entertained about his character and 
Opinions, and if we admit it without further proof, we should 
misunderstand the irresistible force of the reaction of Ther- 
midor, and the stupor with which it struck its enemies. Be- 
sides, we have positive evidence of the impression produced on 
the mind of Bonaparte by the news of the fate of Robespierre, 
in a letter which he wrote at the time. In this letter, in which 
one cannot help tracing the hidden notion of procuring a certi- 
ficate of Republican orthodoxy, he briefly relates what had 
taken place and its results, and then, alluding to the tragical 
end of him who had been his friend, by way of funeral oration 
he adds: ‘I was somewhat affected at the fate of the younger 
Robespierre, whom I liked and whom I believed pure, but I 
would have poniarded my own father with my own hand if he 
had aspired after despotism’.’ 

It was thus that Bonaparte shook off the patronage of the 
extreme Democratic party, as soon as he found in it more risk 
than profit. He separated from it as he had done from Paoli, 


1 This letter is dated Thermidor 20th, year ii. It is addressed to citizen 
Tilly, Minister at Genoa. It is wanting in the Correspondence. 
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and from similar motives; but the Terrorist Democrats were 
not entirely defeated on the ninth Thermidor; they preserved — 
for some time longer active influence and persistent hopes, ‘and — 


Bonaparte did not definitely break with them till much later. 
Although his connection with them arose mainly from in- 
terested motives, it would be a mistake not to recognize in it 


also an effect of his strong natural leaning towards force and ~ 


authority. There is a connection between all systems of ab- 


solute power, and as his own was historically speaking the — 


child of that of the Committee of Public Safety, it is plain 
that he would at first be drawn by instinct towards the men 
whose heir he was one day to be. In the same way Cromwell 
was the most ardent of levellers before he became the most 
absolute of masters. 

The difficulties of communication in the elevated regions 


which the French troops occupied from Bardinetto to the Col ~ 
di Tenda, and much further up the Higher Alps, a vast semi-— 


circle of which the enemy had only the diameter to defend, 


made the Committee desirous to see the army resume the © 


offensive. Dumerbion received orders to recommence hos- 
tilities. The movement, too, was hastened by the approach of a 
considerable body of Austrians, who were proceeding to the Bor- 
mida. At the same time they learned that an English division 
was going to land at Vado and occupy Savona, in order to 
compel the Genoese Republic to abandon its neutrality. Du- 
merbion again applied to Bonaparte, whose plan, only partially 
carried out, was a kind of rough sketch of one which he soon 
afterwards executed in his capacity of General-in-Chief (20th 
September, 1794). The French army debouched upon Pied- 
mont by the plain of Carcara, not far from the place where 
the Alps join the Apennines. From thence they proceeded 
rapidly to Cairo; here they found themselves in sight of the 
Austrian army, which immediately beat a retreat. They over- 
took it at Dego, where they attacked and defeated it. But in- 
stead of following up this success by a campaign in Piedmont, 
where they could not have encountered many obstacles, the 
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French fell back upon Savona and Vado by way of Montenotte, _ 


. and undertook nothing more that year, 


It is easy to imagine with what dissatisfaction General Bona-| c#ar. 1 
‘parte saw the army thus fall back, when it was just on the 
point of effecting operations from which he expected such 
great results. But this short campaign, notwithstanding the 
bitter disappointment which its sudden interruption caused him, er 
was not wasted either for his genius or his glory, for it was at 
this point that he entered Piedmont in his memorable campaign 
of 1796; and it is possible that he might not have achieved so 
many prodigious successes in the same theatre, if he had not 
beforehand so thoroughly studied the topography of his field of 
battle. 

When the army of Italy returned to take up its winter 

quarters in its former position, it was decided to employ a part 
of the forces in a naval expedition. This expedition was or- 
ganized at Toulon in a great measure by Bonaparte himself. 
Its first object was to recover Corsica from the English, but 
this idea was soon given up; then to punish the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany for his timid complicity with the allies—a chastise- 
ment which he brought upon himself more by his weakness 
than any wrong he had done; and lastly, to effect a descent 
on the Papal States, and avenge the assassination of Basseville. 2 
But Admiral Martin, then in command of our fleet, having 
measured its force against the English squadron and seeing 
his own inferiority, abandoned an expedition from which nothing 
but disaster could be expected (January, 1795). 

It was shortly after the miscarriage of this enterprise that 
Bonaparte, to his great astonishment, received the appointment 
of Artillery-General in the army of the west. This change 
was part of a general measure, of a political rather than a 
military character, and affected several other officers in the 
army of Italy. As this army was considered the hot-bed of 
Jacobinism, it was thought advisable to disperse its principal 
elements as widely as possible. The measure had been passed 
by the Committee of Public Safety, on the report of Dubois 
de Crancé. It took Bonaparte away from an army where he 
had grown up, had done brilliant service, and had won high 
renown, to send him among troops exclusively employed in 
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putting down civil dissensions, a duty of a hateful kind even 
when most honourably discharged. Thus his name was scarcely 
known, and were he to distinguish himself by the brilliance 
of his achievements, the only recompense he could look fol 
was the dangerous one of an equivocal and compromising — 
glory. It needed all the patriotic abnegation of a Hoche to) ¢ 
accept without a murmur this post of sacrifice. i 
This unexpected blow gave Bonaparte mortal displeasure. — 
He started immediately for Paris, there to counteract its effect. 
and get a hearing for his complaints. He was accompanied — 
by his two aides-de-camp, Junot and Marmont, both of them i 
completely subjugated by his ascendancy, warmly attached to — 
his person, and already full of a boundless confidence in his 
star. On his arrival at Paris, he learned that he was sent to” 
the army in La Vendée, not as an artillery general, but ong 
in command of a simple brigade of infantry. E 
During his journey, Aubrey, the deputy, Carnot’s successor, — 
had been examining more closely Dubois de Crancé’s Report, — 
and had made this further change. Aubrey, who had been 
a captain in the artillery before he was a deputy to the Con- : 
vention, was Bonaparte’s senior in the army, and he saw with 
bitter envy, it is said, the rapid promotion of officers much 
younger than himself. To this motive of animosity, which is 
hardly consistent with the high position Aubrey then occupied 
as Member of the Committee of Public Safety, may be added 
another, which is more likely to have influenced him, and this 
was Bonaparte’s antecedents and the antagonism of their 
political opinions. Aubrey was a Girondist; he had courageously 
signed the protest against the events of the 31st of May, 
he had been imprisoned with the seventy-three, and he was. 


still one of the most zealous chiefs of the Thermidorian re- 
actionary party. 


as * M 


To any one who knows the envenomed passions of this 
bloody period of our history, there is no need to account for 
Aubrey’s hatred of Bonaparte by motives of personal 


| jealousy. Each party in turn committed acts of such atrocious 


vengeance, that the measure of which the young general was 
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a victim, might almost pass for a mark of moderation on the| cwar. u. 
part of an all-powerful adversary. Bonaparte employed the pe 
zeal of his most influential friends. Barras, Fréron, and the 
Bishop of Marboz interceded by turns, but without success. aN 
Aubrey replied to all their entreaties by dwelling on the restless. ome 
ambition of the general, his premature promotion, due to the 
good terms on which he had been with the Jacobin tyrants, 
while to one of them, who pleaded the most powerfully, he are 
asked, ‘How he could espouse the cause of a terrorist with 
so much warmth?’ Bonaparte tried to maintain his rights in 
person, and presented himself before the Members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. Aubrey listened to his complaints, 
but persisted in his refusal. ‘You are too young to be com- 
mander-in-chief of the artillery,’ he said, by way of conclusion. 
*Men age fast on a field of battle, and I am no exception,’ 
replied Bonaparte warmly. This reply, in which Aubrey could 
clearly perceive a criticism on his own military services which 
had always been of the most pacific kind, was not likely to 
induce him to change his resolution. He remained inflexible. 
Bonaparte had the littleness to remember this afterwards, when 
a word from him would have sufficed to save Aubrey from his pas 3 
unjust punishment at Cayenne, and he thus lost an opportunity ; 
of avenging himself in the only way worthy of a lofty character 
(June, 1795). 

After this repulse Bonaparte, unable to make up his mind 
to serve in the troops of the line, remained for some time in 
Paris, unoccupied and irresolute. It has been not unjustly re- 
marked as to this that the espre¢ de corps, then very strong 
‘among the artillery officers, by reason of the value set by the 
general ignorance ontheir special service, had the effect of making 
Bonaparte greatly exaggerate the consequence of his disgrace ; 
for if it be true that in the rank of the subalterns a command 
in the artillery is more important than the corresponding com- 
mand in any other part of the service, the difference disappears 
in the higher ranks. A general of infantry very often plays 
a far more conspicuous part in battle than a general of 
artillery. It was so in the first two campaigns of the Italian| 
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army, in which Bonaparte had, as it were, done everything, and © 
in which all the plans were his, yet he was, notwithstanding his 
post as commander-in-chief of the artillery, much less con- 
spicuous than many other generals, Masséna for instance, whose 
name figured in the first line of all the bulletins. We must not 
however accuse him of being the dupe of a military superstition, 
for he was changing an independent command for that of a” 
brigade, relatively a subordinate post, and, as he wrote to Sucy, 

he might believe that ‘many officers would lead a brigade 
better than himself, whilst few had been more successful in- 
command of artillery’ (August 17, 1795). 

However this may be, he had fallen into a momentary state 


| of depression and disgust, a mood not likely to last long with 


him, and he alleged bad health as a reason for not accepting — 
the appointment which had been assigned to him. It was not 
just then but a little later, that his name was struck off the 
army list for having refused to proceed to his post, and the 
statement made in the J/émorzal that he sent in his resignation 
is incorrect. In his letters to his brother Joseph, Bonaparte 
only speaks of two or three months’ leave of absence, and 
he explicitly and repeatedly says that he had never ceased 
to be employed as ‘general in the army of the west, but that 
he was kept at Paris by illness’ (July 25, 1795). At the same 
time what is admitted is that his situation, which was much 
more like the position of one waiting for an appointment than 
taking a regular leave of absence, was just then most pre- 
carious. France was suffering from the effects of a fearful 
financial crisis, produced by the increasing discredit of the 
assignats, and there was a famine with all its attendant horrors 
in Paris. The future master of the continent was more than 
once reduced to live from hand to mouth, and to accept help 
from his friends Junot and Bourrienne. Rich and poor alike 
were in want of bread; the louis was at seven hundred and 
fifty francs, and there came a day when Bonaparte saw that 
he must sell his books to live. But this misery was only acci- 
dental and temporary. His brother Joseph, who had married 
a lady of fortune, and who was warmly attached to him, would 
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never have left him in destitution, as has been said. His ima- 
gination, for a moment depressed by his changed circumstances, 
got back more activity, movement, and fire than it had before. 
Every day it conceived some new project, coloured by his 
passion for the marvellous and gigantic. When the inevitable 
disappointment came and chilled him, he would think of nothing 
but a comfortable retreat in the country with all the quietness 
of middle-class existence. He busied himself in finding good 
investments for his brother Joseph’s capital, and the choice 
of a suitable career for his younger brothers. Especially he 
studied with an attentive and scrutinizing eye the society in 
which he was trying to make himself a place—that Parisian 
society reviving after its long oppression, intoxicated with joy 


at the renewal of pleasure, luxury, enjoyments; and he drew 
_ pictures of it which were not without a trace of envy, for though 


ambition gave him thoughts beyond his years, he still had the 


_ feelings of a young man. 


‘The carriages and the fine people are all coming to light 


_ again, or rather it seems only a long dream to them, during 
_ which they ever ceased to glitter.... Everything is got up in 
_ this country to amuse and make life agreeable. People tear 


themselves away from reflection, and how is it possible to look 
at the dark side of this busy vortex? Women are everywhere, 


in the theatres, promenades, libraries; in the closets of the 


learned you meet pretty women. This is the only place in the 
world where they deserve to hold the helm, and men are mad 
about them; they think of nothing else, and live by and for 
nothing else. A woman only needs six months of Paris life 
to find out what is due to her, and what power she has.’ 
(Napoleon to Joseph, July 12, 1795.) 

It was about this time that he conceived the idea of asking 
the Committee of Public Safety to send him to Turkey, to 
increase the military resources of that country, to improve its 
means of defence, to construct new fortifications, and to re- 
organize its artillery. The motive he urged in support of his 
demand was the possible event of an approaching war between 
this, the natural ally of France, and either Austria or Russia ; 
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but the real attraction which this mission had for Bonaparte — 
was the indefinite prospects it opened up to his_ ambition. — 
Already he had in these regions and their future revolutions — 
those grandiose and chimerical views which he delighted in 
developing in later years, when, anxious at all cost to dazzle 
his fellow-citizens, he threw in their eyes the gold-dust of the ‘ 
East. ; 3 
But before he had even submitted his project for the appro- 2 
bation of the Committee, the army of Italy, having met with 
some serious checks, Doulcet de Pontécoulant, Aubrey’s suc- : 
cessor in the direction of military operations, asked for Bona- | 
parte’s services in the topographical office, in which the plans 3 
for the campaign to be sent to the various armies were being — 
drawn up. When the general applied for permission to set 
off with the officers whom he had chosen to accompany him, — 
the Committee, on the representation of Jean Debry, one of 
its members, refused to grant it, alleging as a reason in the- 
most flattering terms the usefulness of his services to the 
Republic. It was by a similar chance that Cromwell, when 
on the point of sailing for America, was in spite of himself 
retained in England. 
During the short time he spent in the topographical office, 
Bonaparte drew up for Kellermann, then commander-in-chief 
of the army of Italy, and afterwards for his successor, Schérer, 
a series of instructions which it is impossible to read without 
admiration. ‘They contain a clear. exposition from point to 
point, based upon political as well as strategic considerations, | 
of all the principal combinations which made the first campaign 
in Italy the most brilliant conception of his genius and the 
masterpiece of military art. He even calculates the exact time 
necessary for the execution of each part of his plan. He points 
out the precise spot at which the first blow will have to be 
struck, in order to separate the armies of Piedmont from those. 
of Austria. He foresees with unfailing accuracy that when 
once these two armies had been beaten, they would be easily 
induced to separate on account of the different interests they 
had to defend—the one haying to cover Piedmont, and the 
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other to protect Lombardy—a separation that would allow of 
their being crushed singly, and of peace being imposed on 
the king of Piedmont, but by giving him some compensation 


in Lombardy for Nice and Savoy, and so having him for an ally | 


‘instead of a secret enemy, as happened in 1796. If after this 
campaign the Empire does not demand peace, our troops are to 
‘penetrate by the Tyrol into the Hereditary States, and support 
‘the army of the Rhine. Such is the plan, which has this in- 
estimable advantage over that afterwards carried into execution, 
that although it contains the first idea of violating the Venetian 
neutrality, since the Adige is fixed upon for the line of opera- 
tions, at any rate we see nothing of conquest disguised under 

the name of emancipation of peoples, nor of war alternately 
carried on and abandoned from motives of personal ambition, 
nor of the basenesses of Campo-Formio. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a creation of genius like 
this could only be successfully realized by the man who had 
conceived it. These plans, although they had received. the 
sanction of the new Committee, exercised no influence over 
the operations of Kellermann and Schérer. Kellermann replied, 
that ‘the author was a fit inmate foralunatic asylum’.’ Schérer, 
‘that it was for him who had drawn them up to come and 
carry them out.’ It is easy to perceive by the slight importance 
attached to the instructions, that they did not bear the for- 
midable signature of the Committee of Public Safety. The 
armies were beginning to free themselves from its yoke, before 
in their turn imposing it on others. But this system of sending 
from Paris, far from the theatre of operations, the plans of 
a campaign all ready drawn up, was eminently vicious; and 
he who then devised them with so much skill was the first to 
revolt against it, when he had in his turn to receive them from 
others. And this function, however suited to the special 
aptitudes of Bonaparte’s mind, which dealt with military opera- 
tions with mathematical precision, was too obscure and unsatis- 
factory to please him. He was not of a temper to leave to 


1 Life and Correspondence of Pontécoulant. 
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4 
others the honour of ideas where the merit was his own. 3 
Besides he was devoured by an almost feverish need of action, 
as much the effect of physical temperament as of reason. He 
had by no means given up his projects in the East, but his 
first impatience had somewhat cooled in face of the threatening — 
circumstances which were beginning to show themselves in the | 
political theatre. Why should not the crisis, which every one” 
felt to be imminent, present to him in Paris itself that oppor- — 
tunity he was willing to go so far in search of? In the midst — 
of all his trials he had ever preserved an unshaken confidence : 
in himself and his future. To this he added that fatalism which 
belongs to all great adventurers, and living from day to day — 
always on the alert, he was sufficiently weaned from life un- 
hesitatingly to stake his own when the moment seemed pro- — 
pitious. —— 
‘I am constantly,’ he wrote to his brother Joseph, ‘in that 
mood in which men find themselves on the eve of a great battle, 
being fully convinced in my sentiments that when death is flying 
in the midst to put an end to everything, to be disturbed about — 
it is madness. I can meet fate and destiny with courage, and 
unless I change, I shall very soon not move out of the way 
when a carriage passes.’ (August 12, 1795.) c 
His name had been struck off the list of officers in active 
service for having displeased Letourneur, Pontécoulant’s suc- 
cessor’, when the 13th Vendémiaire (October 5, 1795) brought — 
him the occasion he was waiting for. It presented itself in 
even a finer and more decisive form than at the siege of Toulon, 
with that opportuneness and splendour which Fortune reserves” 
for her favourites. She seemed to have permitted his tem= 
porary disgrace only to render his elevation more dazaling | 
and more sudden. 
The Convention had just brought its long and stormy career 
to a close by giving France the constitution of the year III. 
Its last days had been made honourable by the firmness it had 


shown against the tyranny of the multitude, more difficult to 
4 


* This took place September 25,1795. Bourrienne, who made an ent 
of it, made a mistake in the date. 
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epress than that of the losers at the day of Thermidor. After 
1aving closed the Jacobin clubs, disarmed the faubourgs, re- 
yealed that work of frenzy and delirium, the Constitution of 93, 
ubdued and muzzled the populace at the risk of Tuining its 
wincipal support, struck without pity its own members as if 
© punish itself for having been their accomplice and instrument, 
his assembly, great notwithstanding its faults and mutilated 
y its own hands, was anxious to preserve its successors from 
he painful trials of its own experience. It left the fruit of 
ts long experience and tardy wisdom in institutions which are 
till, in spite of their imperfections, the most liberal that France 
las ever possessed. But having finished its work, seeing itself 
rrevocably committed to the animosity of the extreme demo- 
tatic party, and leaving the Republic to the mercy of a genera- 
ion who, though by no means hostile to the Revolution, knew 
othing of its passions, detested its excesses, and from im- 
atience to act in their turn only looked upon the Convention 
S an obstacle to their own accession, this assembly failed 
n confidence in the future. 

From this distrust of the Convention in the nation arose the 
rincipal defeat of the Constitution of the year III, I mean the 
Imost inevitable antagonism which it created between the 
sgislative and executive powers, by allowing the second to 
rithdraw itself from under the control of the first, and providing 
© mediatorial power to spare them the alternative of an open 
upture or entire submission. This dread of seeing its work 
ull into hostile or inexperienced hands, caused the Convention 
) commit another fault, of which the consequences were much 
lore immediate. Under the sway of these conservative feel- 
igs, which were so much the stronger within it while they 
rere new, the Convention remembered with fear the fate which 
ad befallen the Constitution of ’91 from not having -been 
rotected by its authors. The dupes of an exaggerated. SCEYPUr 
sity and a mistaken disinterestedness, the merehers 6f the Con- 
fituent had excluded themselves from the, Legisiative Assembly 
hich was to succeed them. The members: of the Convention 
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The decree of the 5th Fructidor decided that two 


electors. ao 
form part of the legislativ 


thirds of the Convention should 
body which was about to assemble, and that of the 1 3th Fruc 


tidor that the electors should nominate the remaining thire 
These decrees, which were an insult to the nation, produce 
a great irritation among men who were disposed fairly t 
accept the new institutions: they saw in them, and not withou 
reason, an encroachment on their own rights. They proceedec 
however, notwithstanding the complaints, and the Constitutio: 
of the year III, with the two decrees, was submitted to th 
Primary Assemblies; a hollow ratification, extorted by fea 
for any nation finding itself under the necessity of choosin 
between known and unknown evils, would infallibly embrac 
the former as the safer of the two. ; 
Paris, however, ventured to reject the two decrees, thoug 

it accepted the Constitution; but the provinces, following 
method which it seems impossible for them to break throug 
| voted all that was proposed, by a very large majority. TS 
somewhat disconcerted the enemies of the Convention, wl 
had believed their success certain. They made an appé 
against the validity of the vote, but failed to establish the tru 
of their allegations. ‘They soon proceeded from complaint 
menace, and the tribunes of the forty-eight sections of Pa 
resounded with the most vehement attacks. Then, finding th 
appeal to public opinion did not produce the result they ¢ 
pected, they resolved to appeal to arms. a 
The party with which the Convention had just broken v 
the same that had acted as its auxiliary against the extrel 
democrats. It included the richest and most enlightened p 
tion of the population of Paris, almost all the national gua 
nearly the entire electoral body, in short the whole of t 
brilliant bourgeoisie, that illustrious third estate, which, al 
havihg :giveh so many eminent men to France, and done 
work of Sox bad so long been trampled under foot by 
populace of ‘the faubourgs. Just when they were seeking 
blot out the recollection of so many humiliations by the 
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perceived themselves to be struck by a measure of distrust, 
stopped in their course, and defrauded so to speak of the 
Tuits of their most rightful conquest. In the liveliness of their 
unger they greatly exaggerated the effects of the decrees of 
Fructidor, and they exaggerated still more extravagantly their 
2wn strength. The ferment, which was rapidly gaining in 
Paris, was adroitly increased by the agents of the royalist party, 
who had become very bold since the encouragement given 
hem by Pichegru. On the 11th Vendémiaire the electors of 
fhe different sections assembled in the Odéon, to count their 
adherents and try their strength. On the 12th the section Le 
Peletier, situated in the centre of Paris, and the best known 
rom the number and boldness of its members, declared itself 
n insurrection. 

At the first noise of the revolt, the Convention, not much 
roubled by a spectacle which was by no means new, an- 
nounced that it was in permanent session. The small number 
of troops which were in Paris at the time were concentrated in 
one place, and the two or three thousand patriots who had 
seen disarmed only a few months before, were now ordered to 
ake up their arms again. As the numerical weakness Of the 
lefenders only increased the arrogance of its enemies, General 
Wenou was ordered to proceed by force to disarm the Section 
Le Peletier. Menou, a fair officer, but wanting self-possession, 
ind acting reluctantly in the embarrassment of having for 
idversaries the very men who had helped him to put down the 
nsurrection in the faubourgs, crowded his troops pell-mell 
nto a narrow space where they found their action completely 
yaralysed. He then entered the Convent of Les Filles Saint 
Thomas, where the Section held its meetings; a building 
ituated on the spot on which the Bourse now stands. There 
listurbed and alarmed by the salutations which followed one 
nother in quick succession from the irritated crowd, instead of 
ommanding he parleyed. The result of this interview, as 
ncouraging for the rioters as it was unworthy of the dignity of 
he Convention, was a sort of capitulation, by virtue of which 


was agreed that the troops should withdraw, and that the 
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members of the Section should evacuate the hall of their meet 
ings. But as might have been expected, the troops alon 
fulfilled their agreement. The Sections hastened to proclain 
their victory to all Paris. The danger became imminent. I 
was now half past eight in the evening. <A | 

Bonaparte was at the Feydeau theatre that night. As soo! 
as he was informed of what was taking place, he hastened t 
the spot, and witnessed the close of this singular scene ; fron 
thence he proceeded to the assembly, to watch what was to b 
the issue. They had just decreed the arrest of Menou, an 
were discussing upon whom of the different Generals it woul 
be best to confer his command. The extreme peril of thi 
situation made their choice exceptionally momentous, and th 
small number of officers in Paris at the time made it ver, 


difficult. Bonaparte hidden in the audience, heard, he assure 


us in his MWémozres, his own name put forward, and he deli 
berated for ‘nearly half an hour’ what he should do. It i 
certain that the name of Barras drew the greatest number ¢ 


‘votes, for the remembrance of his energetic conduct on th 


gth Thermidor had placed him in the position of an arbitrato 
Barras asked that he might have Bonaparte for a colleague 
Napoleon has given us three different versions of this im 
portant event, and in all three he carefully omits to mentio 
the recommendation of Barras, which was however the rez 
means of his appointment. The version given by Las Case: 
and which was corrected by Bonaparte himself, differs” i 
several important particulars from the one recorded by Mon 
holon; and we here get-an insight into the reflections whic 
made ‘Ene hesitate for half an hour about espousing the caus 
of the Convention. 

‘Was it wise to declare himself? Victory itself would Hay aX 
something odious in it, while defeat would devote him to | 
execration. of future generations. Why should he be the sca 
goat of so many crimes, in which he had taken no part? WI 
gratuitously expose himself by the work of a few hours, to sw: 


te pane of names which were never pronounced but wi 
orror 


eo 
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“On the other hand, if the Convention falls, what is to be- 
some of the great truths of our Revolution? Our numerous 
victories and our blood so often shed will be henceforth only 
actions to be ashamed of. The foreigner whom we have so 
Sften conquered will triumph and overwhelm us with contempt ; 
4 weak race with an insolent and a perverse court will come 
back exulting, will upbraid us with our crimes, will wreak their 
vengeance on us, and will govern us like helots, with foreign 
nelp. Yes; the defeat of the Convention would crown our 
enemies, and set the seal of bondage and shame on the 
country. 

‘These feelings, with youth and confidence in his strength 
and his destiny, decided him.’ 

The only point of any value to the historian in these bom- 
bastic phrases, evidently written long after the event, is the 
very Clear fact that Bonaparte did not lean to one side more 
than another; and that cold calculation and not principle 
zuided his choice. If he felt any scruples, they arose not from 
the cause in itself, but from the uncertainty of success. As 
soon as his resolution was taken, he presented himself before 
the Committee, and on the recommendation of Barras received 
his command. Barras had known Bonaparte at the siege of 
Toulon, and had formed a hearty friendship for him, he tells us 
in his unpublished A/émoires, on account of his likeness to 
Marat, to whom he had been warmly attached. The parts 
were divided thus ;- Barras was to be Commander-in-Chief, and 
Bonaparte was to be his lieutenant, and to execute his orders. 

The army of the Convention did not number more than 
eight thousand men, including the patriots to whom they had 
siven back their arms; but it was well disciplined and full of 
confidence, and it possessed forty pieces of artillery, which 
had been brought from the camp of Sablons, giving them a 
precious advantage over their adversaries, who counted less on 
strategy than on their mass. Bonaparte passed the night in 
preparation. He turned the Louvre and the Tuileries into a 
sort of intrenched camp, with artillery posted at all the outlets. 
He secured his communications in such a way as to enable 
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him to throw all his strength at any time on the point mo 
seriously threatened ; at the last moment he armed the membe 
as a reserve in case of extreme peril, and took care to ke 
open for his little army a retreat to St. Cloud if necessar 
This done, he waited, and gave orders to his troops not to fi 
till they were attacked. : 

The following morning, the 13th Vendémiaire, when # 
troops of the Sections entered from all the surrounding stree 
to storm the Tuileries, they came into collision at every poi 
with the posts of the Convention, and found all the approach 
guarded. The National Guard, which consisted of about for 
thousand soldiers, men full of ardour, but wanting in experien 
and stability, shouldered their guns, and took up their positi 
in front of the army of the Convention. Their two chiefs h 
been chosen at random: General Danican, a cashiered offic 
without ability, and a returned emigrant named Lafond, 
young man of the most brilliant courage. 

The two armies spent the greater part of the day with 
fifteen paces of each other, threatening but not moving, 
though after so much bloody dissension both shrank fr 
again rending the bosom of their country. At one time th 
seemed some hope that this extremity, so fatal to liberty, wot 
be avoided; but the blind animosity of both parties caus 
the attempted reconciliation to fail. At half past four in | 
afternoon Danican gave the signal, and Napoleon mounted 
horse. The fighting began at several points at once. T 
struggle was not so long, nor was it marked by the same tra 
fury which the walls of this city have witnessed so often sin 
Public places had not yet served for fields of battle, and 
strategy of street warfare was not yet become a science. 7 
issue of the combat was never for an instant doubtful. Lafo 
who directed the attack on the side of the Quays, threw 
column through the Rue Dauphine, along the Quay Volta 
on to the Pont Royal; but overwhelmed in front and flank 
the cannon, it stopped short and rapidly dispersed. Th 
he tallied the scattered remnants under the fire which 3 
decimating them; but he did not succeed in storming” 
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pridge. At the church of St. Roche, the resistance offered was 
not more serious. A few cannon shot sufficed to sweep clear 
all the adjoining streets. The members of the Sections, in the 
urdour of their first attack, did not seem to have foreseen that 
heir opponents might meet them with cannon ball. They held 
10 ground before artillery, which drove them successively from 
ul their posts. At six o’clock it was all over; the Convention 
aad carried the day. They were afraid to exult over their 
victory, for they had more than one kind of enemies; and in 
destroying the one, they placed themselves at the mercy of the 
others. The vanquished were treated with diplomatic and 
yenerous indulgence by their conquerors, who contented them- 
selves with disarming and disbanding their battalions. Lafond 
lone could not be saved, from the fact of his being an emi- 
srant, which at whatever cost he refused to disown. The Con- 
vention declared that their defenders had deserved well of the 
sountry ; it confirmed Barras and Bonaparte in their appoint- 
nents, and, as the former lost no time in sending in his resig- 
aation, Bonaparte was left in single possession of the title of 
Seneral of the Interior. Se ae aes 
General whose fortunes it advanced to a prodigious degree, 
vas™ a~fatal “One” “for” France. It strengthened and embittered 
he antagonism, ‘which the Convention..by..its unfortunate.de- 
srees Had Created, between public opinion + and the > government. 
instead of ‘conciliating that part of the nation, eminent as it was, 
vhich creates public opinion, and on whom it had thrown 
uspicion by the decrees, depriving them of their legitimate 
jopé Of influencing” the’ government, it had wounded and irre- 
ocably alienated them. It was easy to foresee that from that 
ime, @ Spirit of hostility to the Convention would pervade all 
he elections, and that thus driven from the legislative body it 
vould take refuge in the executive body and make that its 
tronghold. This is exactly what actually happened. The 
hird of the Deputies to be added to the members of the Con- 
rention who were to be retained, were all chosen from a hostile 
arty ; and the Convention which still formed a majority in the 
Councils, replied to this manifestation of the wishes of the 
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nation, by calling to the directory five regicides: Barras, Carnot 
Rewbell, Letourneur, and Lareveillére-Lépaux. Now, as in the 
Legislative Body a third of the members were changed ever) 
year, whilst in the Directory it was only a fifth, it is evident tha 
at a given moment, the Government composed of regicide: 
would find itself at open war with the Councils composed © 
Moderates. And as neither of these bodies had any lega 
authority over the other, it followed as a matter of course tha 
force would remain the only judge left between them. Un 
fortunately the 13th Vendémiaire had shown all the world wha 
weight the sword of the soldier had in the scale. So this im 
auspicious day taught authority to reckon on the army, and th 
army to dispose of authority. It made ready from afar off thi 
paths to military government. F 

Bonaparte employed the few months which elapsed betwee 
the 13th of Vendémiaire and his appointment to the army c 
Italy, in assuring the victory he had won, and getting rid ¢ 
the elements of trouble and disorder, in reorganizing th 
national guard, in forming a guard for the Directory an 
another for the Legislative Body, and finally in busying him 
self with great activity about his own fortunes. Like ever 
essentially ambitious man, he only saw in his new position th 
means it offered him of gaining one still higher. The pai 
he had played in the late events, the importance of the pos 
he held, his connection with powerful personages, the formatio 
of a government still new and uncertain in its steps, were a 
circumstances that enabled him to mix himself up in alj th: 
went on, to interfere when he wished in the affairs of h 
colleagues, and to reign uncontrolled in his own departmen 
He. took advantage of this latitude with his accustomed d 
cision, acting without consulting any one, and paying ver 
little attention to any representations that were made to hin 
He was not less indefatigable all this time with the heads « 
the Government, whose good will he was interested in winnin; 
At the same time he protected the old nobility, in order 1 
efface from their recollection the cannonades of Vendémiaire 


he recalled the banished generals, and filled the government 
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guard with men who were his creatures, and whom he was 
jlad, he assures us in his memoir, to find again on the 18th 
Brumaire; he distributed appointments to his relations and 
tiends, many of whom he sent for from the remotest corners 
of the country to establish them in Paris; and he despatched 
arge sums of money to his family. (Letters to Joseph, from 
Jctober 1795 to February 1796.) 

A man of this restless character was not likely either to find 
scope for his mind in such a place, or to remain long without 
xiving great offence. To confine himself strictly within his 
own functions was misery to him, to go beyond them was 
0 plunge into the most dangerous of all undertakings. Yet 
in the midst of the incessant activity of parties, it was dif- 
ficult not to feel the temptation. The Directory soon began to 
regard Bonaparte with a certain uneasiness, which had some- 
thing to do with his nomination as commander of the army 
of Italy. Rather than make an enemy of him by recalling him 
within the limits of ordinary law, they preferred the expedient 
of getting rid of him by granting him some special favour; 
not reflecting that under pretence of averting the danger they 
were only rendering it more inevitable for the future. This 
cowardice, which was repeated several times, and at last 
punished by a cruel and memorable lesson, was the only policy 
the Directory had skill enough to employ to protect itself 
against the designs which it imputed to Bonaparte. However, 
it is not certain that on this first occasion the suspicion which 
the general inspired would have been worth such promotion, 
if his marriage with Joséphine de Beauharnais had not happened 
fo crown and consummate his fortune. 

Bonaparte has himself related how he made the acquaintance 
of Madame de Beauharnais. A few days after the disarming 
of the sections, a child between ten and twelve years old came 
0 Bonaparte to claim the sword of his father, once a general 
of the Republic, who had perished on the scaffold. This child 
was Eugéne de Beauharnais. The general, touchéd by his 
ears, ordered the sword to be given him, and the next day 
he received a visit from Madame de Beauharnais, whom he 
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cuar. 1. | only knew by name, although she was the intimate friend of 
his protector Barras. The silence which Bonaparte has kept 
with regard to this connection, and the share that Barras had 
» |in the ultimate resolution of Madame de Beauharnais, is easier 
to explain than his forgetfulness of the service done him the 
night before the 13th Vendémiaire. But the fact is none the 
less incontestable; it is certified by all trustworthy authority, 
and confirmed by Joséphine herself, who, with her creole 
apathy, would perhaps never have made up her mind to the 
marriage, if Barras had not added to her marriage-settlement 
the promise that Bonaparte should be made commander-in- 
chief of the army of Italy. ‘Barras assures me,’ she wrote 
a short time previous to her marriage, ‘that if I marry the 
general, he will obtain for him the appointment of commander- 
in-chief of the army of Italy. Yesterday, Bonaparte, speaking 
to me of this favour, which has already caused some jealousy 
among his companions in arms, although it is not yet granted, 
said, “Do they think I need patronage to insure my success? 
Some day they will be only too happy if I grant them mine. 
My sword is at my side, and that will carry me a long way.”’ 
Bonaparte had a burning and violent passion for Madame 
de Beauharnais, which was still further inflamed by his am- 
bition; for he knew that the marriage would not only give 
him the position which he most coveted, but also an entrance 
into a society which till then had only responded to his over- 
tures with excessive mistrust. To this affection, the only one 
it is said by which his heart was ever moved, he brought all 
the passion and fire of his impetuous nature. As for Madame 
de Beauharnais, she felt even in his presence far more trouble 
and amazement than love. The genius which she saw 
sparkling in his piercing and imperious glance, exercised over 
this amiable but indolent nature a kind of fascination which 
e she yielded to with a secret terror, and before surrendering 
herself entirely to its influence, she asked herself more than 
once if the extraordinary assurance evinced in every word of 
the general, was not the effect of a young man’s presumption, 
destined to meet with bitter disappointment. Her irresolution 
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increased when she reflected on the difference of age be- 
_ tween them, for Joséphine’s beauty was already declining, and 
the general was still a long way from the maturity of life. 
_ However, she succeeded in overcoming her scruples. The 
_ twenty-third of February, 1796, Bonaparte was named general- 
in-chief of the Italian army, and on the ninth of March the 
marriage took place. Carnot seconded his nomination in op- 
position to Rewbell, the patron of Schérer; but it was by 
no means he who proposed him, as is pretended in his JZémorre 
of the 18th Fructidor. In the marriage register Bonaparte put 
himself down as one year older than he really was, which has 
given rise to doubts as to the exact date of his birth; and 
Joséphine made herself four years younger, a double fiction 
suggested probably by a little feminine vanity on the one hand, 
and acquiesced in on the other from a wish to restore some 
parity of age between them in the eyes of the public by means 
of an obliging falsehood. In the first line in the list of 
_-witnesses of the marriage figured the name of Paul Barras. 
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SUBMISSION OF PIEDMONT AND THE CONQUEST 


d OF LOMBARDY. 


CHAP. 111. A Few days after his marriage, Bonaparte set out to join the” 

a army of Italy, and arrived at the head quarters at Nice on the - 
26th of March. Some days before his departure the Directory 

sent him detailed instructions for the campaign which was. 

about to open. These instructions were only partly conform- 

able to the plan which had been previously suggested more 

than once by the General himself. He was ordered it is true 

to cross the Apennines, and open the campaign by sepa- 

rating the Piedmontese and Austrian armies; but this object — 
once attained, instead of forcing Piedmont into peace, as he 
had always designed, the General was to content himself with 
; taking Ceva and Tortona, with obtaining Gavi from the Ge- 
- noese voluntarily or by force, and with leaving a corps of 
observation before Coni, after which, taking no account of the 
Piedmontese army, he would pour down into the Milanese, in 
order to drive the Austrian army across the Adige; a mon- 
strous plan, condemning him to leave in his rear Piedmont in 
arms, as well as Genoa hostile and ready to break out on the 
first occasion, besides exposing him to the inevitable risk of 
having his communications cut off. In addition to this, the 
Directory deprived him of the power of conceding a suspension 
of hostilities, while they reserved exclusively to themselves that 

of treating for peace. They adopted the General’s ideas upon | 
the necessity of making the enemy’s igh es support the army. 
Finally they recommended him to ‘use every means in his 
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power to excite the malcontents of Piedmont against the court] cuap. um. an 
of Turin.” The Milanese once overrun, what was to be ats ie 
done with it? The Directory let it be seen that it might, in| Se 
accordance with his own plan, be offered as an indemnity to | rie 
Piedmont for the two provinces of Nice and Savoy, which 
France had taken from her; but they did not settle the ques- 
tion, for they had some thoughts of giving it back*to Austria in 
exchange for the Low Countries; a proposition which shows 
at once how much ground the generous principles of the Revo- ‘ 
lution had already lost; not the France of 1792 would thus] ee 
have disposed of nations without their consent. These in- > Se 
structions, all the consequences of which had no doubt not 
been foreseen by the Directory, as their first result were cal- a 
culated to change the character of the war. The struggle | 
between France and Europe had hitherto been a defensive sae 
war; for the reasons which had led to our occupation of Savoy 
and Belgium, were not only identity of race, and the almost 
unanimous wish of the inhabitants of the two countries, but 
also the enormous increase of territory which Russia and Ger- 
many had acquired by the partition of Poland. We had only 
invaded Holland when compelled to do so in self defence, and 
without any intention of encroaching in any respect on the . 
rights and possessions of that country. In entering Italy with 
the hidden notion of disposing of territories wrested from the 
enemy, not by any rule of right but merely to serve our own 
purposes, in giving authority to their General to excite the 
people against their sovereign, not to ensure their independ- 
ence, but on false pretences to make use of them, the Directory 
not only commenced a policy of offensive warfare, of which it 
was impossible to foresee the subsequent development, but they 
substituted interest for principles, and force for right; they 
returned to the old routine of wars of aggrandisement, and by 
an inevitable consequence, they were giving a preponderating 
force in the Republic to the military element. 

Nor was Bonaparte’s proclamation on taking the field less 
opposed to the spirit which had hitherto animated the Re- 
publican armies. It was an appeal to their ambition, and no 
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CHAP, TIL, teaser to their patriotism ; it was a war of conquest and not a — 


war of liberty that his words announced. 


‘ Soldiers,’ he said, ‘ you are hungry and nearly naked. The 4 


Government owes you much; it can do. nothing for you. — 


Your patience and courage do you honour, but cannot procure 
you either profit or glory. I am come to lead you into the 
most fertile plains in the world. There you will find rich pro- 
vinces and great towns. There you will find glory, honour and 
riches. Soldiers of Italy, can your courage fail you?’ 

These seductive promises, so often afterwards repeated in 


Bonaparte’s proclamations, of fortune and abundance, of victory 
for conquest and no longer for liberty, were then heard for the — 


first time. The Republican soldiers had often listened to ad- 
dresses about tyranny to destroy, of liberty to avenge, of chains 
to break—and if this was a worn out phraseology, at least the 


virtues it hallowed had not grown old; but no one had ever. 


yet spoken to them of riches to acquire; none had ever yet 
thought of inflaming their valour by kindling their cupidity ; 
till then it was only by their disinterestedness and their courage 
that they had been known. In reading these first words ad- 
dressed to the army of democrats by this powerful tempter, we 
think with sadness of the subsequent mad and gigantic adven- 
tures into which he was destined to draw them by the false 
allurement of grandeur. Not in a day did the soldiers of the 
Republic become the soldiers of the Empire; but the com- 
mencement of the change dates from this proclamation, in 
which Bonaparte pointed to Italy—Italy, not as a nation to 
deliver, but as a prey to seize. 

It is easy to imagine the effect which such summonses, 
relieved now and again by appeals to nobler passions, would 
have on an impatient, famishing and squalid host, composed 
for the most part of men who were young, ardent, adventurous, 
and all of them with their fortunes to make. They produced 
instantly in the common soldiers a thirst for pillage, of which 
modern warfare offers no other example; in their leaders a 
spirit of ambition and insatiable cupidity, of which we shall 
have to speak only too often, But it was by no means the 
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immediate consequences of this transformation of our military 
Spirit which were either the most serious or the most dan- 
gerous. 

When Bonaparte arrived at head quarters, he found that the 
army had not changed its position since the battle of Loano, a 
brilliant but useless victory for General Schérer, who was skilful 
enough to gain a battle, but not to profit by the issue. Our 
troops were ranged in échelons along the Corniche road from 
Nice to Savona, occupying the Col di Tenda and along with 
Sérurier’s division watching from Garessio the intrenched camp 
at Ceva, on the other side of the Apennines. 

Our forces have generally been estimated at no more than 
thirty thousand men, according to the number given by Na- 
poleon, who however is not always consistent on this point. 
It is more natural to refer on such a matter to his correspond- 
ence, written as it was from the dictation of events, than on 
his Mémoires, composed long afterwards for posterity, and in 
which so many circumstances have been either distorted or 
else passed over in silence. The figures vary even in the 
correspondence itself; if however we may trust to the number 
given in a letter to Carnot, dated from Cherasco, April 29th, a 
fortnight after the opening of the campaign, and before the 
arrival of reinforcements from the army of the Alps, a letter in 
which he earnestly begged for aid, and was therefore interested 
in keeping down the number of troops, we find that they 
amounted to thirty-five thousand men’. At the same time he 
announces his intention of entering Lombardy with twenty- 
eight thousand men; a figure it is impossible to admit on the 
supposition that he had commenced the campaign with only 
thirty thousand men, for since that he had fought six bloody 
battles, and left considerable garrisons in several fortified places. 

Allowing then for exaggerations in both directions, we may 


1 Elsewhere he says thirty-four thousand infantry, and three thousand 
five hundred cavalry; and in the same letter he estimates the enemy’s 
forces at the fanciful number of a hundred thousand men.—To the Di- 
rectory, Carrv, April 24th. 
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safely estimate the French army at thirty-six or thirty-eight — 


3 
2 
x 


thousand men; but it was composed of excellent troops, now — 


for long inured to the fatigues of mountain warfare in the Alps 


: : — ae 
and Pyrenees, consumed with an ardent impatience to ex- 


4 
‘ 


7 


change for new fields of battle the barren rocks, where they — 
were wasting their strength in unprofitable and inglorious ~ 
combats. At the head of this army Generals already cele- — 


brated were to be seen; such as Masséna, Augereau, Sé- 
rurier, Laharpe, Cervoni, and Kilmaine; in its ranks were the 
greater part of the men who were destined to make the fortune 


of the Empire:—Junot, Murat, Marmont, Lannes, Victor, Su- . 


chet, Berthier, Rampon ; others who were to fall without seeing 
the fruits of victory confiscated for the profit of a single man, 
Joubert, Muiron, Stengel, Lanusse. " 

Bonaparte’s appointment to the chief command had been 


viewed with some disgust by several of these generals whose _ 


services had been both longer and more conspicuous, if not 
more real, than his own; but their murmurs were lost in the 
midst of the acclamations of their young companions, who saw 
in Bonaparte’s rapid promotion a certain pledge of their own 
advancement. The young general was quite aware of the 
existence of this feeling of dissatisfaction, but full of confidence 
in himself, he assumed from the first towards the malcontents, 
as he did towards everybody, that tone of authority and deter- 
mination which was so natural to him. Masséna and Augereau, 
who were supposed to be the two most hostile to him, wrote 
him letters of congratulation, and very soon their secret rancour 
no longer ventured to disclose itself in face of the dazzling 
splendour of his victories. 

The Piedmontese army numbered about twenty thousand 
men, commanded by General Colli, an officer of high repute ; 
the Austrian army amounted to thirty-eight or forty thousand 
men. It was under the command of Beaulieu, an experienced 
general, but old and badly served. These two armies which 
had agreed to act in concert, occupied the slope of the Apen- 
eee Pp way from the sea, but each obeyed a private motive 
of its own, very little calculated to keep up that unity of moye- 
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nent which was so indispensable. The first was especially 
aterested in covering Piedmont, the second in closing Lom- 


ardy against us. This diversity of object, unfavourable as 


/ was to unanimous action, was further complicated by dull 
nisunderstandings and mutual distrust. Piedmont, connected 
jith Austria by a treaty of alliance since 1794, was extremely 
issatisfied with the way in which this power had fulfilled its 
ngagements, and though making common cause with her, 
. submitted to the necessity with regret. The first object in 
he campaign then was to separate Piedmont from her ally, 
n undertaking easy to begin by military tactics and to finish 
y diplomacy. 

In accordance with his first plan of the campaign, Bonaparte 
esolved to cross the Alps at the lowest point, that is to say 
t their junction with the Apennines above Savona. By taking 
nis road he not only greatly facilitated transport, which was 
n immense advantage considering the still backward season 
f the year, but also, instead of encountering either the 
ortresses which defended the approaches to Piedmont on the 
ide of the Col di Tenda, or the intrenched camp at Ceva 
hich protected it on the side of the Col di Bardinetto, he 
ntered Piedmont at the point where the two armies were 
ncamped, and he could thus attack either one or the other 
s he pleased. He therefore fixed his head quarters at Albenga, 
bout sixty miles from Nice on the Corniche road. He ex- 
ected to surprise the Austrians, but the movement of one 
f his divisions on Genoa gave them warning, and he was 
1e first to be attacked. 

Beaulieu, mistaking Bonaparte’s design, crossed the Apen- 
ines with a part of his army at Bochetta above Genoa, in 
rder to cover this town. D’Argenteau, his lieutenant, had 
rders to cross the mountains at the Col di Montenotte, above 
avona, that is to say by the same road which the French 
ad chosen to enter Piedmont. If this movement had suc- 
eeded all that part of the French army which was found in 
1e line of the coast between Savona and Genoa would have 
een cut off and taken prisoners. But whilst Beaulieu was 
Ce F 
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driving before him Laharpe’s division, which occupied our forward ~ 
outposts on the side of Genoa, D’Argenteau encountered an — 
obstacle on his way to Montelegino which stopped his advance. 
It was a simple redoubt defended by twelve hundred men 
under the command of Colonel Rampon. At that moment the 
issue of the whole campaign depended on this ill-guarded 
redoubt; both sides understood this. The soldiers swore that — 
as long as one was left they would not yield. Rampon re- 
pelled three furious attacks, and his resistance saved “they 
army. 

When Bonaparte, who was at Savona, heard of the danger” 4 
from which by a kind of miracle he had just escaped, he spent ~ 
that night in stealing a march on the enemy, in order to strike 
one of those unexpected blows which were the favourite pecu-— 
liarity of his military genius. The following morning, April 12 9 
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Beaulieu who had remained on the Corniche Road found 
nothing in front of him, whilst D’Argenteau who had fallen 
back on Montenotte from Montelegino- found himself con-— 
| fronted by Laharpe’s and Augereau’s divisions, posted in advance — 
of the fort, and behind him was Masséna’s division which had : 
arrived by bye-paths. Thus surrounded by superior forces, he 
was compelled to beat a retreat upon Dego, where the rest 
of the Austrian army was stationed, and he left two thousand 
prisoners in the hands of the French. y 
This first feat of war, known under the name of the battle 
of Montenotte, not only recovered all lost ground, but it also” 
threw into disorder the Austrian army, whose different corps 
dispersed between Genoa and Dego no longer had numbers or 
compactness enough to resume the offensive. Bonaparte, 
who was impatient to consummate the victory, proceeded to 
his attack the next day, April 13. But this time he found him- 
self in presence of both the Piedmontese and Austrian armies, | 
the former at Millesimo, covering the road to Piedmont, the 
latter trying to rally their scattered forces at Dego, on the 
road to Acqui and Milan, He first directed his main efforts 
against the Piedmontese, hitherto unbroken. He succeeded 
in driving them back upon Ceva, over the gorges of Mille- 
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simo, after having cut off one of their divisions commanded 
by Provera, which was reduced to take refuge in the castle 
of Cossaria, where after twenty-four hours’ resistance it was 
orced to surrender. The following day, April 14, leaving 
Augereau only and his division to keep the pass of Millesimo 
ugainst the Piedmontese, who failed to perceive the necessity 
of effecting a coalition with Beaulieu at any cost, Bonaparte 
concentrated all the rest of his forces against the Austrian army; 
ufter several attacks he drove them from Dego, capturing four 
shousand prisoners. This number happened to be nearly 
doubled some hours after by a mistake of one of Beaulieu’s 
divisions, which having left Genoa to rejoin the Austrians 
came full upon the French army, and only regained Dego to 
be themselves taken prisoners almost at the same moment. 

Thus after four days’ fighting, owing to the rapidity of his 
movements and that method of acting by surprises by which 
ue contrived on every battlefield to have forces superior to any 
that his adversary could oppose to him, Bonaparte had obtained 
the most important result of the campaign, the separation of 
he allied armies. The Piedmontese were in full retreat for 
Ceva and Mondovi, the Austrians for Acqui, while the French 
army found itself master of both roads, certain of its superiority 
n force over either army separately, and able to throw itself 
4t its own choice upon either one or the other, The greatness 
of these results created a striking impression that was felt 
sverywhere ; and when the soldiers in the march towards Ceva 
eached the heights of Monte Zemoto, and beheld the splendid 
jlains which lay stretched before them, surrounded by the 
magnificent amphitheatre of the Alps, they were seized with 
such admiration that they halted and saluted their young chief 
vith universal acclamations. 

The separation of the allied armies once effected, the in- 
tructions of the Directory required Bonaparte to leave Pied- 
nont, and to bear down on the Milanese. This was not how- 
‘ver a positive order, for he had “hated to bombard Turin 
if circumstances rendered it necessary ;’ but still with as little 
lelay in Piedmont as possible. The General, on the other 
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<, hand, was fully resolved to do nothing in Lombardy till he 
had absolutely reduced this power. So he left Laharpe’s di- 
vision at San Benedetto, to protect himself against any renewal 
of attack by the Austrian army; and reinforced with Sérurier’s — 
division which had been posted for purposes of observation at — 
Garessio before Ceva, he threw himself with all his forces upon 
the weak Piedmontese army. This force, compelled to retreat 
before an enemy of such superiority, scarcely made any attempt 
to defend the intrenched camp at Ceva, and contented them- 
selves with falling back step by step, taking advantage of every 
obstacle the country offered, to impede the march of the- 
French and to give time for the Austrians to re-form and come 
to their assistance. The 21st of April, afteraseries of desultory — 
combats, they met at Mondovi. They fought with gallantry 
but without success, and lost three thousand men, killed or i 
taken prisoners. The 23rd of April, Colli demanded an am=__ 
nesty in order to gain time; they would not even listen to him. — 
On the 25th, Bonaparte arrived at Cherasco, which was only : 
ten leagues from Turin. 3 
Dismay reigned in the Sardinian court. The king wished to — 
continue the war; but nearly everybody about him was so 
alarmed at the thought of a revolutionary irruption triumphant 
in Turin, that they were urgent with him to make peace. The - 
situation was not however desperate, for a protracted resistance 
must increase the chances of the conquered as it diminished 
those of the conquerors. The geographical position of Pied-— 
mont, its passes, its numerous fortresses, the brave, energetic, 
and tenacious character of the population, all gave it great 
advantages in an irregular warfare. Turin of itself could have — 
offered a. long resistance to the French, who had neither ar-— 
tillery nor material for a siege. It had only to consult its own 
history to find the glorious example it had to follow and that — 
might deliver it. Their army had still the valuable resources — 
of a considerable artillery, and of excellent cavalry, far su- 
perior to ours; and Beaulieu was already marching to their 
i relief. But what power have considerations like these over | 
minds demoralized by fear? The king yielded to the supplica- 
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tions of his court and to the terrors of an opulent and luxu- 
tious Jourgeoisie, and delivered himself up to his enemy. 

_ By his order Marshal de la Tour repaired to the French 
camp. Bonaparte, to whom these overtures were an unlooked- 
for surprise, received him with that air of conqueror and master 
which he knew to be so likely to impose on men; and when 
the marshal pronounced the word terms, ‘ Terms,’ cried Bona- 
parte, ‘it is I who name the terms; accept them at once, or 
Turin is mine to-morrow.’ The Directory had explicitly denied 
to the General the right of suspending hostilities. He did not 
however hesitate to exceed his instructions, confident that 
victory would insure pardon. But he did not in reality feel all 
the assurance he thought it right to affect; it was.at bottom so 
far from being genuine, that he proceeded to stir up.a revo- 
lutionary demonstration at Asti, in order to. hasten negotiations 
which were proceeding too slowly to please him. (Letter to 
Ballet, April 26.) The armistice was signed on the 28th of 
April. Piedmont withdrew from the coalition and gave up as 
pledges of submission till a declaration of peace the fortified 
places of Coni, Ceva and Tortona, or else Alessandria; she 
surrendered to the French all the military routes leading to 
France, and lastly she dispersed her army and disbanded her 
militia. Bonaparte, desirous of deceiving the Austrians as to 
his projects, added another clause to the treaty, by virtue of 
which the town of Valenza was to be surrendered, in order to. 
secure his passage across the Po. 

By this armistice Bonaparte had done better than if he had 
conquered Piedmont ; for the conquest would have necessitated 
a protracted, burdensome, and exceedingly dangerous occu- 
pation of the country; as it was, he held it at his mercy, his 
means of communication were assured, and he could safely 
attack Lombardy. 

Even before the armistice was signed, he hastened to make 
it known to the Directory, taking care to shield himself under 
the approbation of the Generals and the Government Com- 
missioners, ‘ who, as well as myself,’ he wrote, ‘regard this event 


as the most fortunate that could possibly have happened." 
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suspension of hostilities; and while he declared himself ready 


to bow to their decision if they refused to sign the treaty of ~ 
peace, he in a measure compelled them to do so by informing — 


them that he was going in pursuit of Beaulieu, and by advising 
them ‘not to count on a Revolution in Piedmont, because,’ he 
wrote, ‘the people are not ripe for it;’ thus overthrowing before - 
hand their favourite chimera. He hoped within a month to be 


in the Tyrol, co-operating with the armies of the Rhine, and — 
carrying war into Bavaria. ‘If however,’ he wrote on the 29th ~ 


of April, ‘you do not accept peace with the king of Sardinia ; if 
your plan is to dethrone him, you must occupy his attention for 
a time, and let me know at once. I will take possession of 
Valenza and then march upon Turin. I shall levy, he added, 
‘some millions on the duke of Parma; he will propose terms 


of peace; do not be in any hurry to accept them, so as to give . 


me time to make him pay the expenses of the campaign.’ 
As regards the Republic of Genoa, where the old claim of 


indemnity for losses sustained by the frigate Za Modeste was 


still pending, claims made more by way of intimidation than 
for any other reason, Bonaparte had written at the commence- 
ment of the campaign to Faypoult, our Minister at Genoa, that 
they ought to think themselves fortunate if they got ¢hree mil- 
lions. After the armistice, he advised him to demand fifteen 
millions; to such an extent had victory swollen the claims. 
This spirit of cupidity, this thirst for gain which he had so 
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| (April 24). The next day he informed the Directory of the 
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imprudently roused in the army in order to create in it a taste — 


for great enterprises, expressed itself in acts of spoliation, pillage, 


and violence, with such unbridled passion that he was at first — 


appalled at his own work. At Ceva, at Saint Michel and at 
Mondovi, the soldiers committed such excesses, that to use 
Bonaparte’s own expression, ‘they made him blush to be a 
man.’ (Letter to the Directory, Carri, April 24.) 

‘I am going to make some signal examples,’ he added, ‘I 
will reestablish order, or I will give up the command of these 
brigands.’ He published an order of the day at Lesegno, the 22nd 
of April, in which he said that ‘he saw with horror the frightful 
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pillage which some abandoned men were indulging in;’ and he| cuar.m ~ 
commanded the heads of the army to make their reports ‘on 4 

the morality of the Commissaries, the adjutant generals and 
superior officers,’ and gave authority to all generals of division 
to have any soldier or officer shot who should be convicted of 
pillage. A few days after, a second order was issued, proving 
that the first had been ill executed. ‘If pillage continues,’ he 
said, ‘all is lost, even glory and honour;’ and he announced 
in order to appease their cupidity his intention of levying heavy 
contributions on the conquered country, in such a way as to| 
enable him to discharge half their pay in cash. He did in fact 
make some examples; several officers were degraded, and 
several common soldiers shot; but with the system of spolia- 
tion which he thought it perfectly legitimate in himself to apply 
to the nations we were supposed to have come to free, he was 
not likely to obtain any very thorough reformation. All that he 
could do was to put an end to open disorder and scenes of 
public violence. It was, in a word, to regulate pillage, not to 
abolish it; disinterestedness was impossible in the common 
soldier, when it was not to be found im the chiefs, Bona- 
parte was the first to find excuses for those whom he was 
obliged to punish. ‘These wretches,’ he said, ‘are excusable ; 
they have sighed for three years after the promised land from 
the summit of the Alps, and now they have entered it, they 
wish to enjoy it.’ (Cherasco, April 26, to the Directory.) The 
promised land! it was in the same phrase that he had first 
lesignated Italy to his troops. Was it wonderful that they 
inderstood him literally, and claimed their share of the booty? 
What right had he to the sole disposal of a common con- 
juest? Did it suffice that the spoliation should be carried 
yn under regular forms and in the name of the government, 
o make the act equitable? Such was evidently his opinion, 
or in the same letter, in which he speaks of ‘the horrors which 
nade him shudder,’ he said, ‘if this splendid country can be I 
aved from pillage, we may obtain considerable advantages 
rom it; the province of Mondovi alone will give us a million.’ 
‘rom pillage to this kind of spoliation there was evidently an 
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immense distance, so far as regards the behaviour and discipline 
of the army, but in a moral point of view the two circumstances | 
flowed from the same source, and were sure to lead to the 
same effect. 

Ina fresh proclamation from Cherasco, dated April 26,in which i 
Bonaparte addresses the army as the Conquering Army of Italy, 
he summed up the results of this crushing campaign; he enu- 
merates the past exploits of his soldiers, and those they were 
soon to achieve; he reminds them ‘that the ashes of the 
conquerors of Tarquin were still trodden on by the assassins 
of Basseville.’ But with the promise of what reward did he~ 
stimulate them? The promise was still Italy. ‘Friends,’ he 
said, ‘I promise it to you, this conquest!’ And by the strangest 
of contradictions, he styled them ‘the liberators of the people.’ ~ 
He concludes by an address to the Italians themselves: ‘ Natives — 
of Italy, the French army has come to éreak your chains; the 
French people is the friend of all the peoples; come with con- — 
fidence before her.’ To plunder those they were come to save 3 
from oppression, was a sorry way of beginning this scheme — 
of redemption. 

The effect produced in Paris by the news of these successes 
was immense. Never were the wings of victory so swift, 
never were triumphs better adapted to strike men’s imagina- 
tion by simplicity of process and grandeur of result. The fever 
of excitement which had taken possession of the army, spread — 
through France. Each morning the Monz‘eur published one 
after another Bonaparte’s reports to the Directory, his pro- 
clamations, the value of the sfoléa opima which he had taken 
from the enemy. Men’s imaginations became violently heated. — 
The new men who formed the majority in the Directory, 
obscure yesterday, to-day invested with the power of disposing | 
of conquered kingdoms, were dazzled by the prospects opened 
out by the general before their eyes, and failing to see the 
inevitable term to which the spirit of conquest would soon lead 
them, forgetting that their strength lay in fidelity to the new ideas, 
they only followed Bonaparte with intoxicated enthusiasm in 
the path along which he was drawing them. They gave the 
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varmest reception to his aide-de-camp, Murat, who brought 
hem the standards taken from the enemy; they lavished the 
nost flattering marks of approbation on the general; they 
yassed a decree declaring that the army of Italy had deserved 
vell of the country ; they established a festival in honour of the 
fictory ; they confirmed, by a treaty of peace, the policy which 
Bonaparte had pursued towards the court of Sardinia, thence- 
orward at the mercy of France; in short, blinded by his 
epresentations of the inexhaustible wealth of Italy, and by the 
idvantages which they hoped to derive from it for their ruined 
inances, they encouraged him in the system of plunder which 
1e designed to follow towards the Italians, and like those 
sovereigns by the grace of God, whom they so often reviled 
n their manifestoes, they looked upon Italy as a rich farm to 
nake money from, and upon its inhabitants as a class of sub- 
ects liable to taxation at pleasure. 

The new instructions to Bonaparte issued by the Directory, 
May 7, had an immense influence on the manner in which the 
war was subsequently carried on. It is in these documents 
hat we must look for the true spirit of our occupation of Italy, 
or it is impossible in this matter to trust to the conventional 
Sommonplaces that have been uniformly repeated by historians 
without principle or without penetration. The great error in 
he first instructions of the Directory lay especially in the want 
of explicitness on certain points which ought never to have 
seen matters of doubt to a government that had sprung from 
he French Revolution; in the second, they entered without 
sower of return upon a path which had hitherto been only 
ndicated, and they entered it in the most deplorable way, for 
here is something graver than the policy of conquest, there 
s the policy of rapine and depredation. 

What instantly strikes and revolts the reader of these documents 
s the incredible intensity acquired in so short a time by this thirst 
or the wealth of a friendly people, and the shamelessness with 
which they display a greed that is usually artful enough to hide 
tself under the semblance of policy. They do not renounce the 
dea of plundering Genoa, only it would be safer to temporise for 
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a while, because it may become dangerous. Without any pretext 
for attacking Tuscany, since the French Republic was on good 
terms with her, they were to enter Leghorn, seize the English 
and Neapolitan vessels, confiscate the property of strangers, 
and leave a garrison to protect the town. The Duchy of Parma, | 
which had joined the allies, was to be spared out of considera- 
tion for Spain with whom we had made peace; but at the same 
time they were to take care that a heavy ransom was paid. e 
The Milanese, possibly, will find favour in our eyes, for” 
it is this we are going to deliver from the yoke of Austria. 
‘It is the Milanese especially that you are not to spare, wrote q 
the Directors to Bonaparte ; ‘levy heavy contributions there in © 
cash, and during the first moment of terror that the approach of ] 
our army will produce, let the eye of economy superintend its 
expenditure. If Rome makes any advances, the first thing » 
to require is that the Pope should at once order public prayers 4 
to be offered up for the success of the French arms. Some 
of their fine monuments, statues, pictures, medals, libraries, E 


| silver madonnas, and even bells, will pay the expenses of your 


visit to him ;’ and so on. 


This fast kind of plunder, unknown. in the history of the 
world since the famous taking. ‘of-Corinth, _by_the Romans is- 
perhaps that which has most contributed to rouse the nations — 
against us, and with justice; “for to rob the “‘Ttalians_ of their 
works of genius was in some sort to despoil them-of.theirpast 
and their glory. Every previous conqueror had respected these 
memorials of their history, the only titles to honour with which — 
they could then adorn themselves in the eyes of the stranger: 
it was reserved for their liberators to ravish them of these, 

That the corrupt Barras should have signed such instructions — 
is not astonishing ; but that the rigid probity of Carnot should 
not have revolted against lending his name and authority to 
a policy so antagonistic to the principles of the Revolution, - 
is incomprehensible. What was not to be expected, when the - 
man who passed for the personification of ancient virtue felt _ 
no scruple in ratifying such designs? It is very difficult to | 


|know accurately whether the first idea of confiscating the 
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ctures and statues of Italy, a measure perfectly at variance 
th modern manners, but which had unfortunately been at- 
mpted the preceding year in Holland and Belgium, though 


Mt in the wholesale fashion afterwards adopted, arose with 


gnaparte or the Directory; it is probable that this disgraceful 
pedient was discussed and recognised verbally and as a 
ssible contingency before the departure of the general. It 
uuld only have been adopted and reduced to a law by the 
an who contributed so largely to the revival of the old right of 
ynquest and its most iniquitous abuses; but the Directory must 
1are with him the miserable honour and the responsibility 1. 
ll that can be said in defence of the Directory is that the 
structions only proposed this measure for the Papal States, 
hilst Bonaparte, even as early as the rst of May, wrote to 
aypoult, our minister at Genoa :— 

*Send me some information about the Dukes of Parma, 
lacenza, and Modena; let me know the numerical force of 
leir armies, and in what the wealth of the country consists. 
specially send me a list of the paznings, statues, and oljets 
2 curtosité which are to be found in Milan, Parma, Piacenza, 
1d Bologna, &c.’ 

And on the 6th of May, the day before the instructions were 
nt off from Paris, he alluded to the subject in writing to 
ie Directory without any introduction, as if it were a thing 
uite understood and already agreed upon: ‘It would be as 
ell for you to send me three or four good artists, to make 
choice of the best things to send to Paris.’ 

National pride has generally led us to throw a veil over 


1 Thibeaudeau, one of the men who best personifies this epoch, relates 
ith indignation in his Mémoires sur le Directoire, that some French artists 
red to petition the government against this removal of chefs-d’wuvre of 
t. He forgets to mention the courageous protestation of Quatremére de 
uincy. The adversaries of this measure appeared to him enemies of our 
ory, ‘morose and unpatriotic fanatics.’ He alludes, in support of his 
pinion to what was done in Greece and in Egypt, and he is astonished 
at any one should think of disputing ‘our right to pictures which our 
\diers might have burned, or marbles which they might have broken to pieces.’ 
was thus that this tribune understood justice. 
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the motives of shameless cupidity which directed our first 
occupation of Italy, and which from the first tarnished the 
glory of our victories and compromised their results. People. 
prefer to dwell upon the artificial phrases and rhetorica 
commonplaces which were meant to amuse the crowd; the 
picture is more flattering and more pleasing to popular vanity) 
but in this way the true spirit of events escapes us, and 
their subsequent turns are so many riddles. People are 
astonished to see so much heroism and virtue end in the nego-_ 
tiation of Campo Formio; the rapidity with which our work 
in Italy falls to pieces is wholly inexplicable; they cannot 
make out how the Republic perishes at the hands of republican 
soldiers. To him who has followed step by step the progress 
of the spirit which perverted our political and military institu- 
tions, these events are clear; he is neither astonished at the” 
coolness with which these apostles of republican virtue trafficked 
in the rights of nations, as if the bargain related to cattle, nor 
at the slight durability of those vain phantoms of republics which 4 
we left in Jtaly after our conquest ; it is easy for him to under-~ 
stand how soldiers accustomed to recognise no other law than 
the right of war, to look upon power as the price of victory, 
to hold all from their chief, did not hesitate on the Rignecnil | 
Brumaire to throw one last conquest at his feet. 
With regard to military operations the Directory communicated _ 
to the general a conclusion at which they had arrived of the 
utmost gravity, and which would have had as one of its con- 
sequences the division of the command, and a complete change | 
in Bonaparte’s plan of the campaign. They informed him 
that the army of Italy was to be made into two separate ‘corps; 
one under the command of Kellermann was to protect the 
Milanese against the ulterior designs of Austria; the other 
under Bonaparte was to file along the coast to Tener Rome, : 
and Naples. The Directory attached great importance to the 
expedition to Rome, either because they hoped to strike a 
weightier blow against the old superstition by exposing to all eyes 
the infirmity of the idol, or else their zeal may have been stimu-— 
lated by the jealous fervour of the theophilanthropic Lareveillére 
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‘ho s: saw in the Pope a personal enemy. They repeated their CHAP. 111 
ormer injunctions to Bonaparte to do nothing without consulting 
he Commissioners, and since they could not blame him for 
he armistice of Cherasco, they congratulated him with the trans- 
arently hollow assumption that he had consulted them before 
reating. * These kinds of negotiations,’ they wrote, ‘are especially 
he province of the Government Commissioners with the army.’ 
_ These instructions followed the old routine of French in- 
asions, which had all failed successively by taking possession 
f the centre of Italy before the approaches had been secured. 
[hey were completely subversive of Bonaparte’s plan, who 
vith his sure glance had seen that Austria was the only enemy 
ve had to fear, and wished to concentrate all his strength 
gainst her, and make the Adige an impassable barrier, feeling 
ertain that when once this was done the weak states of Italy 
vould fall one by one into our hands. The rapidity of his 
mward march, his promptitude in engaging the government 
n his own course by his first brilliant success, preserved him 
rom having to choose between a useless remonstrance and a . 
yerilous acceptance of their plan, and strengthened his repre- 
entations sufficiently to make them prevail. 

The same day on which the Directory signed the despatches 
hat gave him such an unpleasant surprise, that is to say the 
th of. May, Bonaparte, who had already reopened the cam- 
yaign, after reinforcing his army and securing his communica- 
ions presented himself unexpectedly before Piacenza, intending 
o cross the Po there. Deceived by skilfully spread reports 
ind false manceuvres, Beaulieu was expecting him at Valenza. 
Jere he had covered with increased defences not only the ap- 
sroaches to the Po, but those to the Ticino also, which presented 
. second line and offered him a strong position at Pavia, the 
cene of one of our former disasters. In marching on Piacenza 
vith some thousand troops, at about twenty-four miles below 
he place where the Ticino falls into the Po, Bonaparte turned 
yoth Pavia and the Ticino, and was able besides to effect the 
yassage over the Po, always dangerous in itself, without serious 
listurbance from the enemy... He was not attacked till the next 
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| tween these two rivers, after having left a garrison in the castle 


day at Fombio near Pizzighettone, and then only by a single 
division of the Austrian army, of which he made two thousand 
prisoners. 

Beaulieu, who was not strong enough to keep the field against 
the French army, could do nothing but take advantage of the” 
natural lines of defence formed by the numerous tributaries 
of the Po which run through Italy from north to south, the 
Ticino, the Adda, the Oglio, the Mincio, and the Adige. The 
line of the Ticino having been forced, he fell back on the Adda, 
evacuating the whole of that part of Lombardy comprised be=_ ; 
of Milan, On May 9g, Bonaparte overtook him at Lodi, a town” 
situated on the Adda on the bank occupied by the French army. — 
The town was easily taken, but to cross the stream it was- 


| necessary to storm the bridge, which was defended by artillery” 


and twelve thousand men. This was an obstacle which most | 
generals would have hesitated to encounter for the sake of the 
soldiers’ lives; but Bonaparte in forcing the bridge hoped to— 
cut off two divisions of Austrians which he supposed to be— 
on the other side of the Adda. He did not hesitate in attempt- 


[ing this bold blow. He formed a column composed of the 


best troops in the army, which he placed for shelter behind the 
ramparts of the town, after having given orders to the cavalry 
to ford the river a few hundred paces above the bridge. This 


| done, he covered the bridge with showers of grape-shot and ball. 


The enemy’s line fell back and took shelter behind a rise in the 
ground. Our cavalry soon shows itself on their flank. Then 


the column unmasks, rushes on to the bridge, and though 


bending for an instant before a storm of shot, crosses it at 
quick pace, killing the enemy’s gunners at their pieces. 
Such was the battle of Lodi, of less importance from its 


| material results, than from the profound demoralization it pro- 
| duced among the Austrian troops by giving them an exag- 


gerated idea of their own inferiority. We only lost two hundred 


| men, and we took two thousand prisoners. This’ extraordinary 


stroke gave us the whole of Lombardy. Beaulieu was forced 
to beat a retreat upon Mantua and the Mincio. 
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ait was at the head quarters at Lodi, May 14, four days 
fter his victory, that Bonaparte received the dispatches from 
he Directory which overthrew his plan of campaign by in- 
orming him that he was henceforth to share the command of 
he army with Kellermann. Nothing could have been more 
salling to a man of his pride and ambition; but with the deci- 
ion of one who knows that he is fadepencanie he did not 
lesitate to send in his resignation, fully convinced in the bottom 
yf his heart that it would not be accepted. His letter to the 
Directory was firm but full of deference and courtesy. He 
yegan by announcing the conquest of Lombardy, which was 
ertainly the best introduction he could have chosen to give 
veight to his words. Then passing on to the projected ex- 
edition upon Leghorn, Rome and Naples, he assured them 
hat a simple military demonstration would suffice, provided he 
vere left free from embarrassment. ‘If I have to refer every- 
hing to the Government Commissioners, if they have the right 
o change my movements, to send me troops or withdraw them 
it their pleasure, do not expect any further success.’ But what 
vas more important still in his eyes was, that the unity of 
he military idea should not be broken. ‘In the present state 
»f affairs, it is indispensable that you should have one general 
vho has your entire confidence. If it is not I, I shall not 
complain ; I shall only redouble my zeal in order to deserve 
our esteem in whatever post you may appoint me to. Every 
nan has his own way of making war. General Kellermann 
1as had more experience, and will make war better than I; but 
oth together we shall make it ill.’ 

He addressed his letter to Carnot, with whom he had kept 
1p a close correspondence and who undertook to be his cham- 
gion with the Directory. Bonaparte, relying on his prudence 
ind warm attachment, gave him authority to make whatever use 
of it he chose. ‘I swear to you,’ he wrote, ‘that I have had 
he good of the country only in view. You will always find me 
n the straight path. Iam ready to sacrifice my own ideas to the 
Republic. If any one tries to lower me in your estimation, my 
nswer is in my heart and my conscience... . - I believe 
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| were notoriously hostile to him. Besides, the situation was 


one bad general is better than two good ones. War like po- 
litics is an affair of tact... . . I will not be fettered,’ he 
wrote in conclusion, ‘I have pepue with some glory; I desire 
to continue to be worthy of you.’ 

Bonaparte knew that this skilful mixture of dignity andl 
flattery would ensure him Carnot’s support, but that of the rest” 
of the Directory was more uncertain. Many of its members: 


serious and was worth the trouble of mature meditation. What i 
the general demanded in his letter was not only the disavowal_ 
of two false ideas, the expedition to Naples, and the division of” 

the command: there was also visible in it a strong desire to 
free himself from all control. This they saw was the point of © ; 
his recriminations against the Government Commissioners. He 
indirectly asked to be invested with a kind of dictatorship. 
Nor was this all; yielding to his demands involved a retreat 
from a step that had actually been taken, for Kellermann had” > 
received his appointment, and it was making a bad precedent k 
to withdraw a decree of which all had approved, simply on the 
demand of a general who had before this given proofs of his — 
uncompromising and imperious spirit. It was an error to con-— 
cede to him by artifice, what they had not granted to the force — 
of his arguments. Possibly it would have been better to gain — 
less brilliant successes, and not encourage the usurpation of 
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| the military over the civil power. They might also remind 


Bonaparte that his views on the necessity of unity of command 
had been quite different at one time, when another and not 
himself was concerned. When the proposal was made to unite | 
under a single command the two armies of the Sambre and_ 
Meuse and of the Rhine, he had offered a lively opposition to 
the measure, alleging that it would be to give too much power 
to one general. 4 
These arguments were discussed in ae Directory ; and it is 
certain that the Government had at least for a time a secret 
desire to accept Bonaparte’s resignation, and that under any 
| other circumstances they would not have hesitated to sacrifice | 
him. But the general had already learned how to fetter the 
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rectory, as much by the services of all sorts that he ren- 
red them, as by the popularity he had acquired. Every day 
d every hour he became more indispensable to them. They 
re in no hurry either to confirm or to dissipate his doubts, for 
sy did not reply to his offer of resignation till the 28th of May; 
t in the interval between the sending off of their first despatch 
d this day they received accounts of his brilliant success, one 
on another, so that their hands were to some extent forced. 
was not only the bulletins of Bonaparte’s rapid triumphs— 
> Po crossed, Lombardy conquered, our troops marching into 
lan amidst the acclamations of the people,—it was the more 
igible benefits to which the Directory attached so much im- 
rtance, under the pressure, we may add not by way of 
tification but as an excuse, of a fearful and almost un- 
ampled state of financial distress. 

In a communication addressed to the general by the Di- 
tory, May 16th, their intentions are as clear as possible. 
he resources which you will procure,’ they wrote to the 
neral, ‘are to be despatched towards France. And,’ they 
ded, in words which well express the cynical thought that 
pired them, ‘leave nothing in Italy which our political 
lation will allow you to carry away, and which can be useful 
us.’ Bonaparte had at once anticipated and surpassed their 
hes. Before the end of a month, he had caused a very 
ywer of gold to fall upon them; he knew that this was the 
t way to plead his cause successfully with them. By the 
pension of arms imposed on the duke of Parma, he stipulated 
t the duke of Parma should hand to France the sum of two 
lions of francs, twelve hundred horses with equipments, 
nty paintings, Sadnt. Jerome among the number, which the 
<e tried in vain to ransom for a million of francs, and supplies 
every kind for his army. By another suspension of arms, he 
ed on the duke of Modena contributions in money to the 
ount of ten millions of francs, and twenty pictures to be 
sen by the Commissioners. By a decree, issued the day 
r his entrance into Milan, he levied contributions on Lom- 
dy of twenty millions of francs, besides paintings and works 
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of art. His promises were not made in vain; as early as th q 
22nd of May he informed them that six or eight millions of 
francs in gold, and a quantity of ornaments, were on the road; 
he offered to send a million of francs to the army of the Rhine, 

where the soldiers had received no pay; and he sent one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand to Kellermann. = 

And all these sums, which, seeing the state of our fiance 
were inestimable treasures, had been realized by the same man 
who less than a month before had already given France the 
spoils of the conquered kingdom of Sardinia; by the samé, 
man to whom the Directory at the time of his departure for 
the army of Italy had only been able to give three bondi 
thousand francs to distribute among his famishing troops. How 
could they deprive themselves of the services of a man so 
precious, just at the moment when they were most needed F 
when no one could finish the work he had begun, and when 
he was adding new lustre to our arms abroad and increasing 
our prosperity at home? P 

The 28th of May, the Directory replied: ‘You appear to 
wish, citizen-general, to command alone the military operations 
of the present campaign in Italy. The Directory has given 
your demand mature consideration, and the confidence it has 
in your talents and republican zeal has decided the question 
in your favour. They no longer insisted on the expedition 
to Rome and Naples; they only recommended a coup-de-main 
upon Leghorn; and, as for the general’s proposals with regard 
to Germany, they left him in this respect perfect sh wil 
urging on him to be extremely prudent. 

The general availed himself of this latitude, which was in 
reality almost a discretionary power, to obtain still more. The 
Directory had, in fact, just surrendered to him the entire control 
of everything not only in war but in politics, in exchange for the 
advantages derived from his conquests. Bonaparte knew from 
this time forth how to silence the scruples of the Directory. 
A tacit compact existed between them. It is thus that men 
become little by little slaves of the necessities which they them- 
| selves have created. 
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_A deputation headed by Count Melzi, one of the most 
mportant and highly-esteemed men in Italy, came to Bonaparte 
ut head-quarters to offer him the submission of Milan. He 


mmediately sent Masséna to take possession of that opulent} 


ity. The following day, May 1th, he made his public entry 
mder a triumphal arch amid the enthusiastic cries of this 
ntelligent population, who hailed in him a son of Italy and 
he natural defender of her independence. 

_ Everyone in Milan was weary of the Austrian yoke. Ideas 
f liberty had spread throughout all classes, and the Milanese 
ould not believe that this French revolution, which had just 


lelivered them from it in the name of the noble principles that |: 


vere to regenerate the world, would one day leave them to 
all under the sword of their enemy. They crowded eagerly 
° catch sight of the young man who in one short campaign 
f two months had done as much as the greatest captains. 
dis short stature, his pale face, the sickly thinness of his frail 
ody which seemed consumed by the fire of genius, and which 
vas in reality made of muscles of steel, seized their imaginations 
yy the contrast it presented to such dazzling feats of arms. 
dis direct and penetrating glance, his abrupt, imperious gesture, 
lis Czesarean profile, his laconic speech, and his peremptory 
nd absolute tone, all bespoke in him the man born to com- 
nand; and from the first day he so identified himself with his 
ituation, that it was impossible to distinguish in his manner 
vhat was studied from what was not so. 

When he was first sent to the army of Italy and raised above 
‘enerals who were mostly his superiors in age and reputation, 
1e saw that in order to have power over them he must com- 
nand their respect, not only by the brilliancy of his achieve- 
nents, but by firmness, gravity, and character. Hence the 
evere watch he kept over himself, the studied simplicity of 
is habits, and the surprising austerity of his life in the midst 
f a licence which he willingly tolerated in others; for those 
tho knew him intimately both before and after this epoch, 
his austerity was neither the effect of natural inclination, nor 
jomage rendered to principles which had no place in his heart. 
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It was a means of power, and nothing more. He felt that— 
genius alone was not sufficient to gain him an ascendancy over 
his companions in arms, unless he added to it that moral 
authority which is the prize of a pure life. For the same reason” 
he rather encouraged others to indulge in pleasures from which. 
he himself so carefully abstained, sure as he was of keeping” 
them subordinate to his will when once they had given him this_ 
hold over them. 4 

Although he was opposed to the wasteful spoliation which — 
endangered the resources of the army or tarnished its reputa-— 
tion, he systematically shut his eyes to it when it was done 
with sufficient tact to save appearances, but he always let the 
perpetrators know that, if he thought proper to be silent, he 
was not their dupe, and from that time he was their master: 
these men became all the more submissive in proportion as” 
they felt themselves in his power. The scandalous oa 
which most of the generals and French agents made in Italy, 
were only additional guarantees for his absolute empire over 
them. He often offered them opportunities of making their 
fortune, by giving them a mission in which large sums of money 
passed through their hands without any supervision, and if 
they took no advantage of these he laughed at their scruples. 
Marmont mentions many instances of this concerning himself 
only, which bear all the marks of truthfulness and which at 
any rate agree with what is known from other sources. But, 
if Bonaparte chose to remain incorruptible among so many | 
venal souls, he did so from superiority of pride and ambition - 
and not of virtue. We cannot better describe the motives by 
which he was actuated than he has done himself. The Mémorial 3 
de Sainte-Heléne assures us that when Bonaparte was negotiating 
with the duke of Modena, Salicetti came into his room: ‘Com- 
mander d’Este, the duke’s brother, is here,’ he said, ‘ with four 
coffers of gold; they contain four millions of francs; he comes in 
his brother’s name to beg you to accept them, and I advise you 
to do so. Iam your fellow-countryman, and know the affairs 
of your family; neither the Directory nor the Corps Legislatif: 
will recognise your services; this money is yours; accept it. 
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without scruple and without publicity.’ ‘Thank you,’ replied 
Bonaparte coldly ; ‘for such a sum as that Iam not going to 
put myself in the power of the duke of Modena,’ 

Nor, he might have added, into the power of Salicetti. There 
s here, as we see, neither indignation nor reproach; it is a 
imple calculation and nothing more. The pious Las Cases 
emarks on this circumstance with his peculiarly expressive and 
recious trustfulness : ‘The emperor dwelt with a certain com- 
laisance on the details of this disinterestedness, concluding, how- 
ver, that he had been wrong and wanting in foresight ; for whether 
1¢ thought of making himself the leader of a party and an 
igitator, or of remaining a simple citizen in the crowd, it was 
he same; on his return, said he, he was left almost in misery, 
ind might have continued in poverty, whilst the lowest of his 
ubordinates and generals brought back large fortunes. But, 
1e adds, if my subordinate had seen me accept it, what might 
10t he have done? My refusal checked him.’ 
It was the 15th of May when Bonaparte entered Milan 
mid the acclamations of the Lombards, and the day but one 
iter, May 17th, he wrote to the Directory,—‘ We shall levy 
ontributions in money to the amount of twenty millions of 
rancs on this country; it is one of the richest in the world, 
ut entirely exhausted by five years of war. He further stated 
hat Milan was in favour of liberty, and much more patriotic 
han Piedmont, which, however, did not exempt the people 
rom our exactions, any more than the exhausted state of the 
country to which the general had previously referred. Milan, 
vhich had spontaneously made advances to us, was treated 
vith much greater severity than Parma, whose sovereign had 
oined the allies, but had been spared on account of his rela- 
ionship with the king of Spain. Bonaparte, referring to a 
ontingency which had already been foreseen, but not knowing 
shether the intentions of the Directory had changed, asked 
gain, ‘If this people wishes to organize itself in a republic, 
3 it to be allowed to do so?’ 

The Directory did not immediately give a final answer to 


his question; for the chiefs of the Revolution, the liberators of | 
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nations, were thinking more seriously than ever of giving Lom- 
bardy back to her oppressors in exchange for the surrender of 
the Low Countries; and this hesitation hindered the conclusion 
of a treaty of alliance with Piedmont, which would have given 
us twenty thousand more soldiers in Italy. 4 

In the meantime Bonaparte organized a provisional govern-— 
ment in Lombardy of an almost exclusively municipal cha-— 
racter, composed of a consultative committee, which already — 
existed under the name of State Congress, and which he only — 
interfered with to the extent of changing its members. He 
also formed a National Guard, partly to act as the police of — 
the country, but still more with the idea of persuading the 
inhabitants that they were henceforth to govern themselves— ‘ 
an illusion which was soon to be belied. He endeavoured to 
render himself popular by flattering men of eminence, and | 


“ 


receiving with marks of distinction the artists and savants of — 
the country, an idea for which he has often got all the honour, © 
but which was not a mere suggestion, but a strict injunction of — 
the Directory; and the same may be said of his fine letter to” 
the astronomer Oriani, which has been so often quoted. - 
It was, however, necessary to notify to the Lombards, at the 2 
risk of chilling their enthusiasm, the sacrifices they were to 
make in payment for their freedom. The general did this on the 4 
rgth of May, in a proclamation addressed to the people of — 
Lombardy. He begins by reminding them ‘that the Republic, 
which had sworn hatred to tyrants, had also sworn the fra-— 
termtylof peoplesi.: [27% The victorious army of an insolent ; 
monarch must spread terror in the nation over which it is vic- 
torious ; a Republican army, forced to undertake a war to the ; 
death against the kings that it combats, vows friendship for the 
peoples whom its victories free from tyranny. But,’ added he, 
‘if the French conquerors look upon the Lombards as their 
Prothers, these latter owe them some return. They ought then 
to aid in supporting the army which protects their independence ; — 
the right of war secures this assistance, but friendship ought to 
prompt the eager offering of it’ He goes on to announce a tax | 
of twenty millions of francs, ‘@ small contribution for a country 
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0 fertile, especially when we reflect on the advantages it is to| cHar.m 
»btain.’ 
These last words, which were hardly consistent with what 
ie had written on the subject of the exhaustion of the country, 
ontained a formal promise, and of this promise we know in 
vhat degree the general and the Directory intended to keep 
t. But the vagueness and obscurity in which Bonaparte de- 
ignedly covered himself in his conversations with influential 
lilanese, allowed them to guess only too well the aim of his 
olicy. With the view to a very uncertain advantage, they were 
Sked to load themselves with the too certain disadvantages 
vhich accompany conquest and foreign occupation, and at the 
ame time to expose themselves to the reprisals of their former 
nasters. Bonaparte himself pointed out the method in which 
he contribution ought to be raised. It ought ‘to be levied 
m the rich, on the people who were really well off, on the 
hurch corporations,’ and to spare the indigent class. 
A decree of the same day contained the nomination of ‘an 
gent to follow the French army in Italy, to seek out and 
ransfer to the territory of the Republic all the objects of art, 
cience, and so forth that are in the conquered towns ;’ and this es 
ndependently of the works of art surrendered by the Italian ee 
owers in execution of the treaties and suspensions of arms 
oncluded with the armies of the Republic. In virtue of the 
fth article of this decree, if the French authority could not 
rocure for this agent ‘the means of conveyance,’ he was 
mpowered himself ‘to make requisition for horses or carriages 
n the town where the removal was taking place.’ * 
The works of art and science were partly enumerated in 
he decree: they comprehended not only ‘pictures, statues, | 
aanuscripts, but machines, mathematical instruments, maps,’ 
nd the decree added an ef cefera, which implied a sufficiently 
reat variety of other objects, especially considering the hearty 
oodwill of those who were charged with its interpretation. 
. short time afterwards, in fact, Bonaparte himself informed 
1e Directory that Monge and Berthollet were busy at Pavia 
in enriching our Jardin des Plantes and our cabinet of natural 
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history,’ and were shortly to fulfil the same mission at Bolognas 
Even horses kept for pleasure were not long in being considered 
as objects of art. A large number of them were carried off 
from Lombardy, and of this quantity the general sent a hundred 
of the finest as a present to the Directors, ‘to replace,’ he wrote | 
to them, ‘the middling horses now harnessed in your carriage 
But this term of objects of art, however wide was the interpretaq_ 
tion given to it by the conquerors of Italy, was still further — 
extended in the imagination of the Directory, for at this very — 
moment they commended to Bonaparte’s serious attention some _ 
observations that had been addressed to them by Truguet, the ; 
Minister of Marine. In the Romagna, in the States of Naples, ” 
they would, according to the minister, find in abundance wood 
ready for embarkation; in other parts of Italy hemp of the finest — 
quality, sail-canvas, etc. All this was considered as being among _ 
objects of art. ‘Would it not be as well,’ said Truguet, ‘for 
each of these states to furnish and transport to Toulon with- 
as little delay as possible such quantities as they can produce ~ 


and as they have already in store? Jet us make Italy proud 


of contributing to the splendour of our marine. It is, as I think, ~ 
to second the views of the numerous patriots of these countries, © 
which enjoy the noble and proud satisfaction of having helped on 
the equipment and the success of the armies of the Republic.’ — 
Strange epoch, when such was the confusion of all ideas 
that rapacity spoke the language of patriotism and patriotism 
that of rapacity, each entangling itself so with the other, that 
it is sometimes hard for us to tell which of the two sentiments 
is uppermost: Thus money, means of equipment, monuments 
of science and art, products of industry and agriculture,— 
nothing escaped a system of spoliation hitherto without a 
precedent in the history of modern nations. To measure the 
precise effect that such exactions must have produced on the 
minds of an intelligent and cultivated population, to whom 
we were presenting ourselves as brothers and whom Austria 
had always treated with much mildness and conciliation, it is 
right to add to these the calamities occasioned by the frightful 
fever of robbery, pillage, and greedy extortion which had seized 
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he army, and of which we find evidence in so many orders 
Mf the day, in the almost daily executions, and the innumerable 
somplaints of general officers, powerless to repress an evil of 
which they had generally been the first to set an example. 
Along with our soldiers a swarm of jobbers, contractors, com- 
Missaries, speculators of every sort threw themselves on this 
inhappy country to gorge themselves on the prey, so that 
he army devoured everything in its passage. 

It is undoubtedly painful for a historian, jealous of the honour 

f his country, to have to place this sombre picture by the side 
f so many brilliant exploits, but the omission would involve 
10t only the suppression of truth, but a complete misunder- 
tanding of events,—a misunderstanding of a crisis at once 
lecisive and fatal for our national character and our political 
iberties. 
_ At the same time, there appeared a new proclamation from 
3onaparte to his soldiers (May 22): ‘ You have rushed,’ he 
aid, ‘like a torrent from the height of the Apennines,’ an 
mage only too true of our devastating march through Italy. 
No barrier, no army had been able to stop them, and their 
uccess was a joy to their country and the pride of their 
amilies. ‘Yes, soldiers, you have done much; but is there 
iothing more to do? Shall it be said of us that we knew how 
O conquer, but not how to profit by victory? Shall posterity 
eproach us with having found Capua in Lombardy? No: 
see you already fly to arms; a slothful repose wearies you ; 
very day lost for glory is lost, too, for your happiness. Let 
is be stirring, then! We have still forced marches to make, 
nemies to subdue, laurels to win, and wrongs to avenge. 

‘Let those who sharpened the steel of civil war in France, 
asely assassinated our ministers, burned our vessels at Toulon, 
remble! The hour of vengeance has struck. 

‘But the peoples have nothing to fear. We are the friends 
f them all; we are especially friendly towards the descendants 
f the Brutuses, the Scipios, and those great men whom we have 
aken for models. To rebuild the Capitol, and place there with 
ll honour the statues of heroes of renown, to rouse the Roman 
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people, whom so many centuries of bondage have enthralled, — 
such will be the fruit of your victories. They will mark an epoch ~ 
for all time to come. You will have the immortal glory of” 
having changed the face of the most beautiful country ine 
Europe.’ -¥ 

These proclamations, which electrified the soldiers, have since ~ 
been pronounced to have an excess of emphasis. It is im- 
possible, however, to deny the breath of poetic life which 
animates them. Bonaparte, so inferior to Caesar in good sense, — 
in practical temper, in that keen sense of proportion and of ~ 
the possible which alone constitutes a great political genius, — 
possessed to a far higher degree than Czesar the gift of seizing © 
and striking the imaginations of men. But while doing him ~ 
this justice, we cannot but recognize the fact that these warlike 
appeals appear more and more declamatory, the farther we are 
removed from the time when they were written; this is never ~ 
the case with writings inspired by deep and sincere feeling. 
If we look for the reason of the growing impression that these ~ 
proclamations of Bonaparte are cold, we shall find it in the 
| fact that they are the work of his imagination only, instead 
of being the product of his inmost emotion. They were com- 
posed like rhetorical exercises, and they were not the outburst ~ 
of sentiments which stirred them; he feigned an enthusiasm © 
which he did not really feel. He only employed these invoca- © 
tions of the great men of ancient Rome, because he knew that — 
they were likely to act upon the minds of his contemporaries ; — 
and if in spite of what was artificial about them, they really — 
did produce an immense effect, it was because from the be- 
ginning of the Revolution his contemporaries. may be almost 
said to have lived on nothing else but the recollections of 
antiquity. But if he made this use of oratorical artifice as_ 
a means to an end, he was by no means its dupe himself; — 
hence what we find in it that is factitious and affected. This 3 
artifice and this search after effect, which his contemporaries 
did not see because they were warmed by their own emotions, — 
are now perceptible under every word. This is why they leave — 
us cold and unmoved. With the great orators of the Revo- 
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tion, on the lips of Mirabeau or of Vergniaud, these images, 
jough drawn from the same source, are still stirring and have 
reserved a real grandeur, because they are the sincere and 
agic expression of their sentiments as well as of their situation. 
n Bonaparte’s proclamations they are only theatrical, because 
fe see the manufacture too plainly. He has, in fact, himself 
Uken the trouble to tell his secret about this in some curious 
nd significant instructions, addressed by him to one of his 
gents, General Gentili: ‘If the inhabitants of the country,’ 
e wrote (he was speaking of Corfu), ‘are inclined for inde- 
endence, flatter their taste, and do not fail in the different pro- 


lamations which you tssue, to make allusions to Greece, Athens, | 


md Rome. (Letter to Gen. Gentili of the 26th of May, 1797.) 
n this phrase the writer of the proclamations stands undis- 
uised. Where he was more sincere and more fully expressed 
sal feeling, was when he spoke to his soldiers of glory and 
ied to inspire them with passion for it. Bonaparte in truth 
yved glory ardently, and by it his ambition, selfish as it was, 
9se far above the vulgar level. On this side at least it was 
isinterested, and, though insatiably greedy for power, he was 
ot the man to be content with power without grandeur. But 
ie glory that he proposed to his soldiers was not glory in the 
sense which the modern world, and especially the French Re- 
olution, had attached to the word: it was glory as understood 
y the great conquerors of antiquity, which consisted in van- 
uishing, subjugating, and dazzling men, and not in raising 
nd ennobling them; glory which has in view victories of the 
word, and not the conquests of civilization; which proceeds 
y repression, craft, and intimidation, instead of acting by the 
ioral forces and with the spontaneous aid of the noblest 
assions of the human soul. Between these two conceptions 
f glory lies all the difference which exists between a. Bonaparte 
nd a Washington. 

The effect of the fiscal measures announced to the Lombards 
y the proclamation of the r9th of May, and still more of the 
epredations and excesses of every kind committed by our army, 
oon made itself felt. Five days later, the 24th of May, just 
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as the troops were making preparations to begin their march 
and resume operations against the Austrian army, the tocsin 
was heard ringing violently in all the villages between Pavia 
and Milan. The peasants in armed bands flocking in from 
the country threw themselves on our detachments. It was the 
uprising of distress, and not, as some have ridiculously asserte f 
a conspiracy of the monkish party. The slight support it found” 
among the clergy only proves the unanimity of the population, 
and Bonaparte himself never dreamed of attributing this revolt 
to them. In his proclamation he involves in it the ‘priests and” 
the nobles,’ using the formula of the times; but he could never | 
have so completely deluded himself about the true causes of 
the insurrection as to attribute it to clerical influence. 
The next day Pavia rose. The inhabitants disarmed the 
guards and surrounded the French garrison in the Town-_ 
Hall, which was soon forced to surrender, principally owing” 
to want of firmness in their commander. There was no actual 
revolt at Milan, but the inhabitants assumed a threatening and 
hostile attitude, and appeared only to be waiting a signal to 
declare themselves more openly. 4 
Bonaparte was at Lodi, where he was finishing his prepara-— 
tions for the campaign on the Mincio and the Adige. He 
started immediately for Milan with two thousand infantry, three F 
hundred cavalry, and six pieces of artillery. Milan murmured 
hoarsely, but committed no act of insurrection. Things had — 
been confined to a sally of the Austrian garrison, which still 
held the castle and had judged the moment favourable for 
extricating itself Bonaparte had several hundred persons © 
arrested by way of precaution, and then proceeded towards 4 
Pavia, sending on before him the archbishop of Milan, an old ~ 
man of eighty, suddenly and by violence made into a peace- 
maker from whose mission there could come no success. The — 
insurgents had pushed their advance guard as far as Binasco. 
Lannes drives them back after a short resistance, and Bonaparte — 
sets fire to the town, in order to strike terror into the revolters. 
From eight to ten thousand peasants had shut themselves’ up a 
in Pavia and manned the ramparts, when the French column | 
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ame in sight. The summons of the general producing no_ 


ffect, the ramparts were swept by successive volleys which 
upidly cleared them. ‘Then the grenadiers forced the gates of 
1e town by blows of their axes. The peasants dispersed pre- 
ipitately into the country, where they perished in large numbers 
y the sabres of our cavalry. The soldiers finding themselves 
aasters of the town, loudly demanded permission to pillage, 
nd Bonaparte granted it, thus yielding to a barbarous tradition 
mg proscribed by the code of civilized nations, and one 
earcely likely to cure his troops of the propensity with which 
e€ was always so ostentatiously reproaching them. He also 
ave orders that the municipal authorities should be shot, but, 
ortunately for his memory, the order was not immediately 
xecuted, and the general was glad enough a few days later 
9 show them a mercy which was no more than justice. As for 
he commander who had quailed before the rising, he was shot. 
sonaparte completed this pitiless repression by different pre- 
autions for security. Four hundred’ hostages chosen from 
mong the most important families in Lombardy were sent 
0 Paris as pledges for the future docility of their countrymen. 
ivery man taken with arms in his hands was shot. The 28th 
f May, Bonaparte addressed to the people of Lombardy a 
esh proclamation. How different the tone of this second 
ddress from that in which only a week before he had in- 
-oduced himself by invoking the fraternity of nations! This 
me he painted his army as ‘terrible as the fire from heaven’ 
gainst all insurgents. He warned them that his generals had 
rders to march against the rebel villages, ‘with sufficient force 
» crush them, to burn them to the ground, to shoot down 
ll whom they should find with arms in their hands. All the 
riests, all the nobles who remained in the rebellious com- 
yunes would be seized and sent as hostages to France. All 
ilages where the tocsin was rung would be instantly set fire 
9; every house in which guns were discovered would also 
e burned,’ etc. 

Thus, thanks to the iniquitous system of plunder which had 
een practised in Lombardy, a week had sufficed to change 
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a friendly people, remarkable for the gentleness of their dis- 
position, and whose gratitude and sympathy amounted almost 
to enthusiasm for us, before they had learned the real value 
of our services, into a suspicious, hostile, and irritated popula- 
tion, whom nothing but error kept from openly manifesting: 
their true feelings; and we were pretending to restore to them 
the noble pride of liberty, while we were treating them with 
more brutality and contempt than their ancient masters. 
While these things were occurring in Lombardy, the Directory 
was occupied in Paris in celebrating the festival in honour of 
Victory, which had been instituted in commemoration of the 
triumph of the army of Italy. At the moment when all Lom- 
bardy was on fire, by one of those frequent contrasts whic 1 
sometimes appear like the sport of an ironical chance, Carnot 
delivered a pompous and sentimental speech in the Champ 
de Mars, in which he mixed up eulogy of our armies with that” 
of filial love, paternal love, sensibility, gratitude, and above 
all humanity. ‘O humanity!’ he exclaimed, ‘how delightful 
is thy practice, and how much to be pitied the selfish soul” 
that knows nothing of thee!’ These philanthropic effusions 
were followed by dances and a banquet, and then a hymn ~ 
composed for the occasion by Lebrun-Pindare, with the fol- 
lowing chorus :— 
‘Enivrons, mes amis, la coupe de la gloire; 
Sous des lauriers que Bacchus a d’attraits! 
Buvons, buvons & la victoire, 


Fidéle amante des Francais.’ 
(Moniteur of the 29th of May and 2nd of Fune, 1796.) 


Slight details, which may seem beneath the dignity of a_ 
historian; but they have the merit of showing how little serious- 


ness there was at this epoch in a nation whose principal fault 
has ever been want of seriousness. 
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VIOLATION OF THE NEUTRALITY OF VENICE. 


DEFEAT OF WURMSER. 


On the 27th of May the French army resumed its march 
cowards the Mincio. All that General Bonaparte could attempt 
‘or the moment was to hurl the Austrians across the Adige, 
drive them out of Italy, and then return to the Italian States, 
and subdue them one after another by violence or by the fear 
of it. As for his projected campaign in Bavaria with a view 
© co-operating with the army of the Rhine, he was obliged 
0 postpone it by the armistice which had suspended hostilities 
during the negotiations for peace. Notice of the armistice 
had been given on the 2oth of May, but as this left a delay 
of ten days to the belligerent forces, the armies of the Rhine 
were still stationary in their cantonments, unable for want of 
money and supplies to make use of this delay in furthering 
any common operations. 

Instead of at once marching against the Austrian army, 
Bonaparte removed his head-quarters to Brescia, threatening 
the Tyrol with an advance guard at Salo on his left, and 
keeping watch over the Mincio with his right. This was to 
violate the territory of the Venetian Republic, one of the few 
Italian states which had refused to join the coalition against 
France. Bonaparte had long before determined on this viola- 
tion in his own mind, for his plan of the campaign had always 
pointed to the Adige as the only possible base of operations 
against the Austrian army. Nevertheless his instructions were 
to treat Venice, if not as a friendly, at least as a neutral power. 
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bei wv. 4 But ‘the general also knew that the Directory was ill disposed 

a towards this republic, and would not be sorry for any ill turn — 
which he might do it, if there was advantage to be gained. He 
took his measures accordingly. 

Venice, enervated by the repose of a long peace, half rina 
by the discoveries which had transferred the sceptre of naviga-— 
tion and commerce from her hands’ into those of the western 
nations, governed by a worn-out aristocracy, the only aim of — 
whose policy seemed to be that their city should form a centre 
for all the voluptuaries of Europe, presented at the end of : 
the eighteenth century no more than a blurred shadow of its ~ 
former self; but, still imposing by so many glorious memories, 
the republic, thanks to its traditions of freedom, possessed the 
most robust and intelligent population of Italy. The institutions — 
of Venice preserved their renown for mystery and terror, but ~ 
the gentleness of the people tempered the absolutism of the 3 
law; never was tyranny more inoffensive, and these antique ~ 
forms subsisted rather through the patriotism and tolerance of 
the subjects than through the omnipotence of the masters. — 
Yet Venice had what was under the present circumstances one ~ 
capital defect; she was no longer formidable. When the war 
which threatened to overrun her frontiers first broke out, she 
had adopted the policy which was most in accordance with her 
own weak state, but also most perilous to her independence— 
that of unarmed neutrality. As soon as the French entered 
Brescia, she protested against this invasion of her territory. 
The general replied by a manifesto couched in language which, 
though vague, was apparently the most reassuring possible. — 
‘The French army passed on fo the Venetian territory in pursuit — 
of the enemy, but would not forget that the two republics were 
bound together by a long friendship’ This was followed by — 
warm expressions of our respect for ‘religion, government, i 
usage, and property ;’ of the respect to neutral powers not a 
word. The general appealed to the rights and duties of friend- 
ship, but it was only that he might dispense with speaking 
about those of neutrality which he was trampling under foot. 

The Austrians had hitherto respected the neutrality of Venice. — 
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hey had the right of way through her territory, and possessed | cuar. rv. 
military road which was indispensable for their communica- a 
ons with the Tyrol, but they had never touched any place 
| the Venetian states, and it was evidently to their interest 
lat Venetian neutrality should be maintained, since it gave 
em but a short line of frontier to defend. Some fugitive 
ands had crossed the frontier by the side of Bergamo after 
le battle of Lodi, but this fact did not constitute a violation 
f the right of neutrals. If we had observed this right on our 
de, we should either have reduced them to powerlessness, or 
se have obliged them to break with Venice. The Mincio flows 
ut of the Lake of Garda at Peschiera, and falls into the Po not 
ir from Mantua, following almost a direct course from north 
» south. The first of these two places belonged to the Vene- 
ans, and was left by them perfectly unprotected, notwithstanding 
ie strength of its position; the second was the only point of 
ombard territory which the Austrians had retained, and the 
smnant of Beaulieu’s army was encamped at some distance 
1ence, half on one side of the Mincio, and half on the other. 
As soon as Beaulieu saw Bonaparte occupying Brescia in 
iolation of neutrality, he no longer felt any scruples about 
iolating it in his turn, and he planted his right wing at 
eschiera, where he could more easily defend the passage of 
ne river’. His centre was at Borghetto and at Valeggio, two 
ywns separated from each other by the Mincio, and connected 
y a bridge. His left wing rested on Mantua. He thus 
uarded the whole line of the river. Bonaparte feigned a 
esign to turn the Lake of Garda, in order to cut off the 
\ustrians from the road to the Tyrol, and at the same time 
) force a passage over the Mincio at Peschiera. By this 
ouble feint he drew the greater part of the Austrian forces 


1 The fact that Brescia was occupied first has been denied by some 
istorians and passed over in silence by others; but Bonaparte himself 
stablishes the fact that it was in his correspondence with the Directory. 
The Austrians entered it (Peschiera) when I had reached Brescia’ (June 
th, 1796). The Storia documentata di Venezia of Romanin leaves no doubt 
pon the subject. 
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to Peschiera, and after one of those night marches as rapid 
as lightning, which were among his favourite stratagems, he 
attacked the Austrian centre at Borghetto on the morning of 
May 30th. His cavalry had done comparatively nothing up to 
this time. ‘They were badly mounted, were very inferior to the 
enemy’s, and could not be depended upon. ‘It is impossible 
to give you an idea of the want of courage of our cavalry,” 
wrote Marmont to his father after the battle of Lodi. Aft 
Borghetto, Bonaparte put them in front, and under the com 
mand of Murat they did wonders. The Austrians were driven 
back upon Valeggio. As they retired they blew up the bridge” 
which united the two villages; but the grenadiers of Gardanne 
threw themselves into the river which was fordable at that point, 
and the Austrians no longer attempted to dispute the passage. 
They beat a retreat upon Peschiera, and from ga made 
towards the Tyrol. 

Bonaparte was thus at length able to make himself master 
of that line of the Adige which he had so long coveted. But 
how was he to take up his position without breaking openly 
with the Venetian republic, to whom all the places commanding” 
the river from Verona to Legnago belonged? However much 
he might despise a right which was not sustained by force, 
he had still an interest in keeping on friendly terms with the” 
Venetians so long as he was liable to another attack from the 
Austrian forces, for, unprepared as they were at the moment, 
they could when they chose bring as many as thirty thousand. 
men into the field. It was necessary to use force against the 
Republic in order to take possession of its towns, but it was. 
necessary to do so under a show of reason, and only to the 
extent in which it was absolutely indispensable for the execu- 
tion of his projects. He had already perceived by the manner 
of the Proveditores who had come to his camp, what alarm the 
report of his rapid victories, the bloody executions at Milan, 
and the depredations of his army, had produced in the minds 
of the Venetians, and he resolved to strike such terror as would, 
stifle even the thought of resistance. 


He was not long in finding a grievance to serve as a pre= 
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xt. Bonaparte had entered Peschiera after the Austrians 
ad evacuated it. He immediately fortified the place, seized 


ne arsenal and magazines, and disposed of it as if it had been| 


is own. The Proveditore Foscarini was sent from Verona 
1 the name of the seigniory of Venice, to remind the general 
fresh of the rights of neutrality. ‘As he crossed,’ he says 
1 his Report to the Senate, ‘the long columns of these wild- 
ooking soldiers, he commended his soul to God.’ Bonaparte, 
eeing his agitation, played before this trembling man one of 
hose comedies of fury in which he so excelled. Venice by 
llowing the Austrians to occupy Peschiera without hindrance, 
ad made herself their accomplice and ally; and when the 
roveditore explained that the place being without garrison 
iad been occupied by a surprise, which was true, he complained 
n violent and irritated language of the refuge which Verona 
ad given to the Count de Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII), 
Ithough he was perfectly aware that the Venetians had con- 
ulted the Committee of Public Safety before authorising this 
eception, and had only allowed him to remain after having 
eceived the formal assurance that France would not regard 
tas a breach of neutrality. Besides the prince had received 
ders to quit the Venetian states two months before. All 
hese grievances called for startling vengeance ; he should burn 
Jerona that very night. ‘After which, he continued, ‘I shall 
march upon Venice, and demand from the senate an expla- 
ation of treachery so glaring.’ ‘The terrified Proveditore was 
ost in apologies and supplications ; he was even weak enough 
o offer to receive the French troops in Verona, to which the 
reneral was willing to consent, though he added ‘that he did 
ot know how his government would regard it;’ for he wished 
0 reserve a fresh ground for violence against the Venetians, 
f he should see any advantage to be gained by it. 

Masséna had received orders even before this interview took 
lace to take possession of Verona at all cost, and he was 
Iready at the gates of the town. Almost the whole population 
ook flight when they heard of our approach. A few days 
ater we occupied Legnago also, which with Verona forms the 
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key to the Adige. The Venetians were also burdened with. 
the stipulation of furnishing provisions and munitions of war 
on credit. Bonaparte thus obtained his end at very little 
expense. ; 

On the 7th of June he wrote a minute account to the Directory 
of all these circumstances, and taking credit to himself for the. 
success of his trick, and alluding to the words by which he 
had taken care to preserve liberty of action for his government, 
he said: ‘J have purposely devised this sort of rupture, in case 
you may wish to obtain five or six millions from Venice. If 
you have more decided intentions, I think it would be well to keep 
up the quarrel; let me know your wishes, and wait for the right 
moment, which I will take advantage of according to circum- 
stances, for it will not do to have to deal with all the world 
at once.’ And he finished by this incredible acknowledgment : 
‘the truth about the affair of Peschiera is that Beaulieu dbasely 


deceived them; he asked for a passage for fifty men, and then — 


took possession of the town.’ 


Yet it was on this pretext, which he knew so well to be 
without any foundation, that he had taken from the Venetians 
all their strong places on the Adige. It was this that made 
the starting-point of all our complaints against Venice, and 
of that policy which ended in the preliminaries of Léoben and 


the treaty of Campo-Formio. 

Once master of these strong positions on the Adige, holding 
Venice at his mercy by the seizure of its best places and the 
terror with which he had inspired it, free from all anxiety with 
regard to Austria, who for some time at any rate would not 
be in a state to resume the offensive, General Bonaparte was 


able to turn his attention uninterruptedly to the Italian states, 


and enforce their entire submission. He first completed the 
investment of Mantua by taking possession of the entrances 
to the roads which led to the place. By this operation he was 
able with eight thousand men to hold in check a garrison 
of more than twelve thousand. He next turned his attention 
to Genoa. A number of armed bands, composed chiefly of 
Piedmontese and Austrian fugitives, deserters, and malcontents, 
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had been organised on the territory of this republic under the 
name of Barée/s. Taking advantage of the absence of our 
army, they intercepted our convoys and assassinated our strag- 
glers. These bands had been greatly increased in numbers 
by the revolt in Lombardy which had followed our exactions, 
and they threatened to cut off our communications. The 
senate, which had good reasons for not contemplating our 
success with any pleasure, did not interfere, and the Austrian 
minister at Genoa, Girola, aided by certain members of the 
Genoese aristocracy, encouraged the Barbets almost openly. 

Bonaparte did not stop at diplomatic remedies for this. 
Lannes set off with twelve hundred men, beat the bands, shot 
the prisoners, set fire to the houses of the supposed abettors of 
this brigandage which’ was really insurrection, and finished 
‘by demolishing the village of Arquata and the chateau of the 
Marquis Spinola, who was suspected of being one of the secret 
chiefs of the Barbets. At the same.time Murat was sent with 
a letter from Bonaparte to the senate. It was worded in the 
most imperious and threatening terms: ‘If the Republic did 
not know how to repress disorder, he would come at the head 
of his soldiers and do it himself. He would burn every town 
and village in which a single Frenchman had been killed. 
Girola was to be arrested, or at any rate leave Genoa.’ This 
satisfaction was immediately granted. Bonaparte here lost an 
opportunity of re-assuring the Genoese against their appre- 
‘hensions of our supposed designs, and of gaining their friendship 
by a frank and generous policy; but what he cared for was 
being master. ‘Let twenty families of the aristocracy be 
exiled, and some ten others who have been banished be re- 
called. By this means,’ he wrote to the Directory, ‘ the govern- 
ment of Genoa will be composed of our friends,’ which meant 
of our creatures. Everywhere and always his system was 
that of conquest. 

Already the reaction of alarm and mistrust, which Bonaparte 
had foreseen with so much sagacity as an inevitable effect of 
the defeat of the Austrian arms, was beginning to be felt in 
Italy. Events took place exactly as he had predicted them. 
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The Italian sovereigns, left to their own resources, trembled — 
before the conqueror of the empire. Instead of our having 
to march upon Naples, the king came forward to offer the most 3 
humble protestations—a shameful submission after so much 


bravado. Prince Belmonte Pignatelli hastened to the French 
camp to beg for an armistice. He found favour with the 


general, whom it suited just then not to abuse his victory. The — 


armistice was signed June sth, 1796. It deprived the allies | 


of the aid of the Neapolitan navy and a valuable body of — 
cavalry; and what was of more importance still, it spared our ~ 
troops the necessity of a march upon Naples, which in the — 
existing state of things would have been a very hazardous 3 
operation. Bonaparte showed both skill and prudence in being ~ 


content with thus much. From a simple soldier of the republic — 
become in so short a time the judge of sovereign princes, — 
Bonaparte, whose claims on his own government increased in 
proportion as he felt himself more and more indispensable, — 
assumed in his negotiations with Naples the tone of a man 
who was acting only on his own ideas; he caressed in Prince 
Belmonte influences which he believed he ought henceforth 
to conciliate; he represented himself to him as a mediator 
between the revolution and old interests, as the protector of the 
Italians, and as the man from whom they ought to hope every- 
thing, seeing the magnificent future which fortune promised 
him. ‘And do you think,’ he said to the prince, ‘that I am 
fighting for those scoundrels of lawyers ?’ 


The Pope, who knew that Bonaparte was far better disposed 3 


towards a policy of conciliation than the Directory, had already 
sent the Spanish minister, M. d’Azara, to him, to sound his 
intentions. But the grievances of the French government 
against Rome were not so cheaply satisfied as our rancour 


towards Naples, complicated as the former were by the im- — 


punity assured to the assassin of our ambassador Basseville, 
by the religious war which had been kindled and. kept alive 
among us by the Pope, and finally by the strong and very 
legitimate antagonism of all philosophical minds against 
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centuries. The pontifical power, then, could not hope for such| cxar. rv. 
easy conditions as those granted to the king of Naples; and, =. 
notwithstanding his perfect indifference to the just preposses- 
sions of the Directory against the court of Rome, ~Bonaparte 
could not do otherwise than feign to a certain degree to share 
them. 

Augereau received orders to march upon Bologna and 
Ferrara. He had only to make his appearance in these two 
states to find himself master of them, for the pontifical govern- 
ment was execrated. Bonaparte himself arrived at Bologna . 
on the 19th of June, and was received with boundless acclama- ; 
tions. In fact, whatever system of rule our army should bring, 
it could not be other than a boon to a population bowed 
down under priestly yoke, a domination that is intolerable 
even when least offensive, because it enslaves both body and 
soul, conscience and interests, and leaves no refuge for liberty 
even in the mind. Bonaparte meant to frighten the Pope, but 
he did not wish to go to Rome. ‘He had little trouble in 
producing the effect he wished, and M. d’Azara, whom he 
accepted as negotiator, soon received full powers from the 
court of Rome. The diplomatist quickly came to an under- 
standing with a conqueror who was so willing to meet him 
half way. Twenty-one millions of francs, fifteen in money 
and the rest in supplies, a hundred pictures, five hundred 
manuscripts, the provisional occupation of Ancona, Bologna, 
and Ferrara, and the busts of Junius and Marcus Brutus, a 
stipulation introduced by the general with an affectation of 
republicanism, to hide his secret complaisance towards the 
court of Rome,—such were the conditions of this new sus- 
pension of arms, which was not to be so quickly followed by 
a treaty of peace; for both the Directory and the Pope tried 
to gain time, in order to regain what had been ceded. Bona- 
parte knew that the Directory would not be satisfied with his 
armistice, and he took care, according to his custom, to anti- 
cipate their reproaches by throwing the whole blame on the 
two government commissioners. ‘They had,’ he said ‘ fettered 
his action, and by their want of address prevented him from 
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obtaining more favourable conditions: this way of negotiating : 
by threes was very detrimental to the interests of the republic.’ ~ 
He then tried to satisfy the Directory, by proving from detailed 3 
accounts that on the whole France had gained by the cam- ~ 
paign against the Pope no less than thirty-four millions of ~ 
francs, including the sum stipulated in the treaty, the contribu- ~ 
tions levied, and the money seized in the coffers of the money- q 
lending establishments (June 26th, 1796). = 
Italy might now be regarded as in a state of tranquillity for — 
the time. The grand-duke of Tuscany was the only prince ~ 
who had not either been attacked, or else had to pay his © 
ransom to France. He had only nominally joined the coalition, 
and was the first of the sovereigns of Europe to make peace 4 
with the republic; the mildness of his administration was pro- — 
verbial, and he had not a single enemy! among his subjects. 3 
But the Directory had for a long time coveted the port of — 
Leghorn, an important entrepdt of English commerce, and ~ 
supposed to contain piles of gold; Bonaparte, too, was not 
less anxious to seize upon this place, with a view to his projects 
for the recovery of Corsica. As pretexts are never wanting 
for the most iniquitous acts, it was resolved to consider some 
affrays between emigrants and French sailors, in which some 
English had taken part, as a breach of neutrality. To this com- 
plaint another still less sincere was added, that of the seizure 
of several small French trading vessels effected by the English 
navy, but outside of the waters of Leghorn, and for which con- 
sequently the grand-duke could in no way be held responsible. 
Even if under the Tuscan government some of those wrongs 
had been committed which were almost unavoidable in a small 
state lying between two such powerful antagonists as France 
and England, we should have demanded reparation before taking 
action. When Miot, our minister at Florence, a clearsighted 
and moderate man, heard from Bonaparte of the projected 
coup de main upon Leghorn, he tried in vain in an interview 
he had with the general at Bologna to dissuade him from it; 
he was not long in perceiving that the object of the Directory 
was not to obtain reparation, but to seize upon the wealth of 
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Leghorn. ‘If I had heard all you have to say earlier,’ said 
he general, ‘I might perhaps have followed your advice, but 
t is too late now, the orders are given and the movement is 
ready begun +’ 

Thus confiscation, which until then had only attended the war, 
9ecame now the sole ground for it. In the dispute got up 
with the grand-duke, as in the ‘open quarrel’ with Venice, 
everything was fictitious and imaginary, except our own cu- 
pidity. It was very important for the success of our operations 
ygainst Leghorn not to give the alarm to the English, from 
whom Bonaparte was anxious not only to carry off their 
merchandise, but also to surprise their vessels. For that it 
was necessary first to deceive the grand-duke. 

This prince was living in perfect security, when a French 
jivision crossed the Apennines, and proceeded to Pistota, 
pretending to be making for Rome by way of Florence. Bona- 
sarte soon joined itin person. Manfredini, the grand-duke’s 
minister, came to the head-quarters at the bishop’s of Pistoia, 
© learn the general’s intentions. Bonaparte assured him they 
were entirely friendly and pacific. The reason of this un- 
sxpected march of our army, he said, was simply to intimidate 
he court of Rome. The minister insisted that the troops 
should not pass through Florence, and consequently it was 
ugreed that they should pursue their road to Rome by way of 
Sienna. 

In accordance with the promise given, the troops set out on 
heir march under the command of Murat. But after a certain 
listance, they suddenly change their direction, and swiftly 
hrow themselves upon Leghorn. The English had already had 
warning, and when. we entered the town, Murat and the two 
sommissioners, Gareau and Salicetti, who had hastened hither 
0 seize the rich prey, saw their vessels, about forty in number, 
heering off. The plan had in some measure failed, to their 
yreat disappointment. They were obliged to be satisfied with 
he seizure of English merchandise to the value of twelve 
millions of francs. The grand-duke only received notice of 

1 Mémoires of Miot de Melito. 
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this treachery when the French column was at the gates of 
Leghorn. Bonaparte informed him, in a letter full of ex-— 
pressions of respectful submission, of the orders which he had ~ 
received from his own government to occupy Leghorn, in order 
to ‘maintain neutrality’ against the English; he repeated his ~ 
assurances of the friendship of the French government, and q 
concluded by promising that the flag, the garrison, and pro- 
perty, should be scrupulously respected, a promise which formed — 
a strange contrast to the instructions he had just given to — 
General Vaubois, who remained behind at Leghorn in the © 
capacity of governor. ‘If he discovered any plot at Leghorn, ~ 
or anything else involving the safety of the French troops, he ~ 
was to take all necessary measures for the suppression of 9 
tumult and riot, and the repression of the malcontents. He was — 
to spare neither persons nor property’ (June 27th). is 
On the 30th of June, Bonaparte had the bad taste to visit — 
Florence and seek hospitality from the prince whom he had 
just plundered. The grand-duke gave him the most friendly — 
and flattering reception. He rightly deemed it very unlikely ~ 
that his claims would be listened to, and therefore kept a 
dignified silence about his personal wrongs. He treated the 
general as a great man for whom he had no other sentiments 
than those of the warmest admiration. The general in return : 
showed his gratitude to his host by commending him to the — 
attention of the Directory. ‘You ought to feel,’ he said, ‘that — 
it is not well to leave the duchy of Tuscany in the hands of — 
a brother of the emperor’ (July 2oth): a thought which was 3 
in fact politic, and which would have been more so still if it — 
had been an answer to aspirations that we never dreamt of — 
consulting, but at all cost it ought to have made him careful : 
to avoid Florence. 
Bonaparte only remained one day in this capital, and then 
proceeded to North Italy. He knew that this affair of Leghorn, - 
which added nothing to his glory, might be turned to good 
account in another way. It was easy to see that with its im-— 
mense wealth this unfortunate town would fall a victim to the 
grasping contractors and agents who followed the track of our 
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my, beginning with the two commissioners themselves, whose 
hharacter was settled from that time. Bonaparte, who had 
ways been exceedingly jealous of the mere shadow of authority 
md control which these representatives of the government 
xercised over his conduct, and was perpetually complaining 


yf their encroachments on his prerogatives, determined not to. 


ose so excellent an opportunity of ridding himself of them, 
yy destroying them through their own weakness. At first he 
lowed them to do what they liked in the town, and they availed 
hemselves of the liberty with their usual rapacity; then, taking 


\dvantage of a proclamation against the emigrants, foolishly | 


yublished -at their instigation by General Vaubois, he de- 
lounced them openly, including them almost directly in an 
ccusation against the pillagers, and this completed their 
liscredit with the Directory. 

‘Instead of one responsible person,’ he wrote, ‘ commissions 
lave been substituted in which every one commits pillage and 
ays the blame on his neighbour.... key are treating the 
nhabitants of Leghorn with-more harshness than you intended 
hem to show towards the English merchants. It is alarming 
Il Italy, and we are looked upon as Vandals.’ They (om) 
neant the two commissioners, Gareau and Salicetti. At the 
ame time he wrote to Vaubois, blaming him for consenting 
o sign their proclamation, and to Gareau, begging him hence- 
orth to confine himself to the discharge of his duties, by which 
ie evidently meant, not to interfere with those of the general. 
‘he two commissioners had by their unworthy conduct placed 
hemselves in a position in which they could make no defence of 
heir rights or their character. ‘Iknow perfectly well,’ he wrote 
9 Gareau, ‘that you will repeat the saying that I shall do like 
Jumouriez. It is clear that a general who has the presumption 
9 command an army which his government has entrusted to 
im, and give orders without a decree of the commissioners, 
an be nothing else than a conspirator.’ 

For some time past Bonaparte had been pressing on the 
Mirectory the necessity of allowing him to do everything of 
imself. He no longer wanted an uncontrolled military 
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cuar.tv. | command of the army, but unlimited authority over all affairs 
whatever. In a letter dated June 21st he very clearly sets” 

forth his pretensions in this respect: ‘There ought to be,” 
he wrote, ‘unity of military, diplomatic, and financial design. 
Here we have to burn, shoot, and strike terror by making” 
signal examples.... You can understand that as each power 
or municipality goes indiscriminately to one of the com- 
missioners or myself, and as we each reply according to our 
own manner of judging, /hzs unity of thought is no longer 
possible, nor can any one plan be carried out.’ What was — 
required in these significant words, which contain so un- 
mistakable a warning to the Directory of what had already been 
nearly realized, was nothing less than a dictatorship. If the 
members of the Directory had had eyes to see, they would ~ 
have plainly foreseen the fate which awaited them; they had — 
only to compare the imperious tone the general now assumed with — 
the very different manner in which less than two months before — 
he had apologised to Letourneur for the liberty he had taken’ 
in signing the treaty of Cherasco without being authorised to ~ 
/ do so: ‘If I have taken any responsibility on myself, it has 
only been with the greatest reluctance, and with the firm — 
conviction that I was carrying out your wishes’ (May 6th, 1796). 
From this time the power of the commissioners ceased to 
annoy him. During his short stay at Florence, the general — 
received, while dining with the grand-duke, a despatch inform- — 
ing him of the surrender of the castle of Milan, news that he — 
lost no time in communicating to his host. After this capitula- — 
tion there was nothing left to conquer in North Italy but 
Mantua, which still held out for Austria. After having stifled — 
by terrible measures of repression an attempt at insurrection 
which broke out at Bologna, Bonaparte spent the rest of the 
month of July in completing and drawing closer the investment _ 
of Mantua. The operations were pushed forward with great 
vigour, and were powerfully aided by the sickness engendered 
at this season by pestilential exhalations from the swamps — 
which surround the town. Our efforts were on the point of — 
being crowned with success, thanks to this dreaded auxiliary, — 


vhen a formidable diversion saved the place and menaced the 
french army. 

Far from being discouraged by the late reverses, the court of 
Vienna threw more energy into the war than ever. Field-marshal 
Wiirmser, recalled from the army on the Rhine which he had 
;ommanded with distinction, now at the head of thirty thousand 
men crossed the Tyrol, where he rallied the scattered forces 
of Beaulieu’s army. Before long the total number of the 
Austrian troops rose to seventy thousand men, including the 
yarrison of Mantua. The French army consisted of about 
orty-five thousand men, including the seven or eight thousand 
soldiers occupied in the siege’. 

The French line extended from Brescia to Porto-Legnago, 
2 ground cut up by hilly ridges and streams, and consequently 
admirably suited for a war of surprises and rapid movements. 
The position could be reached by three different roads; one, 
only practicable for light troops, led from the Tyrol down to 
Salo, behind the Lake of Garda, and finished at Brescia; a 
second ran along the left bank of the Adige up to Verona; 
and the third was a road which lay between the lake and the 
Adige and led to Peschiera. Wiirmser resolved to come upon 
our army at all three points at the same time, a fault which 
Beaulieu’s misfortunes ought to have made him avoid ; but this 
plan of campaign, which was especially defective on account 
of the marvellous power of concentration which his adversary 
had displayed in the previous campaign, was forced upon the 
old marshal by the Aulic council, which directed the military 
operations from Vienna. 


1 Napoleon in his dictations at St. Helena, which most of our historians 
have copied, gives the number at forty thousand. In his Correspondence, 
however, in which, as Carnot pointed out to him, he always underrates his 
forces, he estimates his army at forty-four thousand (Letter to the Directory, 
July 6th). It is worth remarking, not for the importance of the fact, but 
4s an indication of his character, that he constantly over-estimated his 
snemy’s forces, and under-valued his own. The figures given in the cor- 
respondence of his generals (among others in that of Joubert) nearly always 
differ from those given by Bonaparte himself, and especially bring down 
the forces of the Austrian army in a most singular manner. 
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His army was divided into three corps. The first had orders 
to follow the valley of the Adige as far as Verona; the second ~ 
was to drive the French from the posts which they occupied 
between the Adige and the Lake of Garda, and then effect a 
junction with the first; as for the third, under the command ~ 
of Quasdonowich, it was intended rather to take advantage of” 
the victory than aid in winning it; it was to descend the Tyro 
behind the Lake of Garda, turn the French army by Salo ana 
Brescia, and cut off its communications with Milan. 

The attack was made with so much vigour and impetuosity, 
that at first it succeeded. In one centre Joubert and Masséna 
were successively driven from the posts of La Corona and ; 
Rivoli, which they held between the lake and the Adige. On 
our left, Sauret was forced to evacuate Salo, where only a few 
hundred men remained intrenched and surrounded in an old ~ 
castle, and Quasdonowich took possession of Brescia; finally, — 
on our right, the Austrian troops debouched on Verona, and ~ 
threatened the Adige at all points. Our line was broken oe 
every side (July 29th, 30th). 4 

The French army was in a most critical situation, but by 
a rapid concentration of its forces it could regain its lost 
advantages, for if it was a third less in number than the whole 
of the troops which surrounded it, it was stronger than each — 
of Wiirmser’s corps taken separately, and could beat them 
one after another before they had effected their junction. 
Bonaparte saw at a glance the necessity of following this plan, | 
and he carried it out with that incomparable decision which | 
in these difficult moments astonished the most resolute, and. 
made people say that a god was in him. As he required all” 
his forces, he did not hesitate to raise the siege of Mantua, a — 
sacrifice which has undoubtedly gained him more praise than 
it deserved, for it was a matter of necessity ; but it was a sacrifice — 
that none but he would have made with the same prompti- | 
tude. They burned the gun-carriages, threw the powder into 
the river, and spiked the cannon; and when this was ‘done, the 
besiegers disappeared with such celerity that Wiirmser, who 
had come by forced marches to bring assistance, found no one 
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io fight, and by this mistake was absent from a battle which 
decided the fate of his principal body. 

_As soon as Bonaparte’s troops were concentrated at the 
south of the Lake of Garda, in a position where they could 
keep the three Austrian corps apart, he began by attacking 
Quasdonowich, who cut off his retreat upon Milan, and who 
was too weak to make any serious resistance (July 31st). He 
beat him at Lonato, recovered from him Salo and Brescia, 
and after having driven him back far enough to make sure 


of his own communications, he retraced his steps towards the | 


Mincio to fight the other two Austrian corps who had not yet 
completed their junction. They had crossed the Mincio as 
well as the Adige, and had advanced to Lonato in the hope 
of co-operating with Quasdonowich, whom Bonaparte had 
driven out of it the day before. The Austrians were beaten 
again on the 3rd of August, and this time they suffered great 
losses, owing to the short-sighted dispersion of their divisions 
and the useless parade of Wiirmser before Mantua. Instead 
of taking advantage of the superiority of their numbers, they 
had only twenty-five thousand men engaged at Lonato, and 
of these they lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners, nearly 
ten thousand. 

The army was in such a state of confusion and disorder, 
that the day following the battle one of the divisions, already 
reduced to four thousand men, after a night’s wandering, came 
upon Lonato through the corps of the French army stretching 
out in echelons over the environs. The general-in-chief had 
remained in Lonato with only twelve hundred men, and was 
preparing for a fresh battle. He might easily have been made 
prisoner or at any rate have been stopped short in the midst 
of his preparations. He was summoned by the Austrian 
yeneral to surrender. Bonaparte called his staff together, the 
messenger was introduced, the bandages taken from his eyes, 
and as he was beginning to read the summons, ‘Go and tell 
your chief,’ cried Bonaparte, ‘that I hold him responsible for 
the personal insult he has offered me in daring to summon 
the French army to surrender, and that I give him eight 
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was worth four thousand prisoners more to us’. 4 
His plans were already made for the next day’s battle. 
Wiirmser, who, after having re-victualled Mantua, had returned ~ 
from his ill-advised march, collected the rest of his divisions that 
were beaten at Lonato, and proceeded to take up a position in’ 
front of us at Castiglione, supporting his right on the Lake of 
Garda and extending it as far as possible in that direction, in the 
hope of enabling the scattered remnants of Quasdonowich’s — 
corps to join him; but these troops, energetically hemmed in 
by a French division at a short distance, gave our army nothing 
to fear (August 5th). Bonaparte, who had troops at his dis- 
posal now about equal in number to those of Wiirmser, saw ~ 
at once how much advantage he could gain by this prolongation P 
of the Austrian right, and he resolved to assist a movement — 
which could do him no harm. Consequently, while Sérurier, ~ 
who had been despatched by him on the Guidizzolo road, — 
advanced behind the Austrian troops, he gave up to them by 
degrees the ground on the side of the lake, thus leading them 
-|on to lengthen their line of battle beyond rational measure. — 
Séturier’s cannon was soon heard. The retrograde movement — 
stopped, and the attack opened on all points at once. “The | 
enemy’s line was broken in the centre; the left taken in front — 
and flank gave way; and after a slight resistance the whole 
army was in retreat: only the excessive fatigue of our soldiers — 
saved it from complete destruction. The line of the Adige 
was retaken, and Wiirmser was driven back to the Italian 
Tyrol with an army reduced to less than half its number. ~ 


wounded, and seventy pieces of artillery, were the trophies of 
this short campaign. From the tremendous effort she had_ 


made Austria had derived one single advantage—she ha! re- 
victualled Mantua. a 


The French army, having lost all its siege. artillery, was : 


: ‘ The truth of this fact has been doubted, although Bonaparte relates 
it ina letter to the Directory; but it is confirmed by a great quantity of 
| evidence, especially by Marmont and Joubert (Correspondence). 


Fifteen thousand prisoners and twenty thousand killed and 
: 
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bliged to confine its operations henceforth to a simple 
lockade. Bonaparte devoted the rest of the month of August 
) giving his army rest, to-hastening the arrival of reinforce- 
1ents, to re-assuring the friends of France who had been shaken 
or an instant by the rumour of our reverses, and to making 
€r enemies tremble. He was willing to pardon Cardinal 
lattei, who had come in the Pope’s name to resume possession 
f Ferrara, and only had him put under arrest in a convent. 
Je threatened the king of Naples that he would march against 
is ‘ pretended army of seventy thousand men with six thousand 
renadiers, four thousand cavalry, and fifty pieces of artillery.’ 
fe also wrote to the Duke of Tuscany, complaining, though 
1 very measured terms, of his indifference in securing respect 
or the rights of neutrality. We had taken Leghorn from the 
uke; by way of compensation, the English took from him 
‘orto-Ferrajo. 

It was as difficult for him to defend himself against them 
S against us. Nevertheless, Bonaparte ventured to reproach 
im for not having prevented the English from taking possession 
f the capital of Elba. But while he complained of this, which 
e could only attribute, he said, to the treachery of the governor 
f Porto-Ferrajo, faithful to his system of ‘ putting people 
> sleep till the proper moment for awaking’ (letter to Faypoult, 
uly 11th), he took care to declare in the name of his govern- 
1ent his firm intention ‘not to disturb in any way the good 
nderstanding which existed between him and his royal high- 
ess. And yet he wrote the very same day (August r2th) 
» Miot, our ambassador at Florence, to tell him not to forget 
) inform him directly the grand-duke left for Vienna, whither 
e was called as heir to the imperial throne, so that he might 
urprise and seize him on the way. He added: ‘It is to the 
wterest of the government that nothing be done in Tuscany 
hich might annoy the grand-duke; so maintain neutrality.’ 

During this time some important operations had taken place 
n the Rhine. Our two armies, led, one by Jourdan, the other 
y Moreau, advanced into the heart of Germany, in order to 
pen communications with the Italian army, driving before 
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them the Austrians under the Avchdike Charles. “But their 
success was compromised by the defective plan which had been 
imposed on them by Carnot. The archduke perceived the 
vice of systematically adopting a strategy which might be either 
good or bad according to circumstances; and skilfully taking 
advantage of the want of unity in the operations of the French 
army, he only left a corps of observation in front of Moreau, 

concealed his march from the latter, and attacked Jourdaig 
with all his force, a manceuvre which might seem to have been 
borrowed from Bonaparte’s triumphant method of concentration 
in [taly. Jourdan, beaten each time that he endeavoured t — 
stand firm against his young adversary, was obliged to fall 


‘|back upon the Rhine, while Moreau was making a i 


demonstration in Bavaria, shortly to be followed by a perilous 
retreat. 
- Bonaparte, who knew nothing of these events, wrote to 
Moreau from Brescia, August 31st, to inform him that the time 
was come for combining their forces, and named Innsbruck 
for the common meeting-point. But he could not venture on 
the German side of the Tyrol till he had completely destroyed 
or driven away Wiirmser’s army. The Austrian forces, who, 
though scarcely recovered from their late defeat and profoundly ‘ 
demoralized, were still nearly equal in numbers to the French 
army, occupied on one hand all the passes which close the 
approaches to the Tyrol on the two banks of the Lake of 
Garda; and on the other, the posts provided by the course 
of the Brenta between Trent and Vicenza. Wiirmser was on 
the point of resuming the offensive on the Adige when Bona 
parte forestalled him. ‘ 
His plan this time was so hardy that nothing but the cer=_ 
tainty of victory could justify it; but his superiority had been 
sufficiently proved to apthoria its adoption. Leaving Sahu- 
guet with Sérurier’s division before Mantua, and Kilmaine 
at Verona and Porto-Legnago, with only four thousand men 
to keep the Adige, he did not hesitate to lead the rest of his . 
army by the Adige and the two banks of the Lake of Garda 
into the gorges of the Tyrol. He supposed that this move- 
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ent would induce Wiirmser to evacuate Vicentino, in order 
cover Friuli and Trieste. 

This supposition was not realized; but, as Bonaparte was 
ever found at a loss under any contingency, he derived more 
ivantage still from the resolution which his adversary did 
stually adopt. It was the beginning of September when the 
my began its march. After a series of skirmishes the divi- 
ons met at the head of the lake, and at Roveredo routed 
lavidowich’s corps, which tried to dispute their entrance into 
e Tyrol. Our soldiers took all the passes by which access 
found into these mountains one after another, and entered 
rent, which only a few days before had been Wiirmser’s 
ead-quarters (September 4th). 

The latter, feeling convinced that the invasion of the Tyrol 
as only a prelude to our entrance into Germany, instead of 
ling back upon Friuli, as Bonaparte had supposed he would 
0, resolved to push on to the Adige, force a passage, and 
y this turning movement shut us up in the mountains. This 
as a bold plan, but one for which he had not adequate 
rength, and which if it should fail would expose him to the 
sk either of being taken or cut to pieces. The bulk of his 
rmy was already at Bassano, and one of his divisions was 
n the march for Verona. He thus exposed Friuli, and cut 
ff all retreat for himself if the French should follow him. 
‘his could not escape the perspicacity of his enemy, who, 
iving up the idea of venturing higher in the Tyrol, left 
‘aubois with his division there, crossed at Levico the ridge 
hich separates Trent from the sources of the Brenta, and 
lowing the course of the stream, by forced marches came 
pon Wiirmser’s rear. Wiirmser, beginning to perceive the 
ult he had committed, suspended the movement on the 
dige, and despatched one of his divisions to Primolano, in 
n excellent position, to stop the French army, but it was 
vercome in a few minutes, and almost the whole body taken 
risoners (September roth). 

The following day the French army arrived at Bassano, 
here Wiirmser was, with all his troops except the division he 
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had sent before Verona. ‘The previous evening he would still 
have had time to retreat on the Piave, but he could not make 
up his mind to abandon this division. The battle of Bassano 
finally cut off his retreat on that side. The astounding rapidity ~ 
of Bonaparte’s movements seemed to have wrought a spell upon ~ 
the Austrian army; they made scarcely any resistance, and left. 
us six thousand more prisoners. Wiirmser in despair, shut | 
in between the Adige on one side and an army in hot pursuit 
on the other, followed the bank of the river with his cavalry, 
whose strength was so far unimpaired, trying everywhere to_ 
find a passage which should enable him to gain Mantua, 

knowing that if he did not, the remainder of his army, to the 

number of fifteen thousand men, would be obliged to lay down” 
their arms. By an unhoped-for chance, Legnago, from which. 
Kilmaine had drawn away forces for the defence of Verona, 
was without garrison, and there Wiirmser crossed the Adige. 
Bonaparte, furious at seeing such a prey escape him, made 

vain efforts to overtake him before he could reach Mantua. 
Only an advance guard was in time to reach Cerea, on the 
road from Legnago to Mantua, but it was not strong enoug . 
to detain him, and Wiirmser took four hundred prisoners and 
passed on. The day following he cut to pieces two other 
detachments which tried to dispute his passage, and at last 

entered Mantua. These trifling successes poured a little balm — 
into the wounds of the old marshal, and finding himself once. 
more at the head of an important army, owing to the reinforce- 
ments furnished by the garrison of Mantua, he again tried to 
take the field, but the battle of St. Georges, which he lost 
under the very walls of the town, forced him to shut himself 
up in the citadel. He had lost in all since entering Italy” 
twenty-seven thousand men; the French had only lost seven 
thousand five hundred. 7 


Such was the end of the army which was to drive us out of a 
Italy. 
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CREATION OF THE CISPADANE REPUBLIC. _ ARCOLA. 


Bonaparte, who had been recalled from the Tyrol by 
Wiirmser’s unexpected descent upon the Adige, found himself 
ybliged to put off his designs upon Trieste. The retreat, 


which Carnot called the ‘wretched failure of Jourdan’ (letter | 


f September roth, 1796), had made this expedition more 
lifficult, and the unquiet state of Italy imperatively required 
is presence. He therefore merely wrote to the emperor, 
alling on him to choose between peace or the destruction of 
frieste. But so strange a proceeding was not likely to produce 
ny effect, unless accompanied by a formidable demonstration, 
nd Bonaparte received no reply. 

He employed the truce which the exhausted state of the 
\ustrian army left him, in organizing the conquered country, 
n confirming French influence in Italy, and above all in 
onsolidating his own authority. Armistices had been signed 
‘ith the greater part of the Italian states, but Sardinia was the 
nly power to which the Directory had granted a definite 
eaty of peace. The Directory deliberately kept the van- 
uished princes in this uncertain and precarious state, which 
as neither peace nor war, and which would allow them at 
ny given moment to withdraw all that had been conceded. 
‘he advantage of this policy was that it kept the Italian 
vereigns in a state of complete dependence on the French 
overnment; but later on it occasioned some inconvenience, 
it made them look for their own safety in our defeat. As 
ey did not consider themselves bound by conventians of a 
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provisional character, each of them held himself ready on the 
first rumour of reverses to join our enemies, so that by keepin; 
fear alive we had made hope lawful. In spite of our brilliant 
exploits, the Italian princes did not believe in the duration of ' 
our success, and were desirous on the whole of prolonging” 
negotiations. On the other hand, the Directory, hoping soon” 
to drive Austria into a peace, flattered itself that later it would” 
be able to make more advantageous terms with them, and 
became more exacting as it saw their plenipotentiaries less 
urgent. = 
Such a system was more likely to produce ruptures than 
reconciliation. This is what actually happened with Rome, 
and what was very near happening with Naples. The want — 
of straightforwardness displayed by the Pope’s legate, his sole 
end being to gain time, had induced the Directory to require, 
in addition to the stipulations of the armistice, that the pontiff 
should withdraw all the briefs issued against the French re- 
public and the civil constitution of the clergy, and that he 
should abolish the Roman Inquisition, an unwise interference 
with the spiritual power, which it would have been much better” 
to pass over in silence and treat as non-existent. Besides, these 
conditions, devoid as they were of practical importance, gave 
the pontifical government a pretext for refusing everything. It — 
did give an energetic refusal to them, and stopped the convoys. 
of money which were already on the road to our head-quarters 
to be poured into the treasury of the army, in agreement withg 
the terms of the armistice. 

Exactions of another kind had compromised the issue of — 
our negotiations with Naples. Not satisfied with imposing — 
peace, the Directory demanded the payment of some millions” 
of francs, which was refused with the invincible obstinacy 7 q 
these small monarchies, at once so magnificent and so needy. 
Nor was anything concluded with either Genoa or Modena. 
Venice, too, had reason for becoming more and more — 
contented. This kind of diplomacy, which might have its 
advantages after victory, but was full of peril in a doubtful — 
juncture, kept everything in suspense in Italy, and rendered our, © 
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uccesses useless. All might be lost at a blow if a third 


Austrian army should come up before the settlement of these 
lifficulties, for the danger we incurred at the time of raising 
he siege of Mantua had given warning, and shown on what 
ne safety of our army depended. 

Bonaparte was in a better position than anybody else to 
inderstand all the risks of such a policy in Italy; he surveyed 


hem with all the rapidity of his keen imagination. He pressed J. 


gently upon the Directory to make a peace with Rome and 
Naples, that our army might have nothing to fear from behind; 
le considered it a necessity also to enter into an alliance 
ffensive and defensive with Genoa and Sardinia, so that there 
night be nothing to fear for the safety of our communications. 


\t the same time, he called without ceasing for supplies. 


nd reinforcements.  ‘ They count our numbers now,’ he 
wrote; ‘the prestige of our arms is vanishing. He found 
ault with General Willot in bitter and angry terms, for keeping 
ack part of the troops which were destined for Italy to put 
lown an insurrection in the south, rightly saying ‘that it was 
etter they should come to fisticuffs at Lyons than that 
re should lose Italy... He wrote, too, very bluntly to his col- 
sague of the army of the Alps, Kellermann: ‘Help us as 
romptly as you can, if you wish us to continue sending you 
ny more seven hundred thousand francs ;’—an argument whose 
yrce of persuasion he knew by experience, which was in reality, 
10ugh in less coarse form, the w/#ma ratio of all his discussions 
ith the Directory. Was it not with the same reasoning that 
> had silenced the scruples of the Directors and overcome 
eir resistance ? 

General Bonaparte did not, however, really feel all the 
uxiety he expressed. He purposely exaggerated the danger, 
order to prepare the Directory for his future action in 
eating on his own responsibility a system of alliances, of which 
> felt the necessity for our security in Italy. For some time 
evious the Directory had had no other part in Italian affairs 
an that of ratifying the general’s plans, though they as- 
med an air of authority to save appearances. But Bonaparte 
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was too penetrating to be duped, and, encouraged by their” 
weakness, he soon ceased to trouble himself to wait for even 
this semblance of authority for acts that were of incalculable 
importance, and that must involve the policy of the country — 
for an indefinite time. Thus he brought about against their ~ 
express wish the gravest transaction since our entrance into” 
Italy. Ifthe Directory in lack of pride had had a little clear- 
sightedness when they read the summary decree by which the” 
general on his own authority proclaimed the forfeiture of the 
Duke of Modena and the measures which were a prelude to- 
the foundation of the Cispadane republic, they might have — 
begun. to suspect henceforth that, to use his own words, ‘he 
was not fighting for those scoundrels of lawyers.’ ; 

The Duke of Modena had taken refuge in Venice, leaving 
the government of his states in the hands of a regency. This 
prince, though not in any way particularly interesting, had 
given since the signing of the armistice no cause of serious. 
complaint. The only accusation Bonaparte could bring against — 
him was that the population had not refrained from expressing 
its joy at the success of our enemies (October 2nd), and that — 
five or six hundred thousand francs had not been paid out ~ 
of the nine millions which had been levied on the country. — 
A few days later he accused the regency of having helped the — 
victualling of Mantua. Whatever truth there might be in these — 
accusations, they were such as would apply to all the Italian 
governments, which we had taken pains to make our natural q 
enemies. Besides, they had nothing to do with Bonaparte’s 
determination, and only served as pretexts. He was influenced 
in the matter by nothing but a desire to substitute a friendly — 
people for a government which was necessarily and rootedly — 
hostile to us; and perhaps still more by the need of exer- — 
cising sovereignty by creating new states, so as to render 
himself more indispensable than ever. 

The Directory, notwithstanding its mania for revolutionizing 
the Italian states, a mania which Bonaparte had at first skilfully 
resisted, had never intended to form a permanent settlement 
in Italy. This proselytism was intended to go as far as agi- 
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ation, but not so far as responsibility for a charge of souls. 
his plan of stirring up the people against their rulers had 
een merely an expedient to give the one an opportunity of 
reedom, if they cared to profit by it, and to frighten the other 
n order to facilitate negotiations for peace. After the govern- 


ment saw the possibility of accomplishing this, after they | 


witnessed the sluggishness and apathy of populations whom 
hey had supposed to be impatient for liberty, they had been 
more backward in encouraging insurrection. In their instruc- 
ions to the general they had repeatedly dwelt on the prime 
necessity of making everything in Italy secondary to peace with 
the emperor, and of avoiding any engagements with the Italian 
patriots which he might not be able to keep, or which would 
render the conclusion of peace impossible. These considera- 
tions were dictated by a wise policy, seeing the state of feeling 
in Italy and the not very edifying part we were playing there; 
but they implied the speedy evacuation of Italy by our armies, 
and for that reason were not likely to please General Bonaparte. 
Not that he felt a very lively interest in the liberty of the 
Italians; he was the first to declare that they were unworthy 
of it, and to treat them as being so; his correspondence leaves 
no room for doubt in this respect. But he could not make up 
his mind to abandon so soon that incomparable theatre in which 
he had attracted the attention of the whole world, and associated 
his name with the greatest characters of history, nor to leave 
a country where for some months all had been at his sole 
disposal, and where he had reigned as absolute master. In 
no position in France, not even at the head of the government, 
could he possess power so extensive, nor so seductive to such 
ambition as his. 

Accordingly, after having written to the Directory as if to 
consult them as to his project of dethroning the Duke of 
Modena and proffering liberty to his subjects, he hastened, 
according to his custom, to carry his plan rapidly into execution, 
without waiting for an answer which would be, and could not 
but be, unfavourable. So he issued this decree, which was in 
itself a complete revolution, entirely on his own authority. He 
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declared the people of Modena and Reggio under the pro- 
tection of the French republic, and invited them to form their 
constitution freely: an act, the gravity of which lay in the - 
measures and designs which it implied for the future... For 2 
republic so weak as this could not live isolated in the midst 
of the old Italian states; it was condemned either to absorb. 
them or be absorbed by them. Nor had he here, as in the 
Milanese, the only plea which can make interference legi- 
timate, the expulsion of the foreigner. In the account which — 
he gave of his conduct, the general did not stop to examine 
either the immediate or the remote consequences of his act; 
he spoke of his resolution in a tone of preter unconcern, 
and as a thing perfectly simple. It was ‘a prepossession he 
gave to men’s minds, in order to oppose fanaticism to fanaticism, 
and to make friends of a people who would otherwise become 
our implacable enemies ;’ nothing more. He knew better than — 
any one how superficial was this new fanaticism which he- 3 
flattered himself he could oppose to the old, but it did not suit” 
him to remember this at the moment, and above all he reckoned — 
that things would go too far and too fast for the French gover 
ment to draw back. ; 

The decree appeared on the 4th of October. On the rth | 
of October the Directory were still in ignorance of these events — 
of such capital importance, and were so far from desiring their 
realization as to write to the general in the following terms :— 
‘Do not forget that we shall be asked for compensation in 
Italy for the districts which for our future security we shall — 
be obliged to keep on the left side of the Rhine. . .. The — 
restoration of Lombardy or its cession may be made the gua- — 
rantee of a lasting peace, and though we have as yet come 
to no determination on this point, we think it would be im- — 
prudent to deprive ourselves of the possibility of making peace 
at that price. 

“What we have said about the independence of the Milanese 
applies to Bologna, Ferrara, Reggio, Modena, and all the other | 
small states of Italy. We must redouble our circumspection — 
and prudence so as not by excessive pliancy to compromise 
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he future interests of the republic. You must urge the Duke 
f Modena to pay the sums that remain due to us by virtue 
f the armistice ; but you must be careful not to raise up against 
um the populations who were subject to him before our entrance 
nto Tialy; and our wish is that you should keep them in a state 
f substantial dependence till our political horizon clears, and 
ve are in a position definitely to arrange the affairs of Italy 
y means of a general peace.’ 

It would be impossible to pronounce more explicit and 
ormal condemnation on the general’s recent action at Modena. 
3ut, far from changing his plans, he merely replied by briefly 
xpressing his regret at having received the letter from the 
Directory 400 da/e,—an excuse which was mockery from one who 
ad asked for advice and then taken care not to wait for it. 
\t the same time he announced that to Modena and Reggio 
ie had joined Bologna and Ferrara, by a new decree issued 
m his own authority, ‘uniting them all sous un méme bonnet, 
0 as to increase their strength, which was a logical completion 
f the principle of his first act once admitted. Instead of 
eversing his policy, he proceeded to involve the French govern- 
nent still more deeply in it, in order to become the necessary 
rbitrator of a situation which he himself had created, and which 
alone could control. It is impossible to deny that in this 
ase the Directory, notwithstanding its past faults, the tardiness 
f its scruples, and the reprehensible side of some of its 
alculations, displayed both wisdom and judgment. In fact, 
) undertake the protection of republics which were artificial 
tructures, and had no relation to the interests and opinions of 
1e people, which were besides incapable of defending themselves 
ot only against the foreigner but against their own subjects, 
nd had never either been accustomed to liberty or had any 
iste for it, was to condemn ourselves to constant interference, 
nd to the necessity of taking sides in all their internal disputes ; 
nd as power by the very nature of things goes hand in hand 
ith action and responsibility, it was inevitably making an 
ngagement to govern them, to manage all their affairs, and to 
ccupy their territory indefinitely. Sooner or later they must 
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have become annexed to the French republic, and foreign 
interference be kept up with all its attendant evils. We shall 


| see how rapidly these consequences came to pass. Such a 


system was nothing more than conquest disguised under re-— 
publican forms. Our policy was thus drifting farther and farther — 
from the liberal spirit of the French revolution, only to prepare 
the way for the imperial régzme. 
Before the inconveniences and abuses inseparable from sucks 
a policy were disclosed, for a time unquestionable advantages 3 
flowed from it. A barrier was erected capable of offering a ~ 
temporary resistance in case of possible invasions from South — 
Italy, and by organizing in the Duchies and in Lombardy, in 
addition to the national guard, two Italian legions which sufficed — 
for the maintenance of order in the interior of the country, q 
Bonaparte was able to have the whole of his forces at his — 
disposal. Strange circumstance, that these measures, so Te-— 4 
volutionary in appearance, went side by side in his mind with — 
a desire to make peace with Rome and Naples; but so blinded — 
was he by his ardent wish, not for the final liberation of Italy, ~ 
but for the momentary maintenance of the exceptional position — 
which he had created for himself in the country, that the — 
inconsistency of wishing for two things so contradictory. did — 
not strike him. This was the real cause of his disputes with — 
the Directory. The government counted war subordinate to 
politics, the general exerted every effort to make politics sub-— 
ordinate to war. They were bent only on making peace with — 
the emperor; they only looked upon the conquests in Italy } 
as means of compensation for Belgium; they would have liked 4 
nothing better than to evacuate the country after having ex- — 
tracted a ransom for the principal states. It was a policy © 
without generosity; but if it did nothing to repair the faults — 
already committed, it did not at any rate epg the — 
future. 
Bonaparte, on the other hand, as he tells us in his Mémotres, 
‘believed that the republic had a right, besides extending its — 
limits to the Rhine, to require the creation of a state in Italy — F 
which should spread French influence, and maintain in a ‘ 
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condition of dependence the Genoese republic, the king of 
Sardinia, and the Pope;’ that is to say, a creation incompatible 
with the existence of the ancient states, which could only be 
erected at the price of new battles, only kept up by the presence 
and authority of its founder, and by inflicting on ourselves 
the task of dealing with difficulties without end, and which, 
in fine, held out to the Italians hopes of an emancipation that 
was not only illusory, but would be purchased by the sacrifice 
of the most interesting portion of the nation. 

The Directory yielded on this as on every former occasion, 
and though increasingly dissatisfied with the man who imposed 
his wishes upon them, they were afraid to deprive themselves 
of his valuable services, and by that cowardice earned the 
freatment they had afterwards to undergo at his hands. And, 
as if this act of weakness were not sufficient, they allowed the 
yeneral to resume the negotiations with Rome, and blindly left 
the whole matter in his hands,—an inconceivable blunder, which 
was to result in placing a man notorious for his ambition in 
he position of mediator between catholicism and the revolution. 
[f he wanted to increase his power, he had only to send in 
1is resignation and to complain of his health, assurances which 
were received with as much good faith as inspired them, but 
which nevertheless invariably succeeded. ‘As soon as every- 
hing in: Italy ceases to centre in your general, you will run 
yreat risks. In saying this, no one can accuse me of being 
ictuated by ambition. I have only too many honours already ; 
gut my health is so broken that I believe I shall be obliged 
o ask you to find a successor.’ These complaints, so often 
ecurring in his letters, had an unfailing effect on the minds 
f the Directory, thanks to other arguments which he added 
o them, directed to the minister of finance, and he had only 
0 express a wish to see it realized. 

In his negotiations with Rome he had an immense advantage 
wer the Directory; he was not fettered by any scruples nor 
y any philosophical antipathy, as he only recognized in politics 
orces and never principles; he looked upon the Papacy simply 
s an historical fact, and this fact inspired him with neither love 


|for it, and more than once reproached the Directory for not 


| Austrian army. It was at this moment that Bonaparte re-— 
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nor hatred. But the power which he discovered in the Papacy yo 
struck him all the more in proportion as it was purely moral, 


and as he felt its force without being able either to measure 
or reach it. Accordingly he always evinced a certain deference — 


treating it with sufficient tact and conciliatoriness. 3 

Two events which had just taken place greatly increased j 
the difficulties of the court of Rome. Naples and Genoa had 
made their peace with the French republic, and the English, — 
who had been driven out of Corsica by a popular insurrection, ~ 
before even the expedition organized by Bonaparte had set 
sail, were on the point of quitting the Mediterranean. The 
only hope of Rome thus isolated lay in the success of the — 


opened the negotiations. A little time before he had sent for — 
Cardinal Mattei from the monastery in which he had confined — 
him, and had restored him to his diocese with reassuring words. — 
On the 21st of October he repaired to Ferrara, the city of 
which Mattei was archbishop, visited him at his house, and | 
after several interviews, despatched him to Rome charged with — 
pacific assurances. At the same time he wrote to Cacault, our — 
agent at Rome, a skilful diplomatist notwithstanding his appa- — 
rent openness, and told him that he alone was entrusted with — 
the negotiation. At the same time he recommended him to 
gain time, ‘in order to deceive the old fox.’ He saw that 4 
nothing short of a vigorous demonstration would succeed with — 
the court of Rome, but he was obliged to defer it for a time. 7 
‘You must feel,’ he added, ‘that I am only waiting for a 
favourable moment to rush upon Rome, and there avenge the — 
national honour’ (October 24th). 

It is evident that he here expresses more than he intended, 
for a few days later he spoke in much more measured terms :— 

‘You may assure the Pope that I have always. been opposed 
to the treaty which has been laid before him, and especially to — 
the manner in which the affair was conducted, and that in — 
consequence of my repeated pressure, the Directory has charged 
me to open the way for fresh negotiations. I covet the title — 
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of saviour far more than that of destroyer of the Holy See. 
You are yourself aware that we have always followed the same 
principles in this matter, and if they will only be wise at Rome, 
we will take advantage of the unlimited power given me by 
the Directory to confer peace on this lovely portion of the 
world, and quiet the alarmed consciences of many nations’ 
(28th October, 1796). 

This policy was much more in keeping with his habitual 
attitude than the tone he assumed in his letters to the Directory, 
to gratify the strong philosophical passions which still had a 
vigorous life among its members, or than the menaces which 
escaped him in those moments of impatience when he saw his 
overtures ill received. He perceived already, from the move- 
ment of public opinion in France, that a religious reaction was 
inevitable, and that the support of the priests would be an 
all-powerful lever for his ambition. Hence there began a 
double game, which he played with great adroitness. Though 
he spoke of the court of Rome with the utmost contempt, 
to prove that he was neither its friend nor its dupe, he ex- 
aggerated the extent of its moral influence as an excuse for 
the considerateness with which he treated it. On the other 
hand, when talking with ecclesiastics he deplored the encroach- 
ments of the Directory upon the spiritual domain, and re- 
presented himself as their only safeguard. Owing to this 
intrigue they counted on him in both camps. In other matters 
the time was not come for the negotiation to come to an end. 
Austria had not been sufficiently crushed for Rome to recognize 
the necessity of capitulating. Alvinzi was advancing towards 
Italy with a new army, and the Holy See no longer thought 
of treating. 

It was in anticipation of this third invasion that Bonaparte 
had made sure of having the whole of his army completely at 
his disposal. In addition to this he tried to obtain the alliance 
of Sardinia, the only Italian state that had soldiers capable of 
standing fire, and the only one whose support would have been 
effective. One of his agents was sent to Turin, to negotiate 
this alliance in the general’s name; but as he had nothing more, 
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to offer the king of Sardinia in return for the assistance he 
demanded than a guarantee of his reduced states, he failed in 
drawing him into the enterprise. The cession of Lombardy was 
the only thing that would have induced him to make common 
cause with us, but this was kept in reserve for another object. 
The Directory was not more successful in its efforts to. 
obtain the alliance of the republic of Venice. Our relations © 
with Venice at that time afford the best example of the cha-— 
racter of this war, and it is important to follow step by step 
all the changes which took place, in order to judge with 
impartiality the issue of events. It is equally indispensable ~ 
fully to understand under what conditions that offer of alliance _ 
was made, with which our historians have so often armed — 
themselves against her. First of all, we violated the neutrality : 
of Venice by occupying Brescia, which led the Austrians to 
retaliate, by occupying Peschiera to defend the passage of the. 
Mincio. Then, under pretence of punishing Venice for having ~ 
suffered this second violation, which was in reality the con- — 
sequence of the first, and which in any case it was not in her — 
power. to hinder, we seized the greater part of her strong places 
on land. We drove out a part of her garrisons to make more — 
room for our own; we pillaged her arsenals and magazines, and 
we exacted from her supplies of provisions for our troops. — 
Nor was this all. By way of reparation for the harm we had ~ 
done her, we gave her to understand that she would have to 
pay us an indemnity of several millions of francs. All this 
was done under pretexts which Bonaparte in his correspondence 
acknowledges to be devoid of all foundation; Bonaparte, who — 
had invented them and who invoked them with so loud a voice. — 
It was then that this unfortunate republic, crushed by our 
exactions, compromised with Austria, driven to the depths of 
despair, bethought herself a little late of an expedient which 
in the beginning might have saved her. She began to arm, 
as much to enforce respect of the laws of neutrality, as to 
protect herself against an insurrection which had begun stealthily 
to manifest itself in her inland provinces. This measure only 
drew upon her fresh reproaches from us. As early as the — 
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ath of July, Bonaparte denounced these warlike preparations. 
fe fastened zealously on this new text for recriminations, and 
ivised the Directory not to lose so excellent an opportunity 
accusation and complaint. ‘Perhaps,’ he wrote, ‘ you may 
e inclined to commence at once some slight quarrel with the 
enetian minister in Paris, so that as soon as I have driven 
ie Austrians from the Brenta, I may more easily demand the 
‘w millions of francs which you intend me to make Venice 
ay.’ 

It is not difficult to conceive what feelings such a policy 
ould inspire among those who were its victims; it was not 
kely to smooth the way for an alliance. Nevertheless, so 
reat was the terror spread abroad by our arms, that the senate 
f Venice bore all, if not without complaint, at least without 
tempting resistance. To these proceedings was soon added 


1 iniquity of not paying the Venetians for the supplies which | 


1ey had advanced to our army. By the zoth of July they had 
lready sent us provisions to the value of three millions of 
ancs, and had only received in payment, and that by dint 
f entreaties, a bill of exchange for three hundred thousand. 
ut our very wrongs towards them were set down as their 
lame, and became the occasion of new machinations against 
1e republic. Thus this payment of three hundred thousand 
ancs, paltry as it was when compared with the debt, was, 
ecording to Bonaparte, a decided fault, and became the source 
f such vexations that the Venetians had an interest in never 
eing paid. This payment was a fault, he said, because it had 
+ them see that by importunity and failing in supplies they 
suld extract money from us. ‘So that,’ he continued, ‘I am 
bliged to guarrel with the provedttore, to exaggerate the number 
F assassinations perpetrated against our troops, and to complain 
itterly of these warlike preparations, which they never made 
> long as the imperial forces were the stronger; for by this 
yeans I shall force them, for peace’s sake, to furnish me with 
lI want. ‘That is the way to treat these people. They will 
ontinue to furnish supplies half willingly, half by force, till 
fantua‘is taken, and then I shall openly declare that they 
VOL, I. K 
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must pay the sum named in your instructions, which it will not 4 
be difficult to enforce.’ 

Such was the state of our relations with Venice when the ~ 
Directory made this new attempt to induce the republic to 
enter into alliance with us. They represented its difficult and 
perilous situation between powerful neighbours, all coveting 
the Venetian possessions; neighbours of which one especially, % 
Austria, would sooner or later try to find an indemnity for 
the losses she had sustained, at the expense of the republic.” 
What guarantee had they against this danger? Public right > 
It no longer existed. The balance of power in Europe? Every 
trace of it had disappeared. Venice could only find safety 
in a powerful alliance, and such as France alone was in a 
position to offer her. 3 

These propositions were not accepted by the senate, who 
gave as grounds for refusing them, not the too real reasons _ 
which they had for want of confidence in us, but a desire to 
spare the Venetian people the burden of a war that was desolating 
so many other nations. Historians have generally not hesitated 
to blame this determination. And yet what confidence could 
the Venetians have in us after the treatment they had received” 
at our hands? What security could our conduct towards other 
Italian states inspire them with? Admitting the sincerity of 
our protestations, what serious guarantee did our position in” 
Italy offer them? Were we not in reality encamped rather than 
established there? Would it have been prudent to unite the 
fate of Venice to that of a people whose influence arose from 
a success that was indisputably brilliant, but was in all prob= 
ability very ephemeral? Had it not been by triumphs of a 


similar kind that all French armies had effected their entrance 
into Italy? and yet had we ever been able to consolidate our. 
authority? And when once the hour of reverse had struck, 
what would be left of promises of support so magnificent and 
imposing? Our armies would disappear behind the Alps, their. 
natural rampart, and Venice would remain alone at the mercy. 
of her enemies. If it was absolutely necessary to make a 
| choice, was it not better to break with France, so far removed 
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rom her frontiers, and with whom her only contact was by 
cident, than to have Austria for an enemy, her permanent 
leighbour, who closed in the Venetian possessions on every 
eet 

_ These considerations carried the day, and the Venetians per- 
ay in their neutrality. Although the determination was their 
lestruction, it was not only legitimate but irreproachable. A 
‘rench alliance would probably have saved them from Campo- 
formio, but would neither have preserved their independence 
inder our domination, nor protected their territory when the 
lisasters occurred which gave Italy back to Austrian influence. 
There are times when weakness is an unpardonable crime. 

Bonaparte had now to prepare himself to meet the new army 
which the Aulic council had placed under the command of 
Alvinzi. Notwithstanding the exaggeration of his constant 
complaints about the insufficiency of his forces and the negli- 
sence of the government in not sending him reinforcements, 
is troops were really in the best condition. On the 1st of 
October, after his campaign against Wiirmser, he calculated 
heir total number at forty-eight thousand men, a figure which 
s certainly below their true strength (Letter to the Directory, 
Ictober 1st). Of this number he counted eighteen thousand 
sick, of whom four thousand only were wounded. After that 
einforcements came up, and for a whole month no movement 
ook place; the creation of the Cispadane and the Italian 
egion allowed him to dispose of nearly all his garrisons. De- 
jucting the sick then, and the eight thousand men employed 
n the siege of Mantua, he had from thirty-eight to forty 
housand men that he could bring into the field against Alvinzi. 
- During this month of October he had greatly increased the 
norality and discipline of the army, by the war he had made 
ainst the habits of plunder and petty theft which had become 
. serious danger to our occupation of Italy. As the highest 
unctionaries in the army had been the first to set the example, 
he evil had assumed such frightful proportions that nothing 
short of inexorable severity could stop it. In the towns there 
vas some sort of rule in the pillage, and wealth being more 
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abundant the inhabitants were better able to bear the scourge ; _ 
but the country people were completely ruined by it, and 
in certain provinces, such as the district of Mantua, they | 
emigrated ina body. Bonaparte felt the necessity of employing” 
strong and severe measures, and he struck high and low 
alike. ‘The moment he began to look into all the misery thus — 
caused, he perceived that the evil was much greater than ~ 
he had suspected. ‘I am surrounded by robbers,’ he wrote 
(October 8th). Generals, commissaries, civil administrators, 
everybody plundered. He determined to have several executed, 
but the number condemned fell far short of the real number 
of the culprits. ‘You have no doubt calculated,’ he wrote to ~ 
the Directory, ‘that your administrators would commit a certain ~ 
amount of pillage, but that they would do their work and pre- 
serve some little decency; but they plunder in such a barefaced ~ 
and ridiculous manner, that if I had a month longer, there is 
not one who might not be shot’ (October r2th). But was © 
it not he who had said, ‘ Ztaly shall be our prey’? , 
| Since the first days of November, Alvinzi had been on the — 
Piave with an army-of forty thousand men, composed mainly © 
of recruits. .At the same time Davidowich was advancing in ~ 
the Tyrol with eighteen thousand troops, among them a~good ~ 
many belonging to the Tyrolese militia. These two corps. 
were to meet under the walls of Verona, after a plan somewhat © 
similar to that of Wiirmser, but more simple and less hazardous, _ 
because it divided the army into two columns instead of three. 
Vaubois guarded the Tyrol with twelve thousand men; he was 
to cover Trent on the line of the Lavis. Bonaparte advanced — 
in person with Masséna and Augereau to meet Alvinzi. They 
met on the 6th of November at Carmignano, between Vicenza _ 
and Bassano. After a very sharp engagement the Austrians — 
were driven back on the latter town, but the French did not 
succeed in taking it. In the night bad news arrived from the 
Tyrol. Vaubois, beaten by Davidowich, had been forced to _ 
evacuate Trent, and he effected his retreat by the left bank 
of the Adige, instead of keeping the important roads of the 
Corona and Rivoli, which opening behind Verona, between the ~ 
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Adige and the Mincio, would allow Davidowich’s corps to cut 
ff the retreat of our army. 

It was urgent that this danger should be warded off. General 
3onaparte was forced on this account to give ground after 
lis success, to the great astonishment of the Austrians. He 
ed his troops to Vicenza and Verona, sent Joubert in all haste 
o take up his position at La Corona, made Vaubois recross 
he Adige, took him back to Rivoli, and came himself to 
larangue the vanquished division. He addressed the soldiers 
n terms of biting reproach, filled them with shame at their 
lefeat, and then, when he saw that he had produced his effect, 
ne consoled them by a few kind words, and left them impatient 
or their revenge. 

All the rest of his army was concentrated at Verona, and 
Alvinzi had followed it step by step in its retreat. On the 
t1th of November, Bonaparte, ‘on his return to head-quarters, 
judging it advisable to occupy the heights of Caldiero, which 
cover Verona on the side of Vicenza, found Alvinzi already 
mtrenched there in a very formidable position. He did not 
hesitate, however, to attack him. Heavy rain, which poured 
down the whole day, had so soaked the ground, that it was 
impossible for our artillery to move, while that of the enemy, 
being already in position, gave them an immense advantage 
over us, At the end of several hours and after repeated attacks, 
we had not succeeded in breaking the enemy’s line. When 
night came on, the two armies bivouacked in front of one 
another on the field of battle. 

This battle, though it was not decisive, was a grave check 
for us. The next day our troops returned to Verona. The 
situation of the army was becoming extremely perilous. On 
one hand Vaubois’ corps, considerably reduced, had great 
difficulty in holding its position at Rivoli, whilst at Mantua the 
yarrison annoyed us by incessant sallies; on the other, we ran 
the risk of being besieged in Verona. ‘These reverses, so new 
as they were for us, greatly discouraged the soldiers. They 
began to be weary. of interminable war, and murmured aloud at 
the neglect in which the Directory left them. Even Bonaparte. 
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himself for an instant doubted fortune. He wrote to the © 
Directory, and painted in the most sombre colours the unfor-_ 
tunate situation in which he was placed. He would, perhaps, — 
be obliged a second time to raise the siege of Mantua; perhaps — 
the hour of Masséna, of Augereau, perhaps his own even was — 
come. He had, he added, only eighteen thousand men (in- — 
cluding the seven thousand troops of Vaubois) against the fifty 
thousand of the enemy, an assertion of a puerile degree of — 
exaggeration, and which will not bear investigation. Still, in 
spite of the well-grounded fears inspired in him by his real — 
inferiority, and in spite of the excess of despair which he put — 
on with the Directory, he displayed more confidence than ever ~ 
with the soldiers. The very day after that on which he had = 
given vent to these complaints and apprehensions he put into — 
execution, with his incomparable firmness of decision, the — 
famous manceuvre which was to give victory back to him. | = 

At nightfall: he ordered his troops to take up arms; they 
crossed the town in silence, and passed over to the right side — 
of the Adige, as if to place the river between the enemy and — 
themselves. The army marched with dumb resignation, sup-— 
posing a retreat on the Mincio. But on leaving Verona, instead — 
of taking the Peschiera road, he took his soldiers back along ~ 
the banks of the Adige, which from the town makes a bend 
to the left towards the Adriatic. As Alvinzi had not stirred 
from his position on the heights of Caldiero before Verona, — 
it was only necessary to follow the course of the river seawards — 
to find themselves in his rear. Our troops went down as far — 
as Ronco, and there recrossed the Adige on a bridge of boats ~ 
which had been prepared by the general beforehand. s 

This striking. manceuvre, by which: they were going to turn 
a position that a few days before they had not been able to 
force, seized all imaginations, and roused the enthusiasm of the — 
army. Our position at Ronco’ was almost impregnable, pro- 4 
tected as it was on one side by the Adige, and on the other ~ 
by ‘marshes only crossed by a couple of narrow raised roads — 
which both started from Ronco, and led, one to Verona, in 
front of the enemy, insuring our communications with this 
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‘own, the other to Villanova, behind Alvinzi, who could thus | 


be placed between two fires, while his communications with 
Vicenza were intercepted. As the battle must take place on 
hhese two roads, where the enemy’s troops could not extend 
themselves, and everything depended on the courage displayed 
oy the heads of the columns, their numerical superiority became 
useless. 

Early in the morning, Masséna advanced on the right em- 
sankment with his division, and Augereau on the left. Masséna 
eached the extremity of the marsh without meeting any one. 
But Augereau was stopped by an unforeseen obstacle. Midway 
»etween Ronco and Villanova is the village of Arcola. A little 
stream, called the Alpon, crosses the road there, and falls into 
he Adige just below Ronco. The Croats; who had bivouacked 
n the village, fortified the bridge over this, and suddenly 
stopped the advance of Augereau’s column, who tried in vain 
© take it. The contest gave the alarm to Alvinzi. One of his 
livisions took the right road, the other the left, where it brought 
einforcements to the defenders of Arcola. Masséna drove 
nto the marsh those who opposed his passage, but both 
Augereau and Bonaparte himself returned to the charge in vain 
wainst the bridge of Arcola. One after the other they rushed 
yn the bridge, standard in hand, in hopes of drawing on the 
oldiers, but neither could force a passage; Bonaparte was 
lriven into the marsh, and lost in this attack a great many 
officers of the highest merit. 

This resistance saved the Austrian army, by preventing our 
wertaking it at Villanova, where it had time to effect a retreat, 
fter precipitately abandoning the heights of Caldiero. The 
ext day the Austrians evacuated Arcola, which was no longer 
f any importance to them, and which Bonaparte had turned 


y a single brigade. The Austrians had nevertheless sustained 


onsiderable losses, and Verona was freed. 

This was by no means, however, a decided success, and 
\lvinzi remained in front of us, having only retreated a little 
rom his former position. Bonaparte had to cross the Adige 
gain. at Ronco, to communicate with Vaubois, and assure 
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retrograde movement resulted as successfully as the best de-_ 
vised stratagem. The Austrians, finding no one in front of — 
them, advanced on the causeways in the marshes. The French ~ 
recrossed the bridge at Ronco, which had remained in our — 
possession, charged at the point of the bayonet in that narrow — 
space, and made fearful carnage. This was the second day ~ 
of Arcola. . 

Evening came; Bonaparte continued his movement of the ~ 
day before, and recrossed to the right side of the Adige. 
Having: received good news of Vaubois, whom Davidowich 
had not attacked} he returned the next morning for the third © 
time to the field of battle in the midst of the marsh, and found 
it occupied once more by an enemy whom no lessons seemed 
to teach. This time the victory remained for a long while 
uncertain, but the resistance of the Austrians only served to 
increase their own'loss, which was so great during these three q 
days that by the end of them their numerical superiority had — 
disappeared. ° 4 

Bonaparte saw this by calculating the number of dead, 
wounded, and prisoners which had. fallen into his hands, and — 
no longer hesitated to leave the marsh and attack the enemy 
in the plain and uncovered. He assailed him with resolution 
on the right bank of the Alpon, and soon put him completely — 
to the rout. Alvinzi retreated on Vicenza, and thence on the 
Brenta, not very closely pursued by our troops, who had 
to return and relieve Vaubois. The French army made a — 
triumphal entry into Verona. Davidowieh; who from ignorance — 
of Alvinzi’s movements had remained inactive, at last resolved — 
to-attack Vaubois, and drove him from Rivoli to Castel-Novo. — 
But this exploit which, three days earlier, would have placed 
the French army in a most critical situation, was now of no 
consequence ; and Davidowich, findmg Masséna’s division 
before him at Castel-Novo instead of Alvinzi’s soldiers with — 
whom he hoped to effect a junction, immediately hastened to 
resume the road to the Tyrol. 


These new victories and the losses sustained on both sides. 
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nn this sanguinary campaign, made the conclusion of peace 
at once more desirable and more easy. It was universally 
wished for in France, and the press was not less unanimous 
than the Legislative Body in expressing public opinion on this 
point. The Directory would have preferred to put it off, in the 
hope of making a more favourable treaty later. But the nation 
was weary of supporting alone the weight of all-the armies 
of Europe, and Europe was not less desirous of putting an end 
to this bloody and ruinous war. 

Lord Malmesbury, a skilful diplomatist, had been in Paris 


since the end of October. He had been sent by England to 
negotiate a general peace on the basis of the sfa/us quo ante 
bellum. Each power was to make restitution of its conquests, 
and return to its ancient limits; a principle that- was just 
in itself notwithstanding all that we had to lose by it,.if it 
had been applied with perfect sincerity. But the three countries 
which had been the first to disturb the balance of power in 
Europe by partitioning Poland never meant to allow this prin- 
ciple of compensation to be applied to themselves; and 
England herself, who was the first to propose it, formally re- 
fused to restore to Holland:the colony of the Cape, notwith- 
standing the vast possessions she had acquired in India. On 
the other hand, how could we abandon nations who had so 
loyally and faithfully given themselves to us? It might have 
been possible to agree to the separation of Belgium from 
France, but how could we suffer that she should again be 
forced into bondage which she had thrown off in imitation of 
yur example? How could we suffer this, after so prolonged 
1 community of sorrows, struggles; and triumphs? 

Lord Malmesbury’s terms were such as might have been 
offered us after a series of reverses, but were not likely to be 
accepted by a people who were nearly everywhere victorious ; 
and whatever may have been said to the contrary, the Directory 
lid not on this occasion manifest any unreasonably exacting 
spirit. They may be more justly reproached for having 
managed the negotiations with- an abruptness and indiscre- 
jon of manner which were peculiarly ill fitted to make them 
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succeed. After several interviews, seeing there was nothing to ~ 


7 


be gained from British tenacity, they flattered themselves. that — 
they should succeed better by treating separately with Austria. 
They chose for negotiator General Clarke, who: arrived at 
Bonaparte’s head-quarters a few days after the battle of Arcola. — 
The instructions given to General Clarke by the Directory, ~ 
dated November 14th, were not such as were likely to please © 
‘the commander-in-chief. His mission was first to conclude 
an armistice, and then discuss the conditions of an arrangement ~ 
with Austria. 3 
Before the battle of Arcola there would have been more 
opportuneness in an armistice. There could be no object in it © 
now but to save Fort Kehl, which, with the head of the bridge — 
of Huningen, were the only points we should have preserved — 
beyond the Rhine after the retreat of Jourdan and Moreau. ~ 
Kehl was important rather as an entrance into Germany than ; 
as a really strong place; but it was far from being as valuable 
to us as Mantua was to Austria; and in order to keep Kehl 
we ran the risk of losing Mantua, which was then’ on the point 
of surrendering. All conditions of peace had for basis the pre- — 
servation of Belgium; and Clarke was charged to proffer several — 
different combinations to the emperor, which the Directory — 
thought might console him for this loss. Austria was offered — 
compensation, but it was at the expense of other powers. The — 
first proposition was to give back to the Emperor his Italian 
possessions, and to allow him, as indemnity for his loss of ~ 
Belgium, to take several German cathedral towns, and a part 7 
of the Palatinate. The second was to leave the Milanese to = 
France, and give him the Papal States, with the title of King — 
rof Rome for the Grand-Duke of Tuscany. By the third, he 
was to have the whole kingdom of Bavaria with the ecclesiastical 
electorates. All these plans were drawn up with that uncere- 3 
moniousness which these licensed liberators of nations had so — 
promptly learned to adopt. The surrender of Venice was not as 
yet debated ; but they already talked of spoiling this republic of 
her inland provinces for the advantage of Lombardy, if this 
latter republic was found likely to stand: they were ready to — 
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acrifice a state which had endured for centuries, for a chimerical 
reation doomed to failure from its first hour. From this to 
he preliminaries of Léoben there was only a step. 
_Clarke’s mission displeased Bonaparte extremely, and he 
made no secret of his dissatisfaction. Now sole master of 
taly, invested with unlimited authority to destroy old states 
nd to create new, he was not a man easily to give up such 
position. All this was gone and his work annihilated 
 Clarke’s mission succeeded. But fortunate circumstances 
pared him this disappointment. He hastened to explain to 
1e Directory, as he had done to Clarke himself, the objec- 
on he had to an armistice. His reasons, we must allow, 
rere very strong since the defeat of Alvinzi. It was evi- 
ent that when once Mantua was taken—and it was on the 
oint of falling—we should be in a much better position to 
eat for peace. But he was carried away by passion beyond 
ll reason, when he added that three months’ repose would ruin 
is army, and that the armistice would prevent the possibility 
f making good our claims on Rome, ‘the Papal States being 
napproachable in summer.’ 

The truth was, that what really displeased him about the 
rmistice was that the armistice was a prelude to peace. He 
ould not resign himself to this sudden interruption of so many 
reams of glory and ambition. In his impatience he took up 
is pen again the same day to urge the Directory afresh to 
bandon their projects. ‘Send me thirty thousand men,’ he 
uid, ‘and I will march into Friuli, seize Trieste, carry war into 
ie States of the Emperor, raise an insurrection in Hungary, 
nd go to Vienna. After that, citizen Directors, you have the 
ight to expect millions, great success, and a solid peace.’ These 
ere doubtless prophetic visions, since he realized them all only 
few months later. But was that a solid peace which left behind 

the iniquities of Campo-Formio? Not more so than the 
lid peace he afterwards had to go in search of in all the 
upitals of Europe. 

A few days were enough to give him a complete ascendency 
ver Clarke. He at first gave him a cold and suspicious 
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reception, then adopted a tone of alternate roughness and fami- 
larity, accompanied by peremptory declarations which let the@ 
negotiator see pretty plainly that he must choose between open 
rupture and complete submission. He chose the latter, which | 
was most in accordance with his timid and mediocre character. 
He adopted the general’s ideas with a good grace, and was 
soon completely under his influence. He wrote to the Di- 
rectory. that ‘it was better that Bonaparte should continue to 
direct diplomatic operations in Italy.’ -. 

This change of tack much diminished the chance of peace: 
but Clarke had not even to discuss its conditions; for,as he — 
was not allowed the entrée at Vienna, on the pretext that the 
Emperor did not recognize the government of the French 
Republic, he entered into communication at Vicenza with the 
Baron de Vincent, who declared that he had only power to 
sign the armistice for. Italy—an absurd proposition, since Austria 
would have kept Mantua without assuring Kehl to us. The 
question. of an armistice being thus set aside, Clarke was 
despatched to the Austrian ambassador at the Court of Turin 
on the question of peace, which was equivalent to an indefinite 
adjournment. ' 

But before learning this issue of Clarke’s negotiations, Bona- 
parte did all he could in Italy to hinder his success, by involving ~ 
the French Government, as he usually did, by: means of /aifs i 
accomplis. When he saw from Clarke’s instructions that the 
Directory with some natural scruples inquired whether the | 
Italians: were or were not ripe for liberty and capable of main-— 
taining it, he did his best to convey the illusion that they were d 
so—an illusion in which, for his own part, he did not believe; 
and he pointed out, in support of his opinion, an artificial state 
of which he was himself the single author. He carefully re- 
pressed in the Cispadane Republic everything which had the 
slightest appearance of anarchy. ‘I am,’ he said to the in-— 
habitants of Modena, ‘a sworn enemy of thieves, rogues, and 
anarchists. ... I shall shoot those who overturn social order 
and cause all the disgrace and misfortune in the world.” He ’ 
encouraged them in their attempts at organization; he sum-_ 
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orm a Polish legion to reinforce their militia. He led the 
Lombards, against the formal instructions of the Directery, 
© hope that they would be.united to the Cispadane, and 
1e authorized their State Congress to send deputies to the fede- 
ation of Reggio, busy in cementing the union of Bologna with 
Modena. ‘If Italy,” he said on that occasion, ‘wishes to be 
ree, who can prevent her? It is not enough for the different 
States to unite, the ties of fraternity must be drawn closer among 
the various classes of the State. You can, you ought to be 
free, without revolutions and without running the risks:or ex- 
periencing the misfortunes which the French people have had 
fo undergo. Protect property and person, inspire your country- 
men with the love of order, of law, and of the warlike virtues, 
which are the security and defence of republics and liberty’ 
(December roth). Excellent advice, if it were the privilege 
of conquest to inspire civic virtues, if.patriotic devotion could 
alternately slumber and awaken just as the convenience of 
the conqueror might bid. 

- But Bonaparte by no means aimed at the real awakening of 
national sentiment in Italy. Such a circumstance would have 
embarrassed him, perhaps, more than the armies of Austria: he 
only desired the outward appearance of it ; and this to a certain 
sxtent he succeeded in creating. It could hardly have been 
otherwise with an artistic people, over whom the remembrance 
of the past exercises so potent a charm. Writing on this 
subject, he once said that ‘he knew how to use the words 
“liberty” and “national independence” as a talisman.’ No one 
sould find a more appropriate phrase. He employed the word 
liberty’ adroitly, because it was useful to his designs, but without 
he least concern for the thing itself; nor had he more than a 
yerbal concern for the Republic which was his creation, and 
aence its slight stability. He says in the same passage (J7Zé- 
motres), ‘that he not only showed great respect for religion, 
out he forgot nothing that could win over the clergy.’ This 
vas another talisman, handled with the same skill but with the 
same want of conviction. He delighted in contrasting the 
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virtues of the Italian clergy with the vices of the ancient clergy 
of France (1st January, 1797): ‘If the French clergy,’ he said, 
‘had been as wise, as moderate, and as warmly attached to. 
the principles of the Gospel, the Roman Catholic religion would — 
have undergone no change in France.’ An assertion histo- 
rically false, and one which he must have known better. than 
any one to be without foundation. ‘But,’ he added with edifying - 
compunction, ‘the corruption of the monarchy had infected all 
classes, even the ministers of religion. There were not to be 
found men of exemplary life and pure morality such as Cardinal _ 
Mattei, the Archbishop of Bologna, the Bishops of Modena, 
Pavia, and Pisa. I have sometimes felt in talking with these 
good men as if we were back again in the first centuries of 
the Church.’ These venerable prelates were, however, those 
whom the general with his intimates talked of as ‘twaddling — 
dotards.’ 
But his fine words did not succeed so well in this quarter 
as with the patriots. Rome turned as deaf an ear to his flattery _ 
as to his menaces. The Pope and his advisers already knew 
that afresh effort was being prepared by Austria for the relief 
of Mantua; and being ready, in case of need, to fly from Rome 
and take refuge in Naples, they feared no serious movement 
from our troops, and openly defied France. The Cardinals 4 
who directed the Roman policy, and particularly their chief — 
Albani, had opened communications with the Court of Vienna, 
followed its inspirations, and were ready to combine operations 
with it, for they had an army which, though harmless in itself, — 
could become dangerous at a critical moment. It was com-_ 
manded by General Colli, who had been our adversary in 
Piedmont. In order to avert this peril, reinforcements were 
sent to the Cispadane Republic, and a French detachment — 
pushed on as far as Bologna to frighten the Court of Rome. | 
But owing to the information which the Pontifical Government 
had received from Vienna, this demonstration produced no 


effect. News had just reached Rome that Alvinzi had again: 
taken the field. 
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Our relations with Venice had not changed. Bonaparte| car. vr. 
ontinued to keep up a misunderstanding with her, which was pis 
ufficient to cause the Venetians anxiety, without giving them : 
dequate grounds for an open rupture. He harassed them Sa 
ith incessant reproaches, hoping by this means to drive them ; 
ato losing all presence of mind, and to throw upon them the 
ppearance of the first wrong, in case an opportunity should 
resent itself for dealing them a blow. But if the Venetians 
ame to complain to him in their turn of the numberless ex- 
esses committed by our soldiers, he feigned one of those fits 
f exaggerated passion which he knew so well how to assume. 

They were pure inventions, fairy tales, the exaggerations of 
. mischievous schoolboy.’ Besides, if the Verietians suffered, 
vhat was to blame? Their partiality for Austria. ‘They felt 
he warmest solicitude for Alvinzi.’ (Letter to Battaglia, De- 
ember 8th, 1796.) It was only too true that we had done 
verything to produce this feeling. He continued to watch 
he arming of the Republic with assumed anxiety, and lost ; 
(0 Opportunity of complaining of it; at the same time, in the | 
nidst of his complaints he kept giving them new grounds for 
ontinuing their warlike preparations more actively than ever. 

For instance, he suddenly seized the castle of Bergamo, 
hich was guarded by a weak Venetian garrison. It was 
mpossible from its situation that this castle could be of any 
se in his military operations, but it belonged to ‘the most 
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disaffected province of all the Venetian States.’ 
of Bergamo were, in fact, a brave and energetic race of men, 
who showed more impatience at the pressure of our army than — 
the Lombards, and some few pillagers had-been killed in the 
neighbourhood, a circumstance which Bonaparte did not fail 
to turn to good account, being under-the necessity, as he said, 
‘of exaggerating the number of the assassinations that were ~ 
committed. The French not only took possession of the ~ 
castle, but seized on a magazine of arms containing several 
thousand guns. And when the Venetian Senate remonstrated ~ 
with Bonaparte through M. Battaglia, he replied, ‘ The French — 
troops have occupied Bergamo to forestall their enemies, who ~ 
were meditating the possession of this indispensable post. I 
frankly own that I was glad: of this opportunity of driving 
out the large number of emigrants who had taken refuge there, 
and inflicting some punishment on the libellous, who are also 
very numerous in the town. I know that a few disaffected — 
men have for the last six months been preaching a crusade — 
against the French ; woe to them if they do anything to destroy 2 
the good understanding and friendship which exists between the 
two Governments’ (January:1st, 1797). a 

The last words, which so ill expressed the real state of — 
affairs, were intended to soften the evil impression produced 
by the occupation of the castle, and to keep up the illusions — 
of the members of that party in Venice who were anxious © 
to be deceived at all cost, because they had not energy enough q 
to take a decided resolution. But-such constant violation of — 
the rights of nations, such repeated acts of vexation and insult, 
could not fail sooner or later to bear their fruit, and the longer 
the feeling of injury was pent up, the more likely it was to ; 
burst forth with violence. 

When Bonaparte took possession of Bergamo, he ordered 
the evacuation of Leghorn, which was no longer of any use 
ug us, since we had taken and sold all the merchandise found — 
in it, that belonged to merchants who were subjects of belli- | 
gerent powers. The possession of Leghorn obliged us to 
| keep a garrison far removed from the centre of our operations, — 
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hich could be more usefully employed elsewhere. But not- 
ithstanding all the profit we had derived from the occupation 
' Leghorn, we could not evacuate it without being paid for 
ir evacuation. Bonaparte settled with the Grand-Duke for 
yo millions of francs. We entered Leghorn to protect his 
overnment against the English; we remained there as long 
; there was anything to seize, after which our protection be- 
ime useless, and he was glad to pay a sum to be delivered 
om it. ‘These exactions did not prevent the general from 
urying on with more vigour than ever his war - against 
lunderers. The evil had diminished, but was all the more 
ifficult to deal with from being kept within bounds, as is 
ways the case when the law is being evaded; and the general 
as beginning to regard it as incurable. ‘There is venality 
verywhere,’ he wrote to the Directory (6th January, 1797). 
The army consumes five times as much as is necessary, 
scause the storekeepers are in league with the commissaries 
id go halves with them. The principal actresses of Italy are 
spt by the employés of the French army; luxury, corruption, 
id embezzlement are at their height.’ And he proposed as 
1 extreme but indispensable remedy the institution of a 
mdicate composed of: two or three persons, with power to 
dge of this class of offences summarily, with the right of 
mdemning the offender to be shot, whatever his position 
ight be. 

The hour of a fresh struggle was just striking. Alvinzi had 
lected a new army out of the remnants of all the troops 
iat we had successively beaten in Italy, and of a few new corps 
rought together from all parts of the empire. The strength 
the Austrian monarchy consisted in that singular faculty 
hich at first sight appears impossible in a state so wanting 
| homogeneity; she was already the European power 
hich could longest sustain defeat with impunity. She dis- 
ayed in the midst of her reverses a most surprising vitality. 
© sooner had she lost one army than she created another, 
1d launched it against us with unshaken confidence, as if the 
rench army must be more weakened by its victories than 
VOL. I. L 
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her own by its defeats. This time, however, the effort was 
more visible than before. She had been obliged to appeal to 
the volunteers. Vienna alone had furnished several- battalions, 
and the empress had embroidered their colours for them wig 
her own hands. 

The French had also on their side received important rein- 
forcements. It is difficult to ascertain the exact number, on 
account of the extraordinary discrepancy between the estimate si 
given by the Directory and those of Napoleon. Suffice it to 
say, that on the 28th of December the Directory estimate d 
the total number of troops sent into Italy since the opening 
of the campaign at fifty-seven thousand men, whilst Bonaparte 
did not make it more than twelve thousand six hundred. With 
the healthy season too the state of the army was very satis- 
factory: Bonaparte had scarcely any sick left. His troops 
numbered about forty-five thousand men, so that after deducting 
the blockading corps that remained under Sérurier at Mantua, 
he had still nearly thirty-five thousand men to bring into the 
field against Alvinzi’s army. 

The plan devised by the Aulic council was this time to 
deceive the French by a feigned attack on the lower Adige, on 
the side of Legnago, to draw the bulk of their forces into this 
quarter, and then take advantage of their mistake to force a 
passage between Lake Garda and the Adige to the positions 
of La Corona and Rivoli which Joubert was guarding. This 
passage once effected, nothing could hinder the Austrians from 
getting as far as Mantua. If the feigned attack only succeeded 
the result would be almost the same, for they would be equa y 
well able to succour Mantua and be in a position to co-operate 
with the Pope’s army, 

In accordance with this plan Alvinzi advanced by Trent an d 
Roveredo with thirty thousand men, doing his best to hide 
their number, while Provera marched from Padua on the lower 
Adige, making as much display as possible of his entire force, 
which did not exceed fifteen thousand men. To add to o r 
uncertainty one of his divisions was detached in the direction 
of Verona, where Masséna encountered it and took nine 
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undred prisoners (r2th January). The same day we were 
tacked both at La Corona and Legnago, but not vigorously. 
‘he stratagem partially succeeded. General Bonaparte’s first 
lea was that the principal attack would be made upon the 
ywer Adige, but he was too prudent to decide without some 
nowledge, and waited with his reserved corps behind Verona, 
t an equal distance from Rivoli and Legnago, ready to throw 
umself upon whichever point should appear most seriously 
hreatened. He recalled Masséna’s division, leaving only a 
veak garrison in Verona, and then passed the day of the 13th 
nh waiting for the reports of his lieutenants. 

There was no time to be lost; it was absolutely necessary 
o move forward in one direction or another, lest isolated corps 
hould be exposed to the shock of the entire Austrian army; 
yur salvation would depend on a right decision, the main 
lements of which were wanting to the general-in-chief. For- 
unately, towards ten o’clock in the evening, he received cir- 
umstantial information from Joubert which relieved him from 
his painful state of perplexity, by showing clearly that the 
wincipal attack would be between the lake and the Adige. 
foubert announced that he had been forced to fall back from 


a Corona upon Rivoli, having been outflanked the whole day | 


yy considerable forces, and that if he did not receive prompt 
uccour he should be obliged to evacuate this last post. Au- 
‘ereau, on the other hand, sent word that on the lower Adige 
1e had only had to deal with insignificant demonstrations. 

The enemy’s plan was at last unmasked. Taking no notice 
f Provera’s corps, Bonaparte instantly marched all the troops 
vithin reach, including Masséna’s division, towards Rivoli. 
Je recalled Rey’s division from Desenzano, and sent it to 
Yastel-Novo to serve as a reserve in case of need. At two 
Yclock in the morning he arrived on the plateau of Rivoli. 
Ie immediately recognized the enemy’s positions. He saw 
elow us in the plain -and-on the surrounding heights the five 
ncampments marked by the watchfires, their extent indicating 
considerable force, the disposition of which in a semicircle 
ound the plateau of Rivoli showed an evident intention of 
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turning us, in order to cut off all retreat from Joubert. It was 
clear that Alvinzi did not expect to have to do with more than — 
Joubert’s twelve thousand men; for if he had imagined that — 
the plateau would be occupied by a more numerous: force, 
instead of thinking of turning us, he would doubtless have — 
hesitated to attack in so strong a position. Though the ~ 
plateau of Rivoli is accessible on several sides, there is only © 
one point, called St. Mark’s Chapel, by which the cavalry and 
artillery could approach, and even this was difficult, for the 
path was in a kind of winding staircase, a circumstance which — 
assured the defenders of the plateau of a considerable ad-— 
vantage. . 
Bonaparte saw at a glance the conditions of the coming 4 
engagement, and by four o’clock in the morning he had re- 4 
occupied St. Mark’s Chapel, which Joubert had been obliged ~ 
to evacuate, by this step compelling the enemy beforehand to 
fight without cavalry and without artillery. The arrival of 
Masséna’s division gave him on the plateau an army of twenty E 
thousand men, with strong artillery. Alvinzi, who still believed 4 
that he had only Joubert’s division before him, sent a column — 
under the orders of General de Lusignan up to the heights — 
of Monte-Baldo which border the lake. This column took | 
up its position in our rear between Rivoli and Castel-Novo, 
where Rey’s division was (14th January, 1797). 
But when Alvinzi tried to reach the plateau, he was not long — 
in perceiving that the moment for cutting off our retreat was — 
not yet come. His infantry had no difficulty in attaining our 
positions, and even for an instant threatened them by routing 
one of our brigades, but our cavalry charges and the fire from 
the batteries promptly repaired this check. On the other hand, : 
every ume the Austrian cavalry and artillery attempted to climb — 
the winding staircase, they were repulsed in frightful disorder 
with enormous losses. After several useless assaults Alvinzi 
ee ieee ee having only been able to engage with 
BP oe Be si eanwhile Lusignan’s corps, which had received 
Reine. Be and had been cut off by Rey’s division, — 
ms. Joubert pursued Alvinzi with such im- 
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etuosity that he got before his rear-guard at the passage of 
he defiles, he re-took La Corona the next day, and drove him 
S far as Trent. : 

Such was the battle of Rivoli, less striking perhaps as a 
milliant victory than for the sagacity and skill displayed in 
he dispositions which prepared it. The same day, on the 
ower Adige, Provera, escaping the vigilance of Augereau, 
tossed the river at Anghiari near Legnago, and marched to- 
yards Mantua to force the blockade. Bonaparte received this 
nformation at Rivoli, just after the battle. Leaving Joubert 
9 consummate the victory and pursue Alvinzi, he immediately 
et off with four regiments in the hope, if not of forestalling 
rovera before Mantua, at any rate of being in time to relieve 
he besieging army. 

These four regiments belonged to Masséna’s division; they 
ad fought the day before at Verona, they had afterwards 
ecided the battle of Rivoli, and now they were marching all 
ight, and did sixteen leagues, to reach Mantua. Provera 
ad arrived before them, but had been recognized by our 
oldiers before the city soon enough to prevent a surprise, and 
e lost precious time at St. Georges, then held by Miollis with 

detachment of fifteen hundred men. He was preparing to 
vake a fresh attack, in combination this time with a strong 
ally from Wiirmser, when Bonaparte’s regiments, commanded 
y General Victor, arrived and took up a position between 
rovera and the citadel, whilst Augereau attacked him from 
ehind, and Sérurier confronted Wiirmser. The latter was 
riven back after a keen struggle; and Provera, left to his own 
ssources, and surrounded on all sides, was forced to surrender 
ith all his troops. This engagement was called the battle 
f La Favorita, after the name of a place belonging to the 
ukes of Mantua, which happened to be clase by. The new 
my thus disappeared in a few days as if it had been suddenly 
vallowed up by some great disaster. It had lost, with scarcely 
ny injury to our forces, nearly thirty thousand men, of whom 
venty thousand were taken prisoners. This astonishing result 
as due partly to the growing demoralization of the Austrian 
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‘cuar. vz. | troops, but still more to the conceptions of an incomparable 


military genius, and the rapidity with which he ee suc- 4 
cessive strokes. 

Mantua had for some time been reduced to ae severest 
extremities; the garrison had eaten all the horses, and were 
now on half rations. Bonaparte acquainted Wiirmser with” 
Alvinzi’s complete annihilation; the old general loftily replied, 
that he had still provisions for a twelvemonth. Nevertheless — 
a few days later they were obliged to come to a parley : twenty-_ 
seven thousand men had died in Mantua from wounds or 
sickness since the beginning of the siege, and the resistance 
could not be prolonged. The marshal’s aide-de-camp, M. de 
Klénau, came to the French camp to confer with Sérurier, — 
who. directed the blockade, and they began to discuss» the 
terms of capitulation. Klénau enumerated, with the exaggera- 
tion usual in such cases, the means of defence which the garrison ~ 
still possessed. While they were talking a stranger wrapped : 
in a large cloak, to whom they paid no attention, was writing 
at a table without saying a word. When he had finished he 
rose, and extending a paper to Klénau, said: ‘Here are my 
conditions ; if Wiirmser had only provisions for twenty-five 
days and spoke of surrender, he would be unworthy of honour. 
able terms, but I-respect the age, the courage, and ‘misfortunes: 
of the marshal; if he opens his gates to-morrow, or if he waits” 
a fortnight;.a month, or three months, the conditions will be 
the same; he can wait until he comes to his last morsel of 
bread.’ Kiénau recognized the general-in-chief, and after 
reading the terms, admitted that Mantua had only provsiega 
for three days more. 

Such is the dramatic account of the surrender of Mantua, 
which Bonaparte has left in his dictations at St. Helena. There 
is every reason to believe that, with a soul open to all great 
impressions, he on this occasion was actuated by noble feelings Q 
but the historian, whose first duty is accuracy, is obliged to’ 


add that inclinations so magnanimous did not last. When 
Wiirmser made new efforts to obtain better conditions, Bona 
parte wrote to the Directory: ‘I am going to reply that I keep 
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© my first propositions, that 7f General Witrmser has not ac- 
pled them before the 15th, I shall retract, and agree to no 
ther terms than those of making him a prisoner of war with 
Il his garrison.’ (To the Directory, rst February, 1797, 
rom Bologna.) 

After all, the conditions proposed to Wiirmser were cha- 
acterized by a generosity that might have been expected from 
uch youth and so much glory. The garrison were to 
urrender as prisoners, but the general was to go out free 
vith his staff, his officers, two hundred of his cavalry, and fifty 
thers whom he might choose. A large number of French 
migrants had come to join the defenders of Mantua; Sérurier 
ad orders to let them pass without paying any attention to 
hem. Wiirmser wished to salute his young conqueror as he 
vent out, and had even expressed a desire to do so, but he 
ound Sérurier alone before the citadel, and the old marshal 
led off before him. Bonaparte had started for Bologna, 
saving all the honours of the triumph to his lieutenant, a piece 
f self-denial evidently calculated to produce a great effect, 
ut which showed perhaps too much contempt for the vanquished 
9 be the inspiration of true nobleness of nature. 

-Wiirmser, out of gratitude to General Bonaparte for his 
enerous conduct, saved his life at Bologna by warning him 
f a plot to poison him, which in consequence of this warning 
uiscarried. 

The taking of Mantua was of immense importance in the 
iture conduct of our military operations. The war might 
enceforth become offensive without danger to us, for we left 
ehind us a rallying point and a centre of resistance of tried 
yrce, instead of a hostile army always threatening us in spite 
f the blockade. We were no longer forced to wait for the 
nemy on this line of the Adige, watered with so much blood— 

perilous necessity, and entirely repugnant to our military 
istincts, ever readier for attack than defence; we could now 
o forward, and attack them on their own ground. Bonaparte 
ad long -conceived this project, but before he put it into 
<ecution he wished to finish with the court of Rome. 
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Alvinzi’s defeat had annihilated the hopes of that court, 
which was now in a state of cruel embarrassment, being able — 


neither to proceed with the smallest chance of success, nor to 
deny its connivance with the Austrian cabinet. Even if its 


extravagant preparations for war, and its inflammatory dis- 4 
courses to rouse the population, had not spoken so loud, it ~ 
would still have been impossible to deny the testimonies against . 
it, for they emanated from its own ministers. A letter had 4 


been intercepted, addressed to Monseigneur Albani by Car- 


dinal Busca, secretary of state to his Holiness, in which all — 


the plans of the Roman government were stated in the fullest’ 


detail, as well as the principal conditions imposed by Austria 
as the terms of her alliance. The letter contained such 


hatred towards the French that it seemed to justify any re- — 


taliation; and Bonaparte’s first care was to imsert it at full 


length in the manifesto which he published on entering the — 


pontifical territory. , 
Whilst he was advancing from Bologna at the head of a 
detachment of his army, Rome,: panic-struck, a prey to terror 


and infatuation, and yet trying to’ shut her eyes to her real 


perils, was proclaiming a holy war and-having the tocsin rung in 
all the country districts:- ‘ We shall make the Romagna a second 
Vendée,’ cried Cardinal Busca. Bands of peasants appeared, 
headed by monks, crucifix in hands. Nothing was wanting for 
imposing effect except Vendean heroism. All this enthusiasm 
spent itself in words. Our soldiers met the first army of the 
Pope at Castel-Bolognese; they remained in front of it for the 


night, and attacked at daybreak; in an instant it was put 
to rout. ae 


The Holy See was at General Bonaparte’s mercy. What 
would he do with this power which seemed to falP to pieces — 


even before he had raised his hand- against it?’ It was not 
difficult to guess, judging from his previous conduct, in spite 
of the impatience and irritation which the discovery of the 
duplicity of the court of Rome had caused him. He had more 
than once spoken of utterly destroying the temporal power 
of the Pope, and had even suggested to the Directory the idea 
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of giving up Rome to Spain (Letter of February 1st), so as 
to interest that power in keeping up the state of things in Italy 


_which he dreamt of establishing; but this had only been a 
_ passing inclination. At bottom his thoughts had always 


_ been in accord with his ambition. A stranger to the hatred 
_ of the French Revolution towards the ideas which the Papacy 


oS 


represented, he had not failed to remark signs of a coming 
reaction in France in favour of the Catholic Church, and he 
hoped to turn it to the advantage of his own popularity. 

‘They are becoming Roman Catholic again in France,’ 
wrote Clarke some weeks before; ‘it may be that we have 
gone so far as to need the Pope himself to get the Revolution 
supported among us by the priests, and consequently by the 
country districts, which they have again got into their power.’ 
This observation, which was no doubt suggested by a desire 


_ for peace, contained a great deal of truth, and did not, we may 
_ well believe, pass unobserved under the eyes of Bonaparte, 


who saw in it the confirmation of his own conviction. 
This was not all. His aim was now to carry the war into the 


states of the emperor; it was there that he hoped to eclipse 
_ by some dazzling blow the most glorious and brilliant exploits 


- in our military annals. 


Now, to overthrow. the papal power was to declare war 


against the kingdom of Naples, and would involve us, not 


_ in serious dangers, but in interminable difficulties which would 
’ postpone indefinitely any offensive movement against Austria. 


All these considerations had decided Bonaparte, and he made 


_ up his mind all the more easily, because the instructions of the 


Directory left him free to follow his own inclinations. After 


- looking for a long time upon the overthrow of the papal power as 
_ the noblest part of their work, the Directory, in their impatience 


to give peace to France, had resigned themselves to allowing 
it to live, if nothing else could be done. Their instructions to 


the general reminded him, ‘that the Roman Catholic religion 


would always be the irreconcileable enemy of the Republic,’ 


_ and expressed a desire to see destroyed ‘this centre of Roman 


Catholic unity;’ but they added, ‘this is not an order given 
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to you by the Directory as executive, it is an aspiration they 
entertain; they are too far removed from the scene of action 
to judge the real state of affairs; they trust to the zeal and 
prudence which have ever directed you in your glorious career, 
and whatever may be your determination, the Directory will 
never see in it anything on your part but a desire to serve your 
country for the best, and not lightly to compromise her interests’ 
(3rd February, 1797). 

The general’s resolution was taken before he received this 
advice. He wished first to frighten the court of Rome by the 
rapidity. of his successes, so as to enable him more easily to 
dictate his terms, and then to present himself as her deliverer. 
He devoted himself first to reassuring and calming the excited 
f populations, and with this view a proclamation was issued at 
Imola, in which he announced himself as the protector of 
religion and the people. ‘The French soldier,’ he said, ‘carries _ 
in one hand the bayonet, the guarantee of victory, and in’ ~ 
the other an olive branch, the symbol of peace and pledge of 
his protection.’ He enforced the severest discipline on his 
troops, and refused them the pillage of Faénza, which they 
demanded with loud cries, according to the barbarous habit 
he had allowed them to contract. He sent for the prisoners 
of Castel-Bolognese, who were expecting to be massacred, 
spoke to them with gentleness and kindness in their own 
Italian, told them the French were their friends, that they 
were come not to destroy religion, but to benefit the poor 
and reform the abuses of clerical government; then he sent 
them back to their families with copies of his proclamation, 
requiring from them no other ransom than the obligation to 
distribute it. 

The second army of the Pope had taken up its position 
before Ancona; and it shared the same fate as the first, even 
more promptly. It was made prisoner before a gun was fired. 
Never did an armed multitude give proof of such degradation. 
The papal government had destroyed in its subjects even the 
quality of manhood. Ancona was an important place, and con- 
tained numerous arsenals. Bonaparte left a garrison there. 
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He next proceeded to Notre Dame de Lorette, the treasure 


of which had been removed to Rome, but there still remained 


; 


gold and silver ornaments to the value of about a million of 


francs (roth February). The Madonna, which was in wood 


and very rudely carved, was sent to Paris, where till the 


signing of the Concordat it was to be seen in the National 
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a 
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- Library. - 

_~ The papal states had been the refuge of a great number 
_ of emigrant French priests. Forced to fly before their country- 
men, driven from the monasteries whose inmates were afraid 


of compromising themselves, and repulsed from the frontiers 


of Naples for a similar reason, their position was as painful 
as a position could be, and it would have been barbarity to 
_add-to the sorrow of these unfortunate men, ‘who wept when- 
ever they perceived a Frenchman’ (Letter to the Directory). 
_ The general extended his protection to them, and relieved their 


sufferings. Whatever may have been his motive, calculation 


or generosity, he received a full reward for his conduct, for 


the greater part of these priests afterwards returned to France, 
and did not forget this act of humanity. 

At length the court of Rome ended by perceiving that it 
must submit, and entrusted Cardinal Mattei, for whom Bona- 


_ parte had shown a kind of predilection, with the negotiation. 


Pius VI, the heir and victim of so many centuries of glory, 
bending under the burden of expiation which his predecessors 
had bequeathed him, was forced to write to ‘his dear son, the 
General Bonaparte,’ a letter which was the capitulation of the 


papacy. He presented to him. the agents who were to treat 


¥ 


in his name, and told him, ‘that feeling perfectly sure of the 
benevolent feelings of the general, he had abstained from any 
disturbance of things at Rome, thus giving him a proof of the 
confidence he had in him,’ 

Bonaparte was at Tolentino, three days’ march from Rome. 


- He had cleverly calculated that it would be better for him not to 


appear on the scene, where the eyes of all Europe were looking 


for him. His reputation could not be increased by such a 
triumph. What glory would not be eclipsed by the recollec- 
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cuar.vi | tions which the single name of Rome would call up? He ~ 
oe received at Tolentino the four envoys of the Pope, and with — 
them Prince Belmonte Pignatelli, who came in the name of the — 
King of Naples, to support them by his presence and represen- 3 
tations. The king had declared that he was ready to interfere — 
in favour of the threatened papacy, and had concentrated his — 
troops on the frontier, a piece of bravado which had a reason ~ 
in the fresh preparations of the court of Vienna, and which 
at any other time would have received a prompt chastisement. 
Bonaparte, who was anxious not to make useless com- 
plaints just then, acted with much more consideration than 
was usual with him, and all danger was removed on the side 
of Naples. 

The negotiations could not take very long, for there were — 
not there two belligerent parties, but a disarmed power at — 
the mercy of an absolute master, who could impose what a 
conditions he pleased. Those which the general was about - 
to dictate were irrevocably settled in his own mind; it was 
the minimum of the chastisement which the state of public 
opinion in France obliged him to inflict on the court of Rome. 
He listened with much apparent deference to the complaints 
of the cardinals, Mattei and Galeppi, the two principal envoys, 
but remained substantially inflexible. They only obtained from 
him the suppression ad referendum of a clause relative to the 
Roman Inquisition, a clause to which the Directory attached 
great importance, because it did not know that this institution 
had at Rome nothing but its name in common with that 
bloody tribunal; the prelates, on the other hand, would not 
ratify it at any price, because they considered it an attempt 
directed against the spiritual power of the Pope. 

The treaty of Tolentino contained, to begin with, all the 
stipulations of the armistice signed some months before. In 
addition to this, the cession to the French Republic of Avignon, 
the Legations of Bologna and Ferrara, of the Romagna, and of 
the town and territory of Ancona. It stipulated further for the 
proclamation of a general amnesty, the disavowal of the assassi- 
nation of Basseville, the re-establishment of our school of 
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fine arts at Rome, and the payment of an additional sum of 
fifteen million of francs. 

_ The treaty of Tolentino was signed on the roth of February, 
1797. Nothing but a shadow of the temporal power was left, 
_but the principle was recognized, and recognized by the French 
Revolution. A shelter was left to it, under which it might go 
through stormy days and await more prosperous times. After 
having survived so many trials and dangers, it might hope 
everything from the future, and its friends already began to 
-Tecognize by unmistakable signs that he who had just struck 
the blow would be its future restorer. 

As soon as peace was signed, the aide-de-camp, Marmont, 
‘set out for Rome with a letter from the general-in-chief for 
the Holy Father. It was couched in that tone of respectful 
deference which he invariably adopted in his relations with 
‘the Church. He informed him of the conclusion of the treaty, 
and expressed his hope that the French Republic would in 
future be ‘one of the truest friends of Rome. The letter finished 
thus: ‘ All Europe is aware of the pacific intentions and con- 
ciliatory virtues of your Holiness. I send my aide-de-camp to 
express to your Holiness all the esteem and deep veneration 
which I entertain for your person, and I entreat your Holiness 
to believe that my desire is to give proof on all occasions of 
my respect and veneration. I have the honour to remain, 
&c.’ (19th February). 

The previous day he had written to Joubert: ‘I shall return 
to the army, where I feel my presence is necessary, in a day 
or two. The army is within three days’ march of Rome. J 
am in treaty with these black-coats (cette prétraille), and for this 
time St. Peter will again save the Capitol by giving up his 
finest states and money, which will put us in a way for executing 
the great task of the approaching campaign’. 


1 The very day of the signature of the treaty he wrote to the Directory: 
‘My opinion is that Rome cannot exist once deprived of Bologna, Ferrara, 
and the Romagna, and the thirty millions which we take from her: the old 
machine will fall to pieces when left all alone.’ And in another letter, the 
same day, he added: ‘The commission of savants has had a good harvest 
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at Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Ancona, Loretto, and Perugia. 

at once forwarded to Paris. When you have received this and what 

be sent from Rome, we shall have almost every fine thing in Italy, ex: 

a few objects which are at Turin and Naples’ (19th February, 1791). 
This i is what has been called the eee of Italy! ey, 
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Clie PDE R» Vit, 
THE PRELIMINARIES OF LEOBEN. 


As soon as General Bonaparte had settled all the conditions 
of peace with the Pope, he hastened back to the Adige. He 
was impatient to open his campaign with Austria, and force 
that haughty power to acknowledge its defeat. Until Mantua 
had fallen he had been compelled to await the blow of his 


adversaries on the Adige, a painful and perilous mode of 


warfare, as contrary to our military temperament as to his own 
genius, which could never sustain a defensive war but by trans- 


forming it into open attack. But having no longer a strong 


place containing a large army behind him, and Italy ready 
to rise, he was free to go forward, and follow his own inspi- 


_ rations without check. He had received considerable reinforce- 


——— © 


—— 


ments, composed of veterans from the army of the Rhine, and 
commanded by General Bernadotte, one of the best officers. 


_ Moreau, who had picked these for his rival from his own 


troops, did so with remarkable care, thus displaying a dis- 
interested and delicate courtesy which justly kindled the 
enthusiasm of Carnot. ‘My dear Fabius, how great you were 


in that,’ he wrote some little time after, in recalling this cir- 


cumstance’, These reinforcements, in addition to the corps 
which the surrender of Mantua had rendered available, increased 


_Bonaparte’s army to seventy-five thousand men. Owing to the 
_ formation of the Lombard and Cispadane legions, almost the 
whole of this number could be brought into the field in the 
_ new campaign. 


1 Carnot, Mémoire sur le 18 Fructidor. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Austrian army was this time very inferior, even in 
numbers, to our own. The Aulic council had recalled from | 


the Rhine the Archduke Charles, who had just saved the 
monarchy by his brilliant exploits against the combined armies 
of Jourdan and Moreau. This prince who, like Bonaparte, 
was still young, and like him famous from his earliest stroke, 
seemed the only general that Austria could henceforth bring 


into the field against us. The last resources of the Empire q 


were entrusted to his skill, To the new army which they had 
succeeded in forming for him were added, by a transfer similar 
to that which we had just effected, six divisions, making forty 
thousand men, drawn from the troops which he had been 
commanding on the Rhine; but as the orders for moving them 
were delayed, they could not arrive for another three weeks 
at least. 

The advantages and disadvantages of this were matter of 


some doubt. The arrival of the archduke’s reinforcements ~ 


would inevitably render General Bonaparte’s task more dif- 
ficult; but on the other hand, it would in the same degree 
lighten that of our armies on the Rhine. These were to com- 
mence operations at the same time, co-operating in the same 
scheme, and they would weigh all the more heavily in the 


balance for only having a weakened enemy in front of them. — d 


Bonaparte knew that one of the two armies of the Rhine was 
commanded by Hoche, a young man full of genius and ambi- 
tion, who had displayed a superior character and qualities of 
the first order in the obscure difficulties of the pacification 
of Vendée, and who, though kept back by the delays of 
Moreau and the Directory, was burning with impatience to 
throw himself upon Germany. Nor, in fine, could the fact 
escape his observation that after a double triumph of our two 


armies, the army of the Rhine and the army of Italy, such ~ 


a peace as we should then dictate would be of far more irre- 


sistible urgency to the enemy, as well as far more advantageous - 


for the Republic, than any we could impose if the successes 
were simply those of his own forces in an isolated campaign. 
But these very reasons, instead of inducing him to wait for 


a co-operation of the army of the Rhine, made him Weeds! | CHAP: vit. 


yn opening the campaign earlier than the time he had himself 
ixed on. By attacking the archduke before the arrival of his| 
einforcements, he was certain of beating him easily, and driving | 
im before him up to the walls of Vienna; if he should be} 
bliged to pursue him further, the situation of the conqueror | 
yould undoubtedly become more critical than that of the 
onquered; but Bonaparte was fully persuaded that the court 
f Vienna would accept peace rather than sacrifice the capital. 
The conditions of such a peace would doubtless be less favour- 
ble for France than a treaty obtained with the aid of Hoche 
nd Moreau, but on the other hand it would be his own work, 
nd he would not have to share the glory with any one. 

These were the considerations which determined Bonaparte 
9 hasten the resumption of hostilities. His reason for shortly 
fterwards complaining so loudly about the delay of the armies 
if the Rhine, and the little support they. gave him, was as much 
9 answer beforehand the just reproaches to which he had 
xposed himself by such unpatriotic calculations, as it was in 
onsequence of the real embarrassment in which he for a moment 
Sund himself, from insisting on acting entirely alone. He 
rote to the Directory (17th March, 1797) that in order to 
e of any use to him, ‘the armies of the Rhine ought to have 
ommenced hostilities at the same time as himself.’ This could 
ave been arranged by the simple means of ‘concerting opera- 
ons with them instead of opening the campaign without 
onsulting any one. The general’s triumph would have been 
ss dazzling, but the advantage gained would have been more 
lid, and we should not have been drawn into betraying 
fenice and sacrificing her as an indemnity to the emperor. 

Near as it was, no one yet foresaw this deplorable issue 
} a war which had so long been carried on in the name of 
berty and the rights of nations, or at any rate none of those 
ho were either apprehending or preparing it, dared Eres 
vow it. Clarke had offered to the Marquis Gherardini, 
ustrian ambassador at Turin, a partial cession of the ae 
ates, but.this proposition had remained buried in the twilight 
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of diplomatic mysteries. The persistent neutrality of Venictl 
had afforded Bonaparte and the Directory a good pretext for. 
levying some millions of francs, but it was not a crime which — 
in the eyes of the world would justify the total destruction 
of the Republic. It was enough to have punished her by the 
occupation of her strong places, and by making all the evils” 
of war fall so heavily on her. But in spite of these just grounds 
of complaint, envenomed by the silent antipathy which the 
oldest aristocracy in Europe must have felt for our democratic 
ideas, Venice had invariably refused to listen to Austria’s 
repeated attempts to draw her into an alliance. Shortly before: 
the opening of the campaign against the archduke, she gave 
us a new pledge of her good intentions, by receiving coldly, 
the advances which Prussia made her out of hatred for Austria, | 

She thus threw away a precious chance for fear of displeasing 
the two belligerent powers. But Venice had also refused our 
alliance; this one wrong had obliterated all claims to equity” 
at our hands, Notwithstanding the way in which we had 
already turned everything to account against her, the Directory.” 
speedily began to take fresh advantage of this wrong, and 
magnified it into a conspiracy. They had just found out for 
certain that the emperor insisted on an indemnity in- Italy, 
and would not accept it in Germany. His intimates began” 
to whisper that this indemnity, so much desired, might be found 
in the states of Venice. Quirini, the Venetian ambassador at 
Paris, got wind of the rumour, and hastened to inform the 
Seigniory of it (Dispatch of 25th January, 1797). 

It was then that the Venetian armament afforded fresh’ 
pretexts. This measure, which the excesses of our occupation” 
and fear of Austrian cupidity had first suggested, was in the ~ 
beginning only designed for the defence of the lagoons, but late . 
the intolerable abuses that were perpetrated had led her to 
extend it to the territories on the mainland, which were neces= 
sarily overrun and despoiled by the hostile armies, and if this 
was not a sufficient reason for arming, she was thoroughly 
justified by the threatened revolt of several towns. We had. 
a right to take all precautionary measures against this rising: 
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‘in arms, but we had no right to impute to the Republic as 
a crime an act of legitimate defence. The ferment, which had 
openly begun, was our work ; it was the effect of the democratic 
ideas which we had spread in Lombardy and the ‘Cispadane ; 
it was due to our presence in Italy, which alone had permitted 
‘it to manifest itself, We had found in the Venetian states 
‘the same seeds of discontent which exist in every country, 
and which can only show themselves when encouraged. by the 
‘presence of a foreign army to give them a force which they 
would never have had alone. It was vexatious to have con- 
tributed even to their manifestation; to develope them was a 
‘sovereign iniquity. Yet the Directory did not hesitate, for its 
own ends, to conceive the plan of secretly encouraging the 
Tevolt, and at the same time interdicting the Republic from 
all means of defence. As soon as Venice showed her intention 
of checking the attempts of her enemies, the newspaper which 
was the organ of the French government published an article 
‘containing an open appeal to insurrection in the inland 
provinces. 

It said: ‘ All that portion of the Venetian states which lies 
on this side of the Adige may at once declare themselves, 
without fear that Venice will try to bring them afresh under 
the power of aristocratic despotism. Bergamo, Brescia, Como, 
Peschiera, etc., may at once join the Lombard Republic; a 
great number of the inhabitants are in favour of this plan. 
The only compensation they can hope for the sufferings they 
have endured from the presence of foreign armies, is the recovery 
‘of their liberty. The remainder of the Venetian state will 
‘for some time be the theatre of war, and will remain undecided, 


put it is easy to foresee that this also will soon declare its]. 


‘independence. The weakness of the Venetian government is 
by this time well known to its subjects; its sole strength lay 
‘in public opinion, and public opinion has changed. Whatever 
may happen, it is certain that this terrorist government 1s 
drawing to a close.’ 

The reproach of terrorism was at least singular on the part 
‘of the Directory, addressed as it was against a government 
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been a long way from equalling the number of proscriptions — 
which the Directory had decreed in one year. As for the q 
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article, it was intended to excite a rising among the people, . 


in the Venetian provinces; but General Bonaparte, who was 


then on the point of opening his campaign, did not think the ~ 
moment had come for an open rupture with Venice. This ~ 


| which was necessary to facilitate the disposal of the provinces. | 
These words were an exact programme of the course of events — 


s 


4 


he explained in a letter to the Directory (7th March, 1797)» 


and he contented himself with complaining to Battaglia of the 4 


persecutions to which, according to his account, the friends 


of France were subject from the agents of the Republic. On — 
the eve as it were of leaving Italy to herself, he was anxious — 
to leave in his rear a.state of peace, with the assurance of being — 
able to take his revenge later. He had, on his own re- 4 
sponsibility, concluded a treaty with the king of Sardinia, which ~ 
insured him the support of that state; but the Directory refused ~ 
to ratify it. The general made a last attempt with the Venetian — 


Republic. 


He sent for the procurator, Frangois Pesaro, who was then ~ 
one of the most influential men in the Republic, and-tried — 
to win him over to his views by that mixture of menace and — 
caress with which he had the art of subjugating his adversaries. 
‘Venice wished to stop what she called her enemies, in reality — 
the friends of France; she was hastening her own ruin. She 
could not believe that he, Bonaparte, would allow her to do so, — 
for he held Venice at his mercy. All her inland provinces were 3 
ready to rise; with one word he could reduce the Republic — 


to the lagoons. Why would she not take him for an ally? 


All trouble would then be avoided; he would guarantee her q 


states against revolution, and the Republic would get out of 


its difficulty without any other penalty than that of inscribing — 
the names of the principal families in the inland ‘provinces 


in the Golden Book ; a condition of which he did not, for that 
matter, make a sime gud non, Pesaro promised to refer the 
matter to the senate, and set off for Venice. 
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These overtures met with no better reception than the 
previous ones ; and whoever has carefully studied these events, 
- must feel convinced that an alliance would no more have saved 
Venice than her neutrality saved her. Strength alone would 
have been of any service, on whichever side it might have been 
employed. However this may be, Bonaparte’s words as well 
as his acts clearly prove that, while he took every opportunity 
to assert his intention of not interfering in any quarrels within 
the Republic, he had’ made up his mind that those. whom 
he termed the friends of France should be covered with eom- 
plete impunity in whatever they undertook; and yet the 
principles and sympathies by which he pretended to be actuated 
had so slight a hold on him, that he himself offered to betray 
them for the price of an alliance ‘with this perfidious aristo- 
-cracy,’ to employ his own expressions which our historians 
have adopted after him (roth March). 


The day after this interview General Bonaparte opened’ the | 


campaign against the Archduke Charles. The success of that 
campaign depended on the rapidity of operations ; but for once 
the obstacles were rather those of nature and climate, the 
season and the ground, than the enemy ; for if the Austrians were 
‘not prepared, the Alps were still covered with snow, and'they had 
to be crossed before he could march on Vienna. There were 
three different points of approach: one through the Tyrol, a 
second by Carinthia, and a third by Carniola. Of these three 
routes, the one which led into Carinthia by the Col de Tarwis was 
the most direct road to Vienna. According to Bonaparte’s calcu- 
lations, the Archduke Charles had everything to gain by taking up 
-his quarters in the Tyrol. The inhabitants of these mountains 
‘were warlike and warmly attached to the monarchy, the passes 
were easy to defend, and it was the nearest spot to the re- 
inforcements he was expecting. As long as he was not driven 
from this position, nothing very serious could be attempted 
on any other side. But the prince, who was not, like his 
adversary, in the service of a republic, was obliged to conform, 
like any other officer, to the plans laid down by the Aulic 


council, which enjoined upon him to cover Trieste. He only 
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left in the Tyrol a corps of fifteen thousand men, under the | 
command of Laudon and Kerpen; another still smaller detach- 
ment covered the Carinthian route, under the command of 
Lusignan ;, and he himself was stationed near Pordenone, ~ 
between the Piave and the Tagliamento, to protect the route 
which leads to Trieste and into Carniola. ‘ 
Bonaparte’s dispositions were both simple and bold. Leaving 4 
Kilmaine and Victor in Italy, to keep watch over Venice and 
the Pope, he sent into the Tyrol General Joubert, a young ~ 
officer who had already distinguished himself in that part of ~ 
the country, and who had become in a very short time one_ 
of the most brilliant leaders in the army. Joubert had a corps 3 
of nearly twenty thousand men under his command; he was 
not to commence his movement till later. His task was to ~ 
drive Laudon and Kerpen over the Alps by the Brenner, after — 
which he was to join us in Carinthia by the road which goes q 
from Brixen to Villach, to march upon Vienna with the rest ~~ 
of the army. i 
The general-in-chief, whose first object was to make sure 
of the shortest road to this capital, hastened to take advantage 4 
of the mistake with which the instructions of the Aulic council ~ 
burdened his adversary, by sending Masséna on the Pontéba 
route which comes out on the Col de Tarwis. This operation — 
was at once to make us master of the passes opening into — 
Carinthia. Masséna, finding only Lusignan’s corps before him, 
gained an easy victory, and even made the general prisoner. 
This movement allowed the whole of the army to cross the 
Piave, almost without striking a blow; and the archduke, in 
strict obedience to his instructions, este behind the Taghaagy 
mento, covering Trieste in preference to Pontéba. It was 
| 
q 
q 


‘a 


behind this torrent that on the morning of the 16th of March — 
the French army found the Austrians drawn up in order of — 
battle, at a little distance from Valvasone. The Tagliamento 
is fordable along the greater part of its course. The army was — 
preparing to cross it, but Bonaparte, after a short cannonade 
and a few cavalry charges, finding the enemy better prepared. 
than he had expected, gave orders to bivouac and make 
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breakfast. The archduke, deceived by this stratagem, directed | cuar. vn.? 
a retreating movement, and returned to his tents. This was A 
“no sooner done than the French soldiers took up arms again. 
_Bernadotte’s division rushed into the stream, and the enemy, 
on returning, found it drawn up in compact array on their 
side of the river. The second line also crossed the torrent 
with the same good fortune. The archduke’s forces were 
inferior to ours; he resisted however for some hours, but at 
last, seeing himself turned by one of our divisions, he was 
obliged to beat a retreat, leaving in our hands a number of 
prisoners and eight pieces of cannon. 
_ During this time Masséna, driving before him the remnant 
of Lusignan’s force, had taken possession of the gorges of 
Pontéba, and was nearing the Col de Tarwis. The archduke, 
_who fully understood the importance of this post, sent forward 
three divisions under the command of Bayalitsch, towards 
Tarwis, with directions to take an indirect road which follows: 
the upward course of the Isonzo, and passes by Caporetto. 
But Masséna, who was several hours’ march in advance of 
this corps, arrived at the defile before him, and as Bonaparte 
had already sent Guyeux’s division into the valley of the Isonzo, 
Bayalitsch’s retreat was entirely cut off. The first object then |’ 
was at all cost to stop Masséna. The archduke flew to Klagen- 
furth, put himself at the head of a division there, rallied 
- Lusignan’s scattered troops, and took up his position in advance 
of the Col de Tarwis,.where he had little difficulty in driving 
back one of Masséna’s advance guards. The latter arrived 
there by forced: marches. The whole issue of the campaign 
now depended on the occupation of the Col de Tarwis, for, 
without Bayalitsch’s division, the archduke would no longer 
be in a state to offer us serious resistance. Both sides under- 
stood this. A fierce contest took place on these rugged heights, 
covered with.ice. The archduke fought with desperate courage, 
and was several times on the point of being made prisoner, 
but his troops at length gave way, and were driven back to 
Villach. The road.to: Vienna was open. 
The archduke repelled, Masséna waited for Bayalitsch, who, 
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‘believing his road clear for retreat, followed the valley of the 
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of Palma-Nova the governor and all the Venetian troops,’ 


Isonzo, closely pursued by General Guyeux. On nearing 
Tarwis, he perceived that he was between the two fires. De-*: 
moralized and beaten beforehand, he only made an insignificant ~ 
defence, and then surrendered with five thousand men. The ~ 
rest of the soldiers fled across the mountains. 

The head-quarters of the two armies had remained in front of 
one another, upon the road which leads into Carniola, by Palma- 
Nova and Gradisca. The Austrians did not. attempt to defend 
Palma-Nova, which was a Venetian fortress, and our troops 4 
occupied it; but they tried to make a stand at Gradisca. Ber- 
nadotte first appeared before the place with his division. His — 
men; who had served in the army of the Rhine, had less — 
impetuosity,. fire, and revolutionary ardour than the army of — 
Italy, who often laughed at the reserve and respectability of — 
their manners. On the other hand, the soldiers from our — 
northern provinces were in better discipline and order, and ~ 
displayed astonishing steadiness under fire. It was in a great 
measure owing to their immovable firmness that Moreau was — 
able to effect his miraculous retreat, in which the army showed ~ 
itself as grand as its captain. Their self-restraint and modera- 
tion were so well known, that the Italian towns disputed. who 
should have them for garrison’. This trustworthy force had 
already been placed in the front rank in the battle of Taglia- 
mento, and inflamed and animated by this honour, they were 
no sooner before Gradisca, than they resolved to take it by 
storm without help. But their attack met with obstacles that 
were insurmountable, and four or five hundred men were uselessly 
sacrificed before ramparts which would not have resisted a 
more prudently devised attempt. In fact, as soon as Sérurier 
led his troops and cannon to the surrounding heights, the place 
immediately fell and the garrison 'surrendered. 

After this last blow, a single division sufficed to take posses- 
sion of Trieste and Carniola. Bonaparte left the provisional 
command of the district to Bernadotte, with orders ‘ to turn out 
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without taking the trouble this time to make a complaint or 


assign a reason; the fortress suited our purposes, and that 


sufficed. ~The general-in-chief was now able, in his tum 


_ (March 28th), to go up the valley of the Isonzo, the scene 


, of Bayalitsch’s disaster, and descend into Carinthia by the 


: 


Col de Tarwis, with the main body of his army. At Villach 


_he wasin Germany. The inhabitants showed themselves both 
_ gentle and hospitable in their dispositions. Bonaparte issued 
a proclamation, dated from Klagenfurth, in which he assured 


them that the French army was come among them, not as 


conquerors, but as friends. Far from bringing with it the 


_ calamities of war, it had no other end in view than to force 
_ the emperor to accept peace. As for this struggle, so detested 
_ by nations, it was the work of a ministry sold to England. 
‘But,’ he added, ‘in spite of England and the ministers of the 
court of Vienna, let us be friends. The French Republic has 


the right of conquest over you; let this right disappear in a 


contract which will bind us together reciprocally. You will 
_ have nothing more to do with a war which has never received 


your assent nor approbation; on my side, I will protect your 
property, and will levy no contributions on you.’ 

Joubert was still quartered in the Tyrol. The general-in- 
chief had left him orders to wait there till he gave him notice 
to commence his march, with instructions of which the third 
article ran thus: ‘ Thoroughly to cajole the priests, and to try 
to form a party among the monks’ (dated March 15th). 


Bonaparte, who measured difficulties of a moral order like 


material obstacles, only left him a few days to realize this task, 
which was the programme of his own policy. Joubert was 


stationary on the Lavis, keeping his eye on the two corps 


of Kerpen and Laudon, when he received orders to drive them 
beyond the Brenner, and then effect a junction with the army 
by the Carinthian road. Joubert did all this with his accus- 
tomed skill. Escaping the vigilance of Laudon, he concentrated 
all his forces against Kerpen, whom he completely overwhelmed 
at St. Michel. The Austrians lost five thousand men, wounded 
and killed. Laudon, whom he next attacked at Neumarkt, 
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shared the same fate. Their scattered forces rallied at Clausen, 
in a strong position not far from Bolzano. Here they received - 
the ‘reinforcement of a division from the Rhine. Nevertheless, — 
Joubert drove them hence on the 24th of March, and pursued — 
them to the foot of the Brenner, which they crossed in haste — 
and in a state of complete disorder. Having no longer any — 
immediate danger to fear in the Tyrol, and believing” thates 
Bonaparte regarded whatever could afterwards happen in that © 
quarter as of secondary importance, Joubert collected his troops q 
again at Brixen, and there took the right road which leads — 3 
from the Tyrol into Carinthia. 

After the army left Italy, those events took place in the 
Venetian states which we had rendered inevitable, and which — 
it was easy for us to have prevented. The spirit of revolt, ‘ 
which had been fermenting before we left, necessarily increased 
after our departure. To all the causes of agitation which we 
had brought into this unhappy country, the occupation of her ~ 
fortresses, the disarming of her garrisons, the pillage of her — 
arsenals, the distress produced by our requisitions, the destruc-- 
tion of those of her castles which the proximity of a fortification 
condemned to be destroyed, a tyrannical system of espionage q 
which violated the secret of letters, and did not even respect 
the despatches of the government—there had been added a | 
system of political proselytism which, though it found few 
echoes with the mass of the people, in general attached to the _ 
government of the nobility, had met with ardent partisans in ; 
the aristocratic families of the inland provinces, who were shut — 
out from all participation in public affairs, and were jealous — 
of the nobility of the Golden Book. This exclusion was assuredly 
a legitimate cause for discontent; but any change wrought by 
foreign interference was a death-blow to Venetian independence. 

Two parties then confronted one another in Venice: one, — 
which comprised the immense majority of the population, hated a 
us for all the calamities we had already brought upon them, 
and for what they feared we might yet bring; the other was _ 
composed of a smaller number, but their courage was high, 4 
for they had placed all their hopes in us. In spite of the — 
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_ ostensible instructions left by Bonaparte to General Kilmaine, 


in spite of his repeated and solemn declarations of impartiality, 


_he evidently encouraged the latter party; for at the point to 
which he had brought affairs it would have been impossible 
_ for him to remain neutral, even if he had desired it sincerely. 


. 


. Bonaparte considered this minority as his natural centre in 


case of a rupture with Venice; he reckoned on the pretexts 


_ and facilities which their agitations would afford him; he lost 
no opportunity of complaining of the precautions which the 
agents of the Venetian government felt it necessary to take 


_ against this party, pretending to regard them as directed against 


_the French; and at length openly announced that he meant 


to allow neither arrests nor persecutions, which was the most 


4 effective form of connivance, since it was to authorize attack 


and to forbid defence. To these indirect encouragements were 


added the provocation of the Lombard patriots, to whom 
_ Bonaparte had skilfully insinuated that Lombardy had no 


chance of independence after the war, unless, by adding to her 
territory, she could form a state strong enough and compact 


enough to stand alone. We had thus made their liberty depend 
on the destruction of the liberty of their countrymen, and they 


showed themselves all the more enterprising in the work, from 
feeling assured that they could act with impunity. But, for all 
that she acted through the intervention of such instruments as 
these, it was none the less France that brought all this about. 
On the 8th of March, the insurrection, predicted by the organ 
of the Directory, was announced as imminent by the Podesta 
Ottolini, in a report dated from Bergamo. He disclosed every 
particular of the plot, and named beforehand the authors and 


actors in it. At their head was to figure, as he did actually 


figure, the chief of the Lombard legion, Lahoy, who was in 


reality serving in our army, since he received his orders from 


Kilmaine. This information had been given to Ottolini by 
one of our adjutant-generals, named Landrieux, who on the 
one side excited the inhabitants of Brescia and Bergamo to 


‘revolt, and on the other accepted money for denouncing the 


conspiracy. Bonaparte, who always so confidently asserted 
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| that our officers had nothing to do with these intrigues, was — 
however the first to accuse Landrieux of this double play, 
when he afterwards had occasion to’: complain of him to the 
Directory (Letter of the 14th November, 1797). The ex- 
plosion took place on the 12th of March. Some hundreds of. 
the inhabitants of Bergamo, aided by the Lombard patriots, — 
rose and proclaimed a new municipality. Ottolini, who had 
some troops, wished to resist, but the French commandant who. 
occupied the citadel stopped him, assigning for a reason that 
his instructions were to maintain order. The Venetian patrols 
received notice to withdraw under pain of being fired upon, and 
being inferior in numbers, they obeyed. The next day Ottolini 
left the town, and Bergamo declared itself united to Milan. 
Two days later Brescia followed the example of Bergamo. 

A hundred inhabitants of Brescia or Bergamo presented them- 
selves before the gates of the town, crying that they were — 
followed by several thousands of Cisalpines and French, which ~ 
was false. Battaglia, who was proveditore of Brescia, either 
from credulity or connivance, allowed them to do as they 
pleased. They disarmed the garrison, seized the posts, and 
threw the magistrates into prison. From Brescia the insurgents 
turned towards Salo, where the insurrection was equally suc- 
cessful (17th March). In neither of these three towns did the 
French troops take any direct and open part in the movement ; 
but it is absurd to conclude that they did not support it, since 
they hindered all action on the part of the Venetian govern- 
ment. The French officers made louder protestation than ever 
of their respect for neutrality, but at the same time they 
encouraged and supported Lahoy and his Lombards, who were 
placed under their orders. Before long they ceased to be 
satisfied with depriving the Venetian government of all the 
‘means of defence in the towns which they occupied, and openly 
attacked the party who were in favour of it. A counter-in- 
‘surrection having been formed after the rising at Bergamo 
in the country districts where the inhabitants had unanimously 
remained faithful to the Republic, Kilmaine gave orders to 
‘Lahoy to march against them and disarm them, a. measure 
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which could not fail to lead to violent retaliation. Thus, of the | cuap. vin. 


_ two insurrections of the two opposite parties, to which our 
. " presence had given rise in the Venetian states, the one which 
was caused by a small minority was openly patronized and 
protected by us; the other, which comprised almost all the 
_ population, was crushed by our arms, and we condemned to 
a humiliating impotence the only power that could have effec- / 
' tually interposed between them. These two facts are evident, 
notwithstanding the obscurity and confusion thrown over the 
events by a patriotism that is narrow, unintelligent, and in- 
compatible with the rigorous laws of history. The only way 
_ for nations, as for individuals, to avoid fresh faults, is loyally 

to discern and acknowledge those of the past. 

When this news arrived at Venice, the senate immediately 
perceived what advantage their enemies would derive from it: 

_ they were filled with consternation. Convinced that everything 
depended on France, they addressed themselves to Lallement, 
our minister at Venice, seeking his advice, as an intimation 
that they threw themselves on our mercy, and asked him if 
in this danger the Republic could count on our friendship. 

Lallement gave an ambiguous reply; our policy prevented his 
_ doing otherwise: he promised to consult his government, and 

advised the senate, in the meantime, to grant such reforms 

as would satisfy the insurgents of the inland provinces. This 
_ proposition was debated in the grand council. The advantage 
and even the necessity of making some change in the old con- 
stitution of Venice was acknowledged; but at the same time it 
was agreed, that to make any concession just then would have 
all the drawbacks of an act of weakness, and that it would 
be better to postpone it. They, however, decided upon con- 
sulting General Bonaparte, as a striking mark of profound de- 
ference, and they despatched two deputies to him, of whom 
one was Francois Pesaro, the same negotiator who had already 
been employed on a previous occasion. 
The two deputies met Bonaparte at Goritz, where he had 
at this moment his head-quarters. They related what had 
taken place at Bergamo and Brescia, and represented to him 
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that the insurrections could not be suppressed as long as these 
towns were occupied by French troops; and they begged him — 
to allow the Venetian garrisons to return. The general gave — 
a positive refusal to this request, but offered to bring the — 
insurgents back to their allegiance himself, if Venice would 
only make some concessions to them. He could, in fact, have 
done this by a word or a sign; but before he would decide 
on doing so, it was necessary for the Republic to throw herself 
on his discretion. The only safety for Venice, according to him, 
lay in a strict alliance with the Directory, in throwing herself — 
into the arms of France; and the two deputies were reminded — 
of the case of the king of Sardinia, an example which only 
proved the insincerity of his advice, for in his correspondence 
with the Directory he never spoke of Sardinia except as a lost 
power, which had committed suicide by putting herself in our — 
grasp. The Venetian deputies were too keen- sighted to ~ 
mistake the meaning of such overtures. They reminded 3 
Bonaparte that the policy of Venice was neutrality. In a 
second interview, Bonaparte told them the senate could do 
what “it pleased, but it would act at its own risk and peril; 
for his own part, he should refer the affair to the Directory. 
The deputies entreated him (Francois Pesaro’s Report); as 
his army had entered the Austrian territory, to lighten the 
burden which weighed so heavily on the Venetian government, 
and to repay them their advances. Whereupon the general — 
peremptorily declared that, on the contrary, it was his intention 
more than ever to draw on the resources of the Venetian 
territory, in order to spare the Germans, and that he wished — 
Venice to furnish a subsidy of a million francs a month, to_ 
supply the place of the system of requisitions. When the — 
deputies exclaimed about the poverty of their treasury, Bona- 
parte replied that they had only to take possession of the funds 
which the Duke of Modena, England, and Russia had stored — 
in Venice. He then dismissed them, greatly embarrassed 
as to the line their government should take, for Bonaparte, 
as he wrote to the Directory on the 24th of March, giving an 
account of the interview, had had no other end than that of 
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“gaining time:’ in this he succeeded, as well as in rendering 
their situation worse than ever. 

Venice, the neutral power, on whom the title of friend was 
so freely bestowed, was treated with a thousand times greater 
severity than the enemy’s territory, whose inhabitants were 
to be spared from all contributions, in order to gain their good 
will The general, in spite of his assurances of friendship, 
promised nothing, but left Venice to bear alone a responsibility 
which was becoming each day more embarrassing and more 
terrible. Bonaparte tells us in his A/émozres, that he said to 
the deputies, as they were taking their departure: ‘Take care! 
What I might have passed over in Venice while I was in Italy, 
would become an unpardonable crime when I am in Germany. 
If my soldiers are assassinated, my convoys molested, or my 
communications interrupted, your Republic will cease to exist; 
she will have pronounced her own death-warrant. This 
important sentence is not found in the very minute report of 
the Venetian deputies, nor in the account which Bonaparte 
wrote of the interview to the Directory; it even contradicts 
this last narrative, which represents things in a very different 
light, and which the general concludes with these words: ‘I 
believe I have sent Pesaro away quite satisfied, and we have 
parted very good friends,’ which is inconsistent with a threaten- 
ing and imperious tone: But there are sometimes more scruples 
in the art which recounts, than in the conscience which acted. 
The events which were to follow stood in need of a certain 
preparation. 

During this time the Venetian ambassador in Paris had 
been proceeding in a similar way with the Directory ; but this 
body having no other policy in regard to Venice, than a wish 


to turn to the best account events which they had rendered}. 


inevitable, referred the Venetians to Bonaparte, just as Bona- 
parte had referred them to the Directory. The latter alleged 
the impossibility of deciding on any course before they had 


received the general’s report. And when Quirini pressed for 


permission for his government to reduce Bergamo, since they 
thus pretended not to interfere with the affairs of the Republic, 
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cuarp vi |a member of the Directory told him very bluntly that the 


French were the strongest, and therefore it was for them 
to command the town as long as they remained in it. The — 
ambassador saw clearly the end of all this temporising, and’ — 
explained it to his government. The Directory, he said, in 
order to make peace with Austria, want to offer her some 
compensation in Italy, and secretly encourage insurrection, 
because insurrection would render a redistribution of territory 
easier. And the ambassador again referred to the project, 
of which he had given information in his former despatches. 
‘He had,’ he said, ‘strong and well-grounded reasons for 
fearing that the Venetian provinces were concerned in the 
compensation which Austria demanded, and would be made 
the pledge of peace between these two powers.’ 

This was the state of affairs, when an incident occurred of 
a more significant character than any that had preceded, which 
hastened events, and gave its true colour to the situation. On 
the 27th of March a detachment of French cavalry presented 
itself at the gates of Crema, a place which had hitherto been 
left in the hands of the Venetians, as being of no importance 
for us. The soldiers were refused entrance, and the bridges 
were drawn up, but they insisted, on the pretext that they only 
wanted to pass through the town. They were admitted on 
this assurance; but instead of leaving the next day, as they 


had promised, they opened the gates to two fresh detachments, ; 


which rushed in, disarmed the garrison, drove out the magi- 
strates, took possession of the magazines and public offices, 
and then declared the town free, like Brescia and Bergamo. 

To this fresh act of hostility the mountaineers replied by 
pouring down upon Salo, where they took three hundred 
prisoners, among whom were two hundred Poles belonging 
to our army, and some few French. From that time the 
quarrel, which ‘already existed between our soldiers who 
occupied the towns and the people in the mountains, became 
more serious, and was characterized on the one side by sudden 
assaults on detachments and isolated groups of soldiers, and 
on the other, by fires and pitiless devastations. By a chance, 
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which seemed to conspire with us for the downfall of the 
Republic, the Austrian troops reappeared in the Tyrol, which 
Joubert had left quite unprotected when he went to join Bona- 
parte in Carinthia. This encouraged the insurrection by giving 
Tise to stories of reverses, which had no foundation. These 
false reports, skilfully spread by Austrian agents, increased the 
confidence of the mountaineers, while the severity of our 
measures raised their exasperation to its height. 

_ Bonaparte had descended the Noric Alps in pursuit of the 
archduke, who could nowhere offer any serious resistance to 
his progress, and contented himself by yielding the ground, 
step by step, as he fell back upon Vienna. From Villach, 
Bonaparte had gained Klagenfurth, the capital of Carinthia. 
But the further he advanced into the enemy’s country, so far 
from the base of his operations, the better he understood 
the fault he had committed in dispensing with the co-opera- 
tion of the armies of the Rhine, and his entreaties to the 
Directory to hasten the opening of the campaign on this 
Tiver became more sincere. But such was the poverty of 
the treasury, that Moreau could not begin his march for 
want of some few hundred thousand francs, and the letters 
from the Directory to the general could only hold out very 
distant hopes. 

_ Bonaparte was thus condemned, entirely by his own fault, 
to be drawn deeper and deeper into the hereditary states 
‘of the emperor, without being able to count either on any 
effectual diversion, or any speedy succour in case of a check. 
If the emperor, deciding to push the war to extremities, should 
abandon Vienna to take refuge in Hungary, and raise an 
insurrection there, our army even in the midst of its triumphs 
would be placed in a most critical position, and Bonaparte 
would be forced to retire before his own success. These 
reflections presented themselves to his mind with additional 
force, from the thought of the responsibility he had voluntarily 
incurred, and the impression they made on his imagination 
was so strong, that he even suspected the Directory of wishing 


to sacrifice the army of Italy in order the more surely to get/ 
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cuar.vi. | rid of its general. This monstrous suspicion is recorded i 


| the dictations of St. Helena. 


‘conquered. He oe emis invited the prince ‘to earn the © a 


our positions near the Col di Tenda, the idea suddenly occurred to me that — 


. affair, I have always reproached myself for my conduct.’ 


It was under the influence of this ses ie on the Bist 


ER that the armies of the Rhine were still unmoved, 4 
that he wrote from eres to the Archduke Charles the ; 


title of benefactor of humanity,’ declaring that as far as he 
was himself concerned, ‘if the overtures of peace which he had — 
the honour to make could save the life of a single man, he 
should feel prouder of the civic crown which would 5 his — 
reward, than of all the mournful glory of military success.’ 

This letter, which so eloquently expresses all the usual , 
commonplaces on the evils of war, with a profession of respect — 
for human life, slightly hyperbolical on the lips of a man who | 
has himself related that, at. his déu¢ in the army of Italy, he 4 
once engaged a detachment in combat and had men killed, 
merely to afford a spectacle for his mistress’, is especially — 
remarkable, because it contains the expression of feelings — 
of which we find no other trace in all Bonaparte’s voluminous ~ 
writings. It is difficult to say whether his mind was, for once — 
in his life, accessible to feelings of philanthropy, or whether — 
he feigned them at the time to suit his purpose, thus giving | r 
an additional proof of his marvellous aptitude for playing every — 
part, and adopting every kind of language. In any case, it 
is certain that this extraordinary man never experienced, or at 
least never expressed, any scruple about the thousands of men — 
who died to realize the plans of his ambition. 


= - 


* The Mémorial of Las Cases contains an account of the circumstance: 
in Napoleon’s own words: ‘ Walking with her one day, in the midst of — 


I would let her see something of a battle, and I ordered an attack to be a 
made by the advance posts. We won, it is true, but the combat could, of 
course, result in nothing. The attack was a pure fancy, but for all that some _ 
few men were left on the ground. Whenever I have since recollected the 
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Bonaparte to offer or refuse peace, but who, notwithstanding 
his near relationship to the emperor, did not treat his instruc- 
“tions quite so cavalierly as his opponent, replied on the 2nd 
of April, that, much as ‘he desired peace, he had no authority 
to enter into negotiations, and that he would await orders from 
“his government. It was, however, well known in the French 
_head-quarters that a powerful party had been formed at :the 
court of Vienna which was in favour of peace, and -that 
_M. de Thugut himself was beginning to lean in this direction. 
It was to Bonaparte’s interest, then, to strengthen these -in- 
clinations, by striking blows that would increase the peril of 
the situation, augment its confusion, and spread dismay in all 
minds. The pursuit was resumed with extreme energy. At 
Friesach, Masséna seized the enemy’s magazines. The arch- 
duke, who had received reinforcements from the Rhine of four 
divisions, tried to make a stand in the gorges of Neumarkt, 
but he was driven back and lost three thousand:men. Per- 
‘ceiving that one of his corps, which had come up from the 
Tyrol, was on the point of being cut off, he tried to gain 
time by asking for an armistice, but Bonaparte replied that 
a suspension of arms could only be accorded to treat for a 
definitive peace. The next day, the archduke encountered a 
‘fresh check at Unzmark. After that, his march was less like 
a retreat than a rout. The 7th of April, our advance guard 
reached Léoben, a place whose name hitherto obscure will 
retain an evil celebrity from the transaction which there had 
‘its origin. 
_ The French army was now only twenty-five leagues from 
Vienna. Two Austrian officers, MM. de Bellegarde and de 
Merfeld, came to the head-quarters to ask for a suspension 
of arms, and this time it was to treat for peace. It was granted 
for five days, and was afterwards prolonged from the 13th 
to the 2oth of April, in order to give the time necessary for 
the negotiation and the signature of the preliminaries of the 
treaty. 

On what bases were ee going to treat? Bonaparte bad 
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.| by their government. But the maxims and usages of the right 


| Venice what he terms ‘an open quarrel,’ at a time when his 
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often asked himself this question, but at the time of signing . 
the armistice he had come to no decision. He was resolved — 
that the conditions should be more advantageous than the 
Directory had fixed with Clarke; he felt in honour bound — 
to obtain more, since he had caused the failure of that diplo- — 
matist’s mission. At the same time he knew that we should 
meet with great resistance from this power, unless he could — 
offer her some suitable compensation for the loss of Lombardy. 
Both the Directory and himself had thought of providing this — 
at the expense of the Venetian states; but as he was still in 
ignorance of what had taken place at Salo, he had not even ~ 
the shadow of a complaint against Venice. He reckoned rightly — 
that the shocks which this tottering edifice had received, would — 
in time afford him the pretext he needed; but it might still © 
stand firm for some time, and time pressed. He watched with — 
impatient eye the symptoms of dissolution, which did not — 
develope themselves quickly enough to please him; but he had — 
prepared the elements too surely to doubt the result. As 
early as the sth of April, before he had received Kilmaine’s 
despatches relative to the collision between the insurgent moun- 
taineers and his army, he wrote to the Directory: ‘I enclose ~ 
you letters, which have been sent me by the inhabitants of 
Brescia and Bergamo, with several of their proclamations. The — 
Venetian government is detested all over the mainland; 
ts possible that the present crisis may achieve tts overthrow. 
But in order to render this possibility a certainty, some — 
plausible pretext had to be found to give a colour in the eyes — 
of Europe to this striking violation of national rights. The 
mere fact of war was not a sufficient excuse for such an abuse 
of force; for whole populations could not be wrested from 
Italy and delivered over to their natural enemy; for wrong done 


of conquest in its most brutal form, had not been restored - 
to credit in vain. Men’s minds were already fully prepared — 
for what was going to take place. 


If General Bonaparte had been so skilful in keeping up with 3 
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only aim was to get from her some millions of francs, it is 


easy to understand the consummate art he would display, 
when provinces were at stake which were to be the pledges 


_ of peace and the consolidation of his triumphs. He simply 
adopted the method which he had hitherto: found so successful, 
_ incessantly flaming out in complaints and menaces against the 


Republic, now on one pretext, now on another, exaggerating 
beyond measure any fact he could tum to: account, driving 


_ the Venetian agents to extremities. by continual vexations, and 


feigning to consider as pure inventions all the grievances which 
_ they alleged, though they had often infinitely more cause to 


— ~~ 


complain than he had himself. However, in spite of the dis- 
position which this conduct announced, we can see from his 


- correspondence with the Directory, that on April 8th, he did 


not feel that he could take upon himself the responsibility of 
touching the Venetian provinces. He reckoned on restoring 
to Austria the whole of Lombardy, keeping for France ‘zz 
the heart of Italy a republic of two million souls. This was 
at that time all the good, to use his own words, that he fancied 
he got from his successes. 

The following day, April 9th, he received Kilmaine’s report 
of the events of Salo. He saw in an instant to what account 
he could turn this affair against the Republic of Venice, and 
before he had even made up his mind as to the line he would 
take, he fulminated’ a) tremendous message to the Doge of 
Venice: ‘ All the mainland had taken up arms to the cry of 
Death to the French! Several hundred soldiers of the Italian 
army had already fallen victims. Venice had secretly authorized 
these risings while disavowing them. Did they doubt his power 


- to make the first nation in the world respected? The senate 


could choose between peace and war. If the risings were not 
immediately put down, and the assassins punished; war should 
be declared, _and the inland provinces delivered from Venetian, 
tyranny.’ 

It is scarcely necessary to point out to those wha have 
followed the course of the narrative, how completely this anger 
was feigned. The events at Salo were an almost unlooked-for 
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chance for Bonaparte, so exactly in time did they arrive to 


save his plans and simplify his embarrassments. But as history _ 
ought never to abandon the severity of her method, we must 
compare the facts with these accusations, to show the extent > 
of their sincerity. First of all, Venice was made responsible 
for entirely fortuitous events, which resulted from a popular — 
‘movement, and which were by no means the work of the 


government, though some of its inferior agents took part in 


them, in consequence of the ill-treatment of which they had — 
been victims. She had armed, it is true; but we had given 
her a right to do so, by driving out her garrisons, and in spite 
of the feelings of hatred which we had busied ourselves in — 


provoking among her subjects, in spite of the evident interest 
she had in seeing us expelled from Italy, she was too prudent 
to try to avenge herself at a time, when she made it her aim, on 


the contrary, to conciliate: France, and when, as we have the — 
~<_ 


united’ testimony of Lallement and of Bonaparte himself to 
show, she fulfilled with the most scrupulous zeal her heavy 


engagements to provide supplies for the army. With regard ~ 
to the collision between the inhabitants of Bergamo and our ~ 


troops; the insurgents had only made use of the right of 


legitimate defence; their attack was a-retaliation for the taking 


of: Crema, for the exploits of the Lombard legion sent by 


Kilmaine to burn their villages, and the excesses. of every kind _ 


committed during the previous six months by our troops in 
violation of all the laws of neutrality. Bonaparte was equally 
untruthful, when he stated ‘ that several hundreds of our soldiers 
had fallen victims,’ and on this point we need no other testi- 
mony than his own; for the same day, April oth, in summing 
up, in a letter to Lallement, his complaints against the Republic 
of Venice, he says, that ‘more than /ifiy Frenchmen’ had been 


assassinated *, and this number is an exaggeration; applying, 


besides, the term ‘assassination’ arbitrar ily to. partisan warfare, 


according to the custom of soldiers, in whose eyes murder is 
only lawful when committed in uniform.. 


7 It is needless to say that all‘ these quotations from: the letters and 
reports of Bonaparte are taken from his Correspondence, recently published. 
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General Bonaparte acted with still less good faith when he 


_ accused the senate ‘of having purposely furnished pretexts in 
_ order to seem to justify a rising directed against our armies.’ 
_ According to this view, the Venetian government itself had 
_ Stimulated these insurrections in Brescia and Bergamo, which 
_had caused them so much embarrassment, and were likely 


to prove their ruin. The absurdity of such imputations is 


_as evident as their injustice. They are, besides, disproved a 


thousand times over by the secret reports of the Venetian 


agents, in which they gave undisguised utterance to: all their 
trouble and alarm. Such charges only signified one thing, 
that the ruin of Venice was resolved’ upon. The satisfaction, 
which the general required of her ‘immediately,’ was so im- 


possible in the precarious state to which the regular force of 
Venice had been reduced, that he could have had no other 
end than to raise the perplexities of the Venetian government 


to their height, by filling all minds with terror, confusion, and 


dismay. That this was Bonaparte’s intention is evident from 
the pitiless instructions sent the same day to Kilmaine, in 
case, as was certainly inevitable, the satisfaction demanded 
should not be accorded in twenty-four hours. He enclosed 
an appeal to insurrection, tobe published throughout the inland 
districts, which might in a few hours set the whole country 


‘in a blaze. 


- But all this outburst of anger, of menace, and imperious 
urgency, was a eompléte comedy, and the end he had in view 
was so far from being the satisfaction he demanded, that he 
did not even take the trouble to wait for an answer from the 
Venetian senate, whose absolute submission would have greatly 
embarrassed him, by preventing the retaliation on which he 
was reckoning. On the 15th of April, at the very same hour 
in which his aide-de-camp, Junot, introduced by Lallement into 
the senate of Venice, was presenting Bonaparte’s letter with 
military arrogance to the Doge Manin, the general was holding 
a conference at Léoben, with M. de Merfeld and the Marquis 
de Gallo, and was giving up Venice to Austria. Without 
waiting to inquire how his letter had been received, he drew 
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‘up, in concert with these two plenipotentiaries, three different 


‘always been made to appear as the principle and motive of — 


preliminaries of Léoben, for example, have always appeared 
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plans, and in two out of the three the Venetian territory was 
disposed of by way of compensation. 
The dates of these events are of capital importance. The 


greater number of historians have paid no attention to them, 


imitating the example given in the Mémoires of Napoleon, in. 3 
which the order of events is constantly confused, so that the 
reprisal which his policy provoked on the part of Venice has 


his conduct, instead of being merely its consequence. The — 


to have been prepared and justified by the pdgues veronarses, 

whereas in reality Bonaparte had fully made up his mind to 

sacrifice the Venetian states long before he had the shadow 

of complaint against the Venetian seigniory. The admission 

contained in his report to the Directory, together with incon- 

testable facts, prove that his resolution was taken during the 
days which elapsed between the insignificant collision at Salo, 

and that on which he received the answer from the senate of © 
Venice, that is to say, between the 9th and 15th of April, — 
1797: 

But it is now time to relate the progress and bearings of 
the negotiations which went on. at Léoben after the extension 
of the armistice. Bonaparte, as I have said, had no power — 
to negotiate. Clarke alone had received this mission from the 
Directory, but Clarke was then at Turin; and after having | 
despatched, for form’s sake, a courier to him, who certainly — 
used no great haste in his journey, Bonaparte proceeded to act, — 
according to his custom. M. de Merfeld and the Marquis de — 
Gallo, the Neapolitan ambassador, had received full powers 
from the court of Vienna. They arrived at the head-quarters 
on the 13th of April; on the rsth, the first conference took 
place in a little pavilion situated in the middle of a. garden, which 
was declared neutral ground; ‘a farce,’ wrote Bonaparte, ‘ to 
Boch I yielded, giving way to the puerile vanity of these people.’ 

The general had the sense to banish all questions of eti- 
quette. The Austrian plenipotentiaries stated as a concession, 
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_ that by Article I the emperor recognized ‘the French Republic. CHAP. VII. 

‘Strike that out,’ cried Bonaparte; ‘the French Republic is 

like. the sun in heaven; so much the worse for those who do 
not see it.’ 

The next day they completed the drawing up of the three 
schemes, and these were forwarded to Vienna to be submitted 
to the emperor. All three comprised the cession of Belgium, 
and the recognition of the limits of the Rhine; the difference was 
with regard to the compensation to be offered to Austria. The 

_ two first proposed the whole or a part of the Venetian states; the 
_ third offered Milan and Lombardy, and said nothing of Venice. 

In the summary and very incomplete account which Bona- 
_ parte sent the Directory of these debates, he expressed himself 
_ thus: ‘They demand the restitution of Milan; in fact, they wish 
for the Milanese and some portion of the Venetian states, 
or of the Legations. If I would have consented to this pro- 
position, they had power to sign at once. This arrangement 
_ did not strike meas possible. 

‘His majesty the emperor has declared that he does not desire 
any compensation in Germany. I first offered the evacuation of 
the Milanese and Lombardy, which they refused. We then drew |' 
up the three propositions, which we have now sent to Vienna,’ 
(To the Directory, April 16th.) 

_ In order fully to understand the double part Bonaparte was 

_ playing with all the world, we must compare these last few 
lines with the proclamation, which only four days before, April 
r2th, he addressed to the same Lombards, whom he was now 
offering to deliver over again to Austria, not knowing whether 
she would take them, or seize a richer prey nearer home. 

‘You will ask for a guarantee of your future independence, 
‘but are not the victories, which the Italian army is gaining 
day after day, a sufficient guarantee? Every fresh triumph is 
an additional line in your constitutional charter. Facts are 
‘stronger than a declaration that is substantially puerile. You 
cannot doubt the interest and desire of the government to make 
you free and independent’.’ 


1 Moniteur, reproduced in the Correspondence. 
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Nor is this all. Bonaparte has formally declared that, when 


he wrote to his government that ‘the emperor would accept — 


no compensation in Germany, he deceived the Directory. This 


is the curious admission he has left in his A/émorres on this a 


subject :-— 
‘The Austrian plenipotentiaries agreed from our first 


conversations to the cession of Belgium and the line of the ; 


Rhine, but they demanded indemnities, and when it was 
proposed to give it them in Germany, in Bavaria for example, 
they immediately replied, that in that case they should require 


i 


a guarantee that the constitution of the Venetian Republic should 4 


not be changed, and the consolidation of the aristocracy of the 
Golden Book, because they would not on any account allow the 
Italian Republic to extend from the Alps and the Apennines 
to the Isonzo and Julian Alps. But this would have been 
to consolidate the most active and constant enemy of the 
Republic.’ 

We see from this how easily the general might have avoided 
the great iniquity which sullied his victories. The occupation 
of Bavaria by Austria would not have been by any means” 
perfectly justifiable from the point of view of law: but Bavaria 
had, at any rate, given us great cause of complaint, by taking 
up arms against us, and we should in no way have wronged 


her nationality by cession to a German power, on whom all — 


the odium of the transaction would have fallen. 

Bonaparte, after briefly explaining the state of the pet 
tions, launched out into bitter invectives on the subject of 
the armies of the Rhine, whose intervention, which he had 
so obstinately refused to wait for, would have rendered = 
conclusion of peace so easy. 

‘If Moreau wishes to cross the Rhine, he can cross it, and 
if he had done so before, we should have been in a position 
to dictate the conditions of peace as masters, and without 
incurring any risk. But he who fears to lose his glory, is 
sure to lose it. I crossed the Julian and the Noric Alps in 
three feet of snow, and I brought my artillery by roads where 


not even a cart had ever been, and every one said it was 
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apossible. If I had consulted my own interest and the com- 
fort of the army, I should have remained on the other side 
of the Isonzo. I threw myself into Germany to extricate the 
ies of the Rhine, and hinder the enemy from assuming 
offensive. Iam at the gates of Vienna, and the ministers 
bf this haughty and insolent court are at my head-quarters. 
The soldiers of the Rhine can have no blood in their veins. 
they do not come to my assistance, I shall return to ae 

: 


ope shall judge between the conduct of the two armies. 
They will then have the whole forces of the emperor to con-| 
id with ; they will be overwhelmed, and it will be their eae 


Nothing could be more unjust than this manner of throwing 
the blame of his own conduct on others. So far from trying | 
to put off the campaign, Moreau and Hoche had submitted 
with impatience to the delay which had been imposed on them, 
and if they did not afterwards join. Bonaparte while he was 
treating for peace, it was because they did not wish to divide 
with him the honours of the war. There was nothing genuine 
in all these recriminations, but his fear of seeing the negotia- 
tions fall to the ground, and being obliged to recommence 
e war alone under unfavourable circumstances, of which 
he issue would be very uncertain. Besides this apprehension, 
wanted to forestall the reproaches with which they had a 
right to greet him. 
} Two days later, that is to say, April the 18th, Clarke not 
having arrived, as Bonaparte had good reason to expect, the 
preliminaries were signed, till the treaty of peace could be 
concluded in a congress that was to meet at Berne. The 
emperor gave up all his rights over the Belgian provinces and 
Lombardy, and received as indemnity all the Venetian pro- 
vinces situated between the Oglio, the Po, and the Adriatic, 
in addition to Istria and Dalmatia. 
_ The remaining inland provinces of Venice were given to 
France, who, in her turn, by the most useless of formalities, 
made them over to the so-called independent Republic, formed 
by the union of Lombardy, Mantua, Reggio, and Modena. 
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value of this indemnity, which was meant to console Vente 3 


The Venetian Republic was thus reduced to the lagoons, which — 
had been its cradle. But in anticipation of the effect which — 
this spoliation would produce in Europe, she was offered by — 
way of indemnity the three legations of Ferrara, Bologna, and a 
the Romagna, a derisive proposition, for the negotiators must — : 
have known better than any one else that Venice would neither é 
accept these. provinces, nor be able to keep them if she 
would. ‘ 
General Bonaparte- has left us his own opinion as to the 


for all she had lost :— 

‘As for the surrender of our rights over the provinces of 3 
Ferrara, Bologna, and the Romagna, in exchange for the states — 
of Venice, they will always remain in our power. If the © 
emperor and ourselves succeed in getting the senate to consent 
to this exchange, it is evident that the Venetian Republic will — 
be under the influence of the Lombard Republic, and af our : 
disposal. If, on the other hand, the exchange cannot be effected 
and the emperor takes possession of a portion of the Venetian — 
states, while the senate refuses an indemnity which ts dispro- 
portionate and insufficient, the three Legations still remain in — 
our power, and we can unite Bologna and Ferrara to the 
Lombard Republic.’ (To the Directory, 19th April, 1797.) 

In another passage of the same letter he expresses with 
admirable clearness the idea which had inspired all his policy. 
‘ We have,’ he said, ‘in the centre of Italy a republic with which — 
we shall have communication by Genoa and by the sea. In — 
all future Italian wars our communications are assured. The — 
king of Sardinia is henceforth at our disposal.’ : 

His Italian Republic, then, was created as a conquest for 3 
France, and in his offer of an indemnity to Venice he only 
sought an opportunity of putting his hand on the last — 
refuge of this Republic. Such were the principles which a — 
young general, whose glory was but of yesterday, dared openly ; 
to admit to men who were proud of the name of republican, 
and such were the confidences which, without fear of con- 
tradiction, he confided to a government newly sprung from that 
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Revolution which had shed so much blood in honour of the 
rights of men! 

While Bonaparte was engaged in signing the preliminaries 
of Léoben, the armies of the Rhine were beginning a campaign, 
to carry him the assistance which he had rendered useless 
| beforehand. Hoche, who quivered with impatience at every 
_ account of fresh victories won by the armies of Italy, and to 

whom Fortune had always refused a task worthy of his great 
_ abilities, cursed the delays and obstacles which held him back, 
7 as if he had instinctively felt that his days were numbered, and 


_ that each hour as it passed was a day lost for his glory. 


_ Moreau, who was of a calmer temperament, had gone to Paris 

to beg for a miserable sum which he could not obtain, but 
_which was indispensable to him before he could open the 
campaign. At last Hoche commenced operations without 
waiting the return of his colleague. He crossed the Rhine 
at Neuwied, drove back the Austrians at Heddersdorf, taking 
six thousand prisoners, and by a rapid movement was on the 
point of cutting off their retreat, when a courier brought him 
news of the signing of the preliminaries, and stopped him short 
in the midst of his success. This was the last- exploit of the 
heroic young man, who was doomed to fall before his time. 
Moreau’s army, led by Desaix, crossed the river with equal 
_ success, below Strasbourg, and then marched on the Austrians 
and drove them into the Black Mountains; but he had to 
retreat, like Hoche, on receiving the same news. Thus the 
assistance of the armies of the Rhine, which might have been 
so decisive in the conclusion of an advantageous peace, had 
Bonaparte chosen to wait, was completely lost and had no 
weight in the balance. } 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE OCCUPATION OF VENICE. THE 18TH FRUCTIDOR. 


Tue crisis, which had been so long impending in the 
Venetian states, thanks to the fuel of every sort which our 


| policy had thrown on the fire on pretence of extinguishing 


it, was now rapidly approaching. The popular passions, re- 
strained for nearly a whole year, notwithstanding the state of 
exasperation to which so many humiliations and spoliatory 
or harassing measures had brought them, must inevitably 
burst forth the moment that fear became weaker than resent- 
ment. 

On the rgth of April, 1797, Junot had delivered Bonaparte’s 
imperious message to the senate of Venice. The aide-de-camp 


|read it in person, assuming the blunt and rough manner of 


a soldier, in order to strike consternation into those whom he 
addressed. The doge’s reply was more humble, submissive, 
and resigned, than became the representative of a Republic 
once so proud. Fallen though Venice was, her past dignity he 
was bound to remember. ‘The senate identified itself with the 
reply of the doge by a resolution, and decided also that two 
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envoys should be sent to meet the general. The Venetian - 


government knew beyond doubt that the negotiations entered 


into between France and Austria were about to be brought — 


to a close, nor were they ignorant of the fact that the division 
of their provinces was to be a point of discussion. It was 
to their interest then to offend no one, and they were waiting 


with an anxiety bordering on terror the results of their am- 


bassador’s steps at Paris, and those of the envoys sent to 
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: Bonaparte, when the news of the insurrection of Verona arrived 
_ to put out their last hopes. 

General Kilmaine, on the receipt of Bonaparte’s despatch, had 
given orders for the immediate disarming not only of the insur- 
_ gents, but of all the Venetian garrisons which remained in the 
inland provinces. This order was executed without opposition 

at Peschiera, Castelnovo, and several other places. But at Verona, 
_where the Venetians were more numerous than the French, and 

could count on the support of the population, they were forced 

to postpone the disarming. The two garrisons remained face to 
face in a state of defiant irritation, in the midst of a population 

which was placed since the beginning of the war at the strategical 
point most disputed, and was more than any other excited from 
_the remembrance of all the evils we had brought on them. 

In such a state of affairs, a spark was enough to produce an 

explosion. On the 17th of April, some French reinforcements 
entered Verona, and being naturally looked upon as sent to 

i carry out the same measure which had been taken in the 
neighbouring towns, they were immediately surrounded by the 
inhabitants, and had great difficulty in joining our garrison. 
A fray having begun between two patrols, the whole population 

: soon joined in it, and the cry for vengeance on the French re- 
sounded on every side. All who did not succeed in taking refuge 
in the fortress were massacred on that and the succeeding days 
by a multitude in a state of frenzy, and Verona was stained 
by all the horrors which accompany popular outbursts. All 
this time our soldiers, shut up in the citadel, bombarded the 
town. It was not long before they were released by troops, 
which surrounded Verona and quelled the insurrection. There 
‘were on our side about three hundred victims. Such was the 
paques véronaises, the spontaneous and furious manifestation 
of resentment long devoured in silence. Vengeance, only half 
appeased in this first insurrection, burst forth in a fresh paroxysm 
on the 18th of April, as if popular hatred, more clearsighted 
than the policy of statesmen, had divined that at that very 
moment Bonaparte was signing the preliminaries of Léoben, 
and abandoning to Austria the spoils of Venice. 
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Two days later, France had a fresh cause of complaint. A 


French vessel, commanded by Captain Laugier, had moored a 
alongside a powder magazine situated near the Lido. An old ~— 


law, which the English navy itself always scrupulously observed’, 
forbad any armed vessel to enter the port. A Venetian officer 


ordered Laugier to set sail. The captain refused to obey, in 3 
a tone that gave reason for thinking he had entered the port — 
out of bravado, and not merely in mistake. The forts fired 


on him. Some men were killed, the others taken prisoners. 


It was an unfortunate circumstance, that precluded all idea of | 


premeditation, so greatly did it increase the dangers of the 
Republic. The blame falls partly on the arrogance of the 
French captain, and partly on the blind and stupid precipitation 
of the Venetian officer. The deputation from the senate joined 
the general-in-chief at Gratz. He had already heard of the 
events at Verona. The envoys were not long in perceiving 
that his mind was irrevocably made up with regard to Venice, 
and that he had decided on listening to nothing; but they 
could not penetrate the exact reason of this inflexibility, for 


the substance of the preliminaries of Léoben had been kept ~ 


secret. _No terms they could offer could satisfy him; what he 
wanted was to dictate the law to them, and he held the language 
of a conqueror. ‘I have eighty thousand men and some gun- 


boats. I will have no inquisition and no senate. I will prove — 


an Attila to Venice....I will have no alliance with you. I 
want none of your proposals. I mean to dictate the law to 
you. Itis of no use trying to deceive me to gain time. The 
nobles of your provinces, who have hitherto been your slaves, 
are to have a share in the government like the others; but 
your government is already antiquated and must crumble to 
pieces.’ 
These /e vewx, expressed in so despotic a tone, threatened 
something more than the mere ruin of the Venetian Republic. 
And yet, in spite of this imperious will, what dissimulation lay 
in his words! What would these nobles, whose cause he 


espoused so warmly, have said, if they could have known that 
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he, who affected such indignation at seeing them the slaves 
of Venice, had already made them subjects of Austria? 

; The envoys’ report of this interview concludes thus: ‘We 
Tegret that we cannot give you any positive details about the 
treaty of peace. The secret of the conditions is impenetrable. 
God grant that this mystery may not hide the division of the 
: states of this Republic +!’ 

But after all, notwithstanding the Holente which his words 
fesciyed the general had received and listened to the envoys 
of the senate; he had not broken with them, and therefore 
all hope of appeasing him did not appear to be lost. The day 
after the interview, however, news arrived of the death of 
‘Captain Laugier, an event which came so opportunely to furnish 
an excuse for our aggression, that some have gone so far 
as to believe it was planned. Bonaparte would listen to Bales 
‘more ; he wrote to the envoys that he could not receive ‘men 
E ticse hands were all dripping with French blood.’ Then he 
‘published at Palma-Nova the manifesto which contained our 
declaration of war against the Republic of Venice. 

The manifesto of Palma-Noya, drawn up with an eye to 

Europe and the legislative councils at Paris, contained a state- 
ment of all the wrongs the general imputed to the Republic. 
‘They were developed and classified with a great deal of skill, 
and presented in the light which suited his policy. Small 
‘skirmishes between our troops and the Venetian insurgents 
were greatly exaggerated; events which had occurred acci- 
dentally, or things done in opposition to the wishes of govern- 
‘ment, were isolated from all the circumstances which had 
provoked them, and transformed into a long premeditated 
‘conspiracy. 
_ The manifesto of Palma-Nova was immediately followed 
by a revolt of the whole inland provinces against the capital. 
The Lion of Saint Mark was pulled down in all the towns, 
and the Tree of Liberty set up in its stead. Scarcely any 
resistance was offered to this change, for the provinces felt 
_ 1 The greater part of these reports are to be found in Daru’s Histoire de 
Venise, but the history is neither impartial nor exact. 
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jand should come to an understanding with him upon the — 
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they were threatened by the return of a triumphant and irritated : 
army, and the party whom our presence had encouraged was — 
daily increasing, owing to our secret but active support. 4 

General Bonaparte directed his attack on the lagoons. 
Entrenched behind this last refuge, which had once been the 
cradle of its power, the Republic could easily have held out — 
a considerable time against an enemy who, notwithstanding — 
his boast to the envoys, had neither gunboats nor any other 
means of transport, while Venice possessed ships of every — 
description, and all the entrances were protected by innumerable — 
batteries. The garrison, which amounted to thirteen thousand — 
men, was composed partly of Italians and partly of Sclavonians, ~ 
but the latter had only that kind of attachment to the Republic, — 
which mercenary troops have for the country that pays them, 

Notwithstanding this disadvantage, such troops might have — 
become formidable under an able and decided commander. — 
But demoralisation was in every rank, and none of these de- ~ 
generate nobles had the courage to think of defence against — 
an army which had just conquered the empire. Those whom 
dejection had not paralysed, gave way to feelings that were — 
not less dangerous. In times of great public peril, hope is ~ 
sometimes even more fatal than fear. The idea of disarming 
the general by making all the concessions he demanded, pos- — 
sessed many credulous minds, for the majority, ever eager — 
to embrace pleasing illusions, were a long way from suspecting 3 
the secret plans, which Bonaparte concealed under an anger — 
that was all the more difficult to appease as it was calculated. — 
Their blind confidence discouraged the few who were disposed — 
to take energetic measures. The members of the government q 
met at the doge’s palace, and convoked the grand council. — 
This assembly, composed for the most part of old men pos- — 
‘sessed by the general consternation, and finding in itself 
nothing better than the inspirations of weakness and senility, 4 
decided that two commissioners should be sent to the general, 


modifications he wished to see introduced into the constitution _ 
of Venice, a surrender of authority which was scarcely con- — 
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_cealed by the right they reserved themselves of ratifying Bona- 


E parte’s propositions. 
: The commissioners found Bonaparte at Marghera. As soon 
_as he was informed of the resolution taken by the grand council, 
“he exclaimed, ‘that there was no possibility of a treaty, as long 
as the three inquisitors and the commandant of the Lido had 
not been given up. The lagoons would not stop him; he 
"should be in Venice in less than a fortnight, and would dive 
out the Venetian nobles, as the French emigrants had been 
"driven out.’ He agreed at last, on their earnest supplication, 
to an armistice of six days. 
_ On the 4th of May the commissioners appeared before the 
grand council, and the members yielded on every point. They 
agreed to the arrests demanded by Bonaparte, authorized their 
' delegates to consent to the modifications in the constitution, 
-and even went beyond what was required of them, by giving, 
in spite of the despairing protestations of several senators, 
authority to the commandant of the lagoons to treat for capitu- 
lation. Bonaparte had returned to Milan. It was there the 
commissioners were to meet him, which considerably delayed 
the negotiations. Meanwhile, the excitement in Venice was on 
the increase. The resolutions of the grand council had been 
made known; the government was annihilated by the arrest 
of the inquisitors ; and these events raised the general agitation, 
- stupefaction, and confusion to its height. A democratic party, 
ll then almost unperceived, but which was being rapidly 
recruited from all those whem the uncertain state of affairs 
_or private interest had drawn tewards France, took their watch- 
“word from Villetard, our chargé d'affaires, who had succeeded 
‘Lallement after the declaration of war. This party hoped, by 
acceding to all the general’s wishes, to enlist his favour for the 
‘new organization which was to take the place of the old 
‘Venetian aristocracy. Villetard, following out the instructions 
he had received in anticipation of this, encouraged them with 
promises, which were all the more persuasive for being, so 
far as he was concerned, in perfectly good faith, He became 


in a few days the centre and chief of the movement, and the 
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programme prepared by him was popular at once, because it a 
was known to be dictated by Bonaparte. The measures which 
Villetard advised the Venetian democrats to adopt, were the 
abolition of the aristocratic government and the formation of 
a municipal one, the discharge of the Sclavonians, the institution — 
of a national guard, and the introduction into Venice of four 
thousand French. The people eagerly agreed to all, believing 
that to be their sole means of safety. This was the only party 
in Venice who had aim or will or definite programme, and 
though they were looked up to by some:as a safeguard, they 
made others tremble as if they already involved collusion with 
the enemy. The enthusiasm of the one waxing greater by the 
fears of others, and the revolt in the midst of the confusion of 
some Sclavonians, who had been sent back to Dalmatia, giving 
rise to a fear that massacre and pillage would follow, the 
grand council met for the last time. Villetard’s propositions 
were accepted even without discussion, and the assembly pro- 
nounced its own dissolution in the midst of an indescribable 
tumult. The council abdicated in favour of a provisional 
government, subject to the approval of the general-in-chief, 
and vowed that they were only acting with a view to assure 
the safety of the country, of religion, and of property. Such 
was the last act of this government, which Bonaparte had called 
‘atrocious, sanguinary, and perfidious,’ and which would cer- | 
tainly have prolonged its existence, had it merited any such 
reproach. History more justly will blame its want of energy, 
its pusillanimity, and its childish confidence in old diplomatic 
routine. 

The news of this extraordinary resolution produced a reaction 
among the people in favour of the national government. They 
instinctively felt, that however worn out and superannuated 
these institutions might be, they still represented the inde- 
pendence of the country. Civil war, the last throb of antique 
pride and expiring patriotism, burst out in Venice for an instant. 
As soon as this agitation was suppressed, the members of a 
provisional municipality were named. The Venetian flotilla 
was then sent to introduce the French garrison into the lagoons, _ 
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and our soldiers came to take possession of Venice amidst] cuap. vin. 


a dull silence, only broken by the unseemly joy of a few 
scattered groups (16th May, 1797). 

While these events were taking place at Venice, with that 
tapidity which accompanies all popular panics, the two com- 
missioners sent by the council to Bonaparte were signing a 
treaty of peace with the general at Milan, containing stipulations 
in every point identical with those drawn up and carried out 
by Villetard. Article I. provided ‘that peace and friendship 
should be established between the Republic of Venice and the 
French Republic.’ The succeeding articles regulated the con- 
ditions of this peace; the abdication of the aristocracy, the 
sovereignty of the people, French occupation until the ‘new 
government was established and should declare that it had no 
further need of assistance,’ and lastly, the trial of the inquisitors 


and the commandant of the Lido. By secret articles it was 


stipulated, ‘that the French Republic and the Republic of 
Venice should come to an understanding about the exchange 
of certain territories,’ a clause which referred to the indemnity 
in the Papal states offered to the Venetians in the preliminaries 
of Léoben. The Republic of Venice also engaged to pay 


us several millions of francs, to give up three vessels, two 


frigates, supplies of every kind, and, in accordance with the 
custom already introduced into Italy, ‘the choice of twenty 


pictures and five hundred manuscripts.’ 


This treaty was concluded and signed at Milan with the 
usual formalities by General Bonaparte and our minister, 
Lallement, on the one side, and the representatives of the 
Republic of Venice on the other. It was ratified, we shall 
see presently how, by the provisional government. In spite 
of the relentless cruelty of this treaty and the glaring abuse 
of force, of which it was an example, the name and traditions 
of this great Republic were still preserved; national life was 
not quite extinguished; the Venetians could still hope that 
their new institutions would give them fresh vigour, and that 
by remaining united to Italy, they might by their own efforts 
aid the great revival in which the whole nation seemed sum- 
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moned to participate, and that this would be the reward fo 
the crushing sacrifices they had been called upon to make, 
Under the momentary influence of these feelings, the Venetians 


_|joyfully accepted a treaty which, bitter as it was, put an end 


to a long anguish, and at any rate guaranteed them a political 
existence. 

These illusions did not last long. The general, writing to 
the Directory about this treaty, which had given rise to so 
many hopes, expresses himself in the following terms: ‘1 had 


several motives for concluding the treaty. 1°. To enter the — 


town without any difficulties; to have the arsenal and all else in 
our possession, in order to take from it whatever we needed, 


funder pretence of the secret articles; 2°. To give us the ad- 


vantage of all the strength of the Venetian territory, in case the 
treaty with the emperor should not be executed; 3°. To avoid 
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drawing on ourselves the sort of odium that may attach to the — 


execution of the preliminaries, and at the same time better to 
furnish pretexts for them, and to facilitate their execution.’ 
(May 1g9th,1797.) He then goes on to announce his intention 
of annexing Venice ‘as a provincial chief town’ to the Cispadane 
Republic, to which he had also just united the same Legations 
he had promised to the Venetians by way of indemnity. 
General Bonaparte’s views are still more clearly explained in the 
instructions he gave to General Baraguay d’Hilliers, commandant 
of the corps of occupation in Venice, and especially to General 
Gentili, whom he ordered to go and take possession of the 
Venetian fleet and the Ionian Isles, till Admiral Brueys could 
come and occupy them definitively. History must notice with 
the same care the explanations that he gave the provisional 
government of the measure. Seeing he could no longer make 
use of the excuses which heretofore had served his purpose, 


| since the Republic had yielded on every point, he now placed 


in front his desire to defend Venice against imaginary ag- 
gressors. 

_ ‘You are to start, he wrote to Gentili, ‘as quickly and as 
secretly as possible, and take possession of all the Venetian 
establishments in the Levant. You will take care to act as 
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3 
an ally of the Republic of Venice, and in concert with the 
& Be missioners sent by the new government, and, in short, do 
_ everything in your power to win the peoples, on the condition 
of maintaining ourselves as masters. At Corfu or at sea you 
_ will seize, if it be possible, all the Venetian vessels that may 
still be uncertain which side to take.... Jf the inhabitants of 
_ the country should be inclined for independence, you should flatter 
_ their tastes, and should not Jail in your proclamations to allude 
_ 40 Greece, Sparta, and Athens.’ (May 26th.) 
_ These last words, among the most significant that Bonaparte 
_ ever wrote, and which shed a light on the inmost depths of 
_ his soul, express the sum of all his policy with regard to Italy. 
In the remainder of his instructions he showed how he meant 
to interpret the treaty, by which he had just stipulated ‘that 
_ there should be peace and friendship between the two Re- 
_ publics.’ This treaty, which he did not even then recognize 
as valid, was immediately carried into execution, as far as 
the spoliation of Venice was concerned; the only clauses that 
were unfulfilled were those which insured protection to the 
Republic. While they were laying hands on the wealth of 
Venice, Gentili accomplished his mission with a duplicity worthy 
of him whom he represented. He arrived before Corfu on the 
18th of June, presented himself as an agent of the new govern- 
- ment, and then, once introduced within the fortress, he assumed 
the tone of a master, took possession of the navy, five hundred 
guns, and immense magazines. 
The same day on which Gentili received his curious in- 
: structions, Bonaparte wrote to the municipality of Venice, 
- entreating them to have full confidence in him. The expedition 
‘to the Levant had been undertaken merely ‘to aid the Venetian 
commissioners in preventing the enemies of the country and 
liberty from taking advantage of existing circumstances to 
seize the islands, and put them under the yoke of a foreign 
power. He even got the municipality to send forward some 
troops; and then, in order to deceive them still more com- 
pletely, he referred to the treaty which at that very time he 
was so outrageously violating, and urged them to confirm it 
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~ cuar. vm. |by a fresh ratification. These facts prove the value of the 
aa argument, made use of by many historians, that the treaty of 
Milan was not binding on Bonaparte, because it was only | 
ratified by the municipality, and not by the grand council; as — 
if treaties concluded with a nation could be invalidated by 
changes in the government, or as if the sudden events which 
took place in Venice during the signature of the treaty, were 
anything else than the anticipated execution of ‘all its stipu- 
lations! ‘The treaty,’ he said, ‘which has been concluded at 
Milan with the envoys of the grand council, can for the present 
be ratified by the municipality, and the secret articles by a 
committee of three members. And,’ he added, ‘under any 
circumstances I shall do all in my power to give you proofs 
of the great desire I have to guarantee you liberty, and to see 
this unhappy Italy free from all foreign intervention, and 
triumphantly placed in that rank among the great nations of the 
world, to which by her nature, position, and destiny she is 
so justly entitled.’ 

These last words appealed to noble sentiments which were 
more common in Venice than any other part of Italy, in spite ~ 
of the catastrophe in which the Republic had just foundered. — 
They were received with acclamations of joy, for they expressed x 
a kind of personal engagement on the part of the general, 
which inspired far more confidence than all the declarations 
of a distant, abstract, and collective being, such as the French : 
government was. It was a thorough belief in the sincerity of 
these promises which induced the Venetians to give such a 
magnificent reception to Madame Bonaparte, whom the general 
sent to Venice as a sort of second self, in pledge of his hearty 
friendship. But the proofs of ‘his great desire to see liberty 
consolidated among them’ were ill in accordance with these 
assurances of protection. The fine words directed to the 
municipality were written May 26th, and the next day, May 27th, 
at one o'clock in the morning, Bonaparte wrote to the Direc- 
tory: ‘To-day we have had our first interview with M. de Gallo, 
on the subject of the treaty of peace, and we have agreed to. 
present the following propositions :— 
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‘1°, The line of the Rhine for France. 

‘20. Salzburg, Passau, for the emperor. 

“3°. For the king of Prussia, an equivalent to the duchy of 
ae or the restitution of the said duchy. 
. The maintenance of the Germanic body. 

‘ a The reciprocal guarantee of the said articles. 

‘For Italy, 1°. Venice for the emperor? 

And, by way of justification of this new arrangement in the 
eyes of the Directory, who had only consented: to the cession 
of the inland provinces, Bonaparte said :— 

‘Venice, which has been gradually decaying ever since the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, and the rise of Trieste 
_and Ancona, can scarcely survive the blows we have just struck. 

With a cowardly and helpless population, in no way fit for 
liberty, without territory and without rivers, it is but natural 
_ that she should go to those to whom we give the continent. 

‘ We will seize the vessels, despoil the arsenal, and carry off the 
guns; we will destroy the bank, and keep Corfu and Ancona for 
ourselves. (May 27th, 1797.) 
Bonaparte’s accusations against the Venetians were merely 
made to justify his own conduct, for in his correspondence 
at this epoch we find him expressing himself in exactly opposite 
terms with regard to the Venetians, affirming that they were 
‘the only people among all the Italians who were worthy of 
hiberty’ 
Thus, in the space of a few days, that is to say, between the 
17th and 27th of May, during which time the Venetians had 
given him no cause of complaint, under the influence of no 
pressure, not even from the Austrian negotiators, without any 
‘reason to believe that this would be the price of peace, without 
even trying any other expedient which would have been less 
oppressive to Venice and less dishonourable to ourselves, this 
lawless spirit had, after the first conference, leapt over the whole 
space that separates the preliminaries of Léoben from the treaty 
of Campo-Formio. He betrayed of his own accord to Austria, 
without making one effort to save her, this new republic, 


‘founded according to his own counsels on the ruins of the, 
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all- -powerful will, all these arts which displayed an unscrupulous 
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Venetian aristocracy, guaranteed by a treaty which he had 
signed, and to which he added each day fresh assurances of 
his protection; and, not content with delivering her up, he — 
appropriated to himself the spoils, and would not abandon her. 
until she was ruined and annihilated ’. 

All these changes effected in so short a time by Bonaparte’ S 3 


and insatiable ambition, met with little serious opposition from 
the French government. There had been some disagreement 
among the members of the Directory about the preliminaries 
of Léoben. Lareveillére and Rewbell thought Bonaparte might 
have obtained more advantageous conditions. Quirini, the 
Venetian ambassador at Paris, had even succeeded in buying 
the support of the venal Barras in favour of his Republic, and 
had signed an engagement to pay the sum of six hundred ~ 
thousand francs, on condition of receiving a written assurance 
that orders should be sent to Bonaparte to put down the 
insurrection on the mainland; but the general intercepted their 
correspondence at Milan, with the list of the sums to be dis- — 
tributed, and after this all opposition ceased, and the pre- — 
liminaries were ratified without difficulty. Bonaparte still 
continued to act on his own responsibility, only consulting the 


* The Correspondence of Napoleon shows that by the 13th of June he 
had not succeeded in getting possession of the whole of the Venetian navy, 
and thought more falsehood necessary. The following were the instructions 
given by him to Perrée:— 

*. .. You and General Baraguay d’Hilliers must go with our minister 
to the provisional government of Venice, and say that the conformity of 
principles which exists between the French Republic and the Republic of 
Venice, demands that they should immediately put their naval forces on 
a respectable footing, in order that we may in concert be kept masters of 
the Adriatic and the Isles of the Levant, and to protect the commerce of 
the two Republics, and that I have already despatched some troops so enable 
the Venetian government to keep possession of Corfu. 

_ ‘Seize everything under this pretext; but take care to call it always the 
Venetian navy, and constantly have on your lips the unity of the two Republics. 

‘. . . My intention is to get possession of all the Venetian vessels and — 

all possible supplies, to send to Toulon for the use of the Republic.’ 
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Directory on affairs which had already been decided, or were 
so far gone that to retract would be impossible, following 
ho other rule than his own inspirations, and presenting the 
unparalleled spectacle in history of a general who disclosed 
his most Machiavellian ideas to the very government whose 
tights he was usurping, and on whom he was imposing all his 
own plans. The Directory yielded passive submission to this 
ascendancy, which was daily becoming more absolute, without 
stopping to ask what place they would have to yield by-and- 
| by to a man accustomed to exercise such authority; or rather 
they avoided all reflection on the subject, in order to relieve 


themselves of the necessity of taking those energetic measures 


which might possibly have prevented the mischief. 

General Bonaparte had taken up his residence at the Chateau- 
de Montebello, or Mombello, a magnificent residence near 
Milan, and had assembled a complete court around him. 
Deputies from all the towns, and representatives from all the 
Italian powers, waited on him here, to learn from him their 
future destiny. In this corfége figured, not only his own gene- 
rals, but several from the other armies of the Republic, drawn 
thither by the admiration and curiosity which his exploits had 
inspired; and by their side were savans, men of letters, and 
artists, all of whom he captivated by those courteous attentions 
which were one day to be so useful for his reputation. Besides 
the envoys of the Emperor of Austria, there were ministers 
from all the secondary princes of Germany, who foresaw that 
his will would be an immense force in the settlement of peace 
with the German Confederation. Madame Bonaparte, who had 
arrived from Paris, accompanied by several members of her 
family, softened by her gentleness and kindness what was 
rough and imperious in the manners of the general, and drew 
to the splendid /és over which she presided, ladies of the 
highest rank in Italy. During his meals, which he took in 
“public, like a sovereign of the ancient régeme, the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country, eager to behold the features of the 


conqueror, were brought into the dining-hall, and he received } 


this primitive homage with all the gravity of a man accustomed 
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form of power! And he exercised this authority after the ; 


to it from childhood!. His power was at once more extensive — 
and more real than that of any sovereign in Europe. He alone, — 
in all the world, possessed at that time the privilege of making 
and destroying kingdoms at his will, distributing nations, modi- | 
fying territories, and creating new states. Creating! that — 
attribute of the gods, the most seductive and the most flattering 


manner of a military chief, this is to say, as an absolute master. — 3 
Everything ended in him, as at the only true centre of affairs. 

While he was negotiating for peace with the plenipotentiaries — 
of the emperor, he completed the organization of the two — 
republics, which he considered as his own particular work, and 
he was already planning their union into one, notwithstanding 
all the obstacles which local traditions presented. The Cis- — 
alpine, comprising Lombardy, the districts of Bergamo and of — 
Modena, did not appear to him strong enough to stand alone. — 
Its union with the Cispadane, that is to say, with Bologna, - 
Ferrara, the Romagna, and Treviso, would form a nucleus of 
four million souls, constituting, he thought, a centre of attraction — 
for the rest of Italy. He insensibly urged the two Republics ~ 
towards union, preparing them for this result by giving them 
identical institutions, modelled on the constitution of the Year : 
III; and by exciting, after his own fashion, the patriotism of — 
the two populations. He flattered himself that he should thus _ 
create in the heart of Italy a powerful and vigorous Republic, 
which should go on developing as the ancient states fell into 
dissolution. Such an idea shows how singularly ignorant 
Bonaparte was of all that constitutes the strength and vitality 
of free nations ; for while he expected the Italians to realize a 
work which it implied the highest intellectual and moral energy 
to achieve, he treated them with a contempt they would 
never have borne for an instant, if they had possessed even the — 
bare idea of qualities which he assumed in them. The men, — 
whom he now called upon to accomplish the difficult task 
of founding their liberty, were the same who had for so many 


1 Mémoires of Miot de Melito, of Marmont, of Lavalette, of Bour-_ 
rienne, etc. 
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years borne the yoke of foreign invasion without a complaint, 

the same whom we had trodden ‘under foot, spoiled and de- 

_ graded by our tyrannical exactions; and, at the very moment 

_ while he proclaimed their independence, he expected his slightest 

¢ wish to be regarded as law, required the most servile obedience, 
and would unhesitatingly have followed the example of Charles 

_ XII, who threatened the Swedish parliament, to send one of 

his boots to represent a president. Such were the future 

citizens of this Republic, to the formation of which all his plans 
had for a whole year been made subordinate. 

This delusion, which was perhaps more feigned than real, 
was in some measure caused by the increasing weakness of the 
few remaining ancient states of Italy. The king of Sardinia, 

disarmed and almost powerless since the treaty of peace with 

) France, was tottering on his throne, ready to fall on the first 

outbreak, and the strength of the party which our influence 

had created in his states, was increasing in proportion as the 
monarchy grew feebler. At Rome, Pius VI was almost dying, 
and General Bonaparte had already consulted the Directory 
about allowing his successor to be elected. At Florence, the 
grand-duke of Tuscany was only a harmless shadow. At 
Genoa, everything was ripe for a revolution owing to our fre- 
quent intercourse with that republic, and the considerable 
number of French who resided there. General Bonaparte 
foresaw the coming revolution with so much the more clearness, 
from having tried to effect it for some time, notwithstanding 
the recent treaty he had concluded with the Republic of Genoa. 
He wanted Genoa to accept a constitution similar to that of the 

Cisalpine, in order to interest her in the defence of his work. 

-©Genoa cries loud for democratic rule,’ he wrote to the Di- 
rectory, May 19th; ‘it is very possible that within ten or twelve 
days the Genoese aristocracy may share the same fate as the 
nobles of Venice.’ 

'. The meaning of this assertion, ‘that Genoa demanded de- 
mocratic rule,’ was simply that the general had resolved on the 
change, and thought well to prepare the Directory for what 
was to follow. 
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His prediction was sure of fulfilment, because he had deter- 5 


mined that events should take such a course, and nothing could 
protect Genoa against this decision. She must, in her turn, 
receive the reward of her neutrality. Bonaparte was not wrong 
in comparing the fate of this Republic (for her fall dates from 


the day on which she lost her independence) to that of Venice * 


he dealt with both alike, and the additional rigour he displayed 
towards Venice was due to circumstances which urged him on 
to dispose of her territory. t 
Faypoult, our minister at Genoa, was the leader in this 
revolution, just as Lallement and Villetard had been the in- 
stigators of the insurrection in Venice. Faypoult, like the other 
two ministers, found a small minority of discontented men, 
incapable of doing anything by themselves, but. strong enough 
to stir up confusion, and give a pretext for Bonaparte’s inter- 
ference. About the middle of May, Faypoult thought the time 
for action had arrived, and had written to the general-in-chief 
to say so. ‘I think with you,’ replied Bonaparte, ‘ that the fall 
of Venice is a death-blow to the Genoese aristocracy, but we 
still need @ fortnight longer, till things at Venice are completely 
settled.’ (Letter of May 15th.) The insurrection occurred rather 
sooner. The democratic club, composed partly of Frenchmen, 


and under the secret direction of Faypoult, sent to the doge, - 


requiring him at once to declare the forfeiture of the nobles, 
and upon his refusal to comply with their request, they seized 
by a coup-de-main on the arsenal and port. 

Their triumph was short. The whole population rose against 
the clubbists, drove them from all the posts they occupied, 
killed a certain number, threw the rest into prison, and pillaged 
their houses. Faypoult tried in vain to interpose his authority, 
to quiet the storm he had himself raised. Intimidated by the 
unexpected resistance his designs had met with, he had not 
even the courage to play his part to the end; he got confused, 
lost his head, and refused the assistance which Admiral Brueys 
offered him. The French, who had taken part in the insurrec- 
tion, naturally shared the fate of the insurgent Genoese, and 
were imprisoned with them. Assured beforehand of General 
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‘Bonaparte’s support, and certain of success, the chiefs of the 


insurrection showed a great want of tact, and by their insolence 
and rashness made enemies even of those who, under other 


_ circumstances, would have remained neutral.. Bonaparte made 


aw 


no secret with the Directory of the faults and folly of his allies. 
* The so-called patriotic party had,’ he wrote, ‘ behaved extremely 
ill, and by their folly and imprudence had done good to the 
aristocrats.’ (May 25th.) But while he blamed them, he did not 
hesitate to turn to good account what they had done under his 


_ inspection. He sent his aide-de-camp, Lavalette, to Genoa with 


a message, which was a second edition of the letter that Junot 
had presented to the doge of Venice. 

Lavalette had orders to deliver the letter to the doge while 
the senate was sitting, an unprecedented proceeding, and 
showing a contempt for forms that was calculated to show that 


_ the general’s authority was as much above custom as it was 


independent of law. Lavalette replied to those. who objected 


_ to his entrance, in the same imperious and peremptory tone 


_ fered to protect the lives and property of his countrymen, and | 


which the envoys of the old Roman republic used to assume. 
He presented himself before the senate, and, without paying 
any attention to the indignation and excitement which his 
presence called forth, he began reading his general’s letter with 
the utmost coolness. Bonaparte declared, ‘that he only inter- 


to secure his own communications. He required the immediate 
liberation of the French who had been arrested, the disarming 
of the people, and the arrest of all enemies of France. If these 
measures were not executed in twenty-four hours, the Genoese 
oligarchy was doomed ; the heads of the senators would answer 
for the safety of the French, as the whole states of the Republic 
would answer for their property.’ 

In this harsh letter Bonaparte seems to exact nothing with 
reference to the change in institutions, of which there had 
been a question in Genoa. He purposely held himself aloof 
from the chiefs of the unsuccessful revolution, no doubt to 
prove that he had had nothing to do with the scheme. He pro- 
tested against any intention to interfere with the affairs of the 
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Republic ; but he did not mean to be taken literally on this — 


point, for it is certain he only abstained from acting himself 
in the belief that events would turn out as he wished. He was 
mistaken, however. The senators, though at. first irritated by 
the imperious tone of the letter, soon grew calm, and hastened 


to acquiesce in all the demands of the general. But when 2 


Faypoult, now recovered from his alarm, wished them to accept 
his democratic constitution, it was impossible to overcome their 
resistance. It was not till our minister threatened to leave the 
town that the magistrates, convinced by his resolute conduct of 
the influence of some stronger will than his own, consented to 
send three deputies to General Bonaparte to ascertain the 
value of his promises of. respect for the institutions of the 
Republic. The envoys had an interview with Bonaparte at 
Montebello, and at once perceived that not only did the general 
intend to change the existing order of things, but that a new 
constitution was already drawn up and completed. After fruit- 
less attempts to make him relent, they gave way, having no 
other choice but submission, and Genoa received the law, as 
her ancient rival had already done with conditions a thousand ~ 
times more cruel. 2 

Negotiations for the peace with Austria were being carried 
on at Montebello, but as the envoys of the emperor were 
anxious for delay, privately hoping in the meantime to gain 
something from the dissensions in the French government, 
little progress was made. This tardiness among the diplomatists 
greatly annoyed Bonaparte, whose active and restless disposi- 
tion began to crave for more excitement than the leisure of 
a truce afforded him. He had soon exhausted the interest 
which his office of legislator offered him, an office which he 
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greatly simplified by his peculiarly military method of deciding — 


all difficulties. To try and discover what kind of institutions 


national spirit of the Italians, and most likely to effect their 
regeneration, was a task worthy of the greatest genius; but 
Bonaparte regarded politics not as a means of raising the 


| people, but simply as an instrument of domination: he conducted 


| would be most in accordance with the historical traditions and _ 
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_ politics like war, and, even if he had tried to cope with the 
- difficulties in Italy, his intelligence, marvellous as it was in 
peary respects, had neither the maturity nor the experience 
necessary to success. This great object once put aside, the 
_ trifling differences between the King of Sardinia and his 
“subjects, or between the Valteline and the Grisons, were 
“not fit to assuage the thirst that consumed this insatiable 
soul. With his head already full of new projects, he lived with 


_ his eyes fixed on Paris, where grave events were obviously | 
at hand.. Like every one else, he clearly foresaw that power | 


was about to pass into new hands, and he was anxious to 


foresee what the change would be, and to mark his own| 
position beforehand. Speaking to Miot, he repeated what he|- 


had once before said to Prince Pignatelli: ‘Do you think that 


it is for the benefit of the lawyers in the Directory, the Carnots | 


_and Barras, that I triumph in Italy?’ But recognizing, accord- 
ing to his own expression, that the pear was not yet ripe for him 
in Paris, and being accustomed to look upon peace and war 
with a view to his own fortunes, he felt half inclined to renounce 
war with Austria, in order to earn augmented glory and popu- 
larity ; ‘for he would only leave Italy,’ he said, ‘to go and 
play a similar part in France;’ a remark which contains a 
striking commentary on the earnest desire, so often expressed 
‘in his letters to the Directory, to live in retirement. Judging 
events merely with regard to the facilities and advantages they 
offered for his own advancement, he was never embarrassed 
either by considerations of conscience or by any previous de- 
‘termination ; he never lost his time in deliberating on the moral 
bearing of things, a fetter often so troublesome to those who 
“submit themselves to it; nor did he ever consider himself 
pledged to any one course, while the most opposite resolutions 
often presented themselves to his mind with equal force and 
‘weight. Before coming to a decision he liked to try the dif- 
ferent chances which the situation offered, and after examining 
each in all its bearings, then he pronounced for that which 
_appeared most advantageous to his own interests. 
Thus, for example, at the same time that he was raising his 
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arm as if to annihilate the papacy, and keeping alive against — 


it the democratic conspiracy that stirred the States of the 
Church, he wrote privately to the Pope (August 3rd, 1797), 
urging the Holy Father to assist in reconciling the clergy to the 
government, which would have the double effect of strengthen- 


ing the established government, and winning back the majority 
of the French people to the true Church. France would thus — 
become the ally of the Holy See, and the union would be of — 


infinite benefit to the two states. Bonaparte does not say that 
it would be a benefit especially to him who proposed it. 


While this first sketch of the Concordat was occupying his ~ 


thoughts, other leanings and other projects, which gained a 
still more powerful hold on his imagination, began to reveal 
even then the infirmity of that immoderate spirit, which after- 
wards dreamt of building an indestructible edifice, when it was 


only assembling the materials of a gigantic ruin. The seizure — 


of the Ionian Isles had opened up to him fresh perspectives of 
that magic East which he had seen in his youthful dreams, 
and to which he was never weary of returning. It had brought 
him into relations with some men of influence in provinces 
of the Turkish empire; and, as he never looked upon one 
conquest but as a means of acquiring another and a greater, 
from Corfu his imagination flew to Constantinople. He drew 
the attention of the Directory to the decrepit state of the 
Ottoman empire, and, compared with this magnificent booty, 
Italy seemed to him but a mean and narrow theatre. ‘ The 
islands of Corfu, Zante, and Cephalonia are more interesting 
to us than the whole of Italy. If we were called upon to make 


a choice, it would be far better for us to restore Italy to the ; 


emperor, and keep the four islands for ourselves’ (August 16th, 


to the Directory). From this fortified position Turkey could ; 
be protected or a portion of it taken, and England could be 


reached across Turkey. But, before this could be done, it was 


necessary first to lay hands on Egypt. Deinde Egyptum, as 


King Pyrrhus said to his confidant. ‘The time is not far 


distant when we shall feel, that in order to destroy England 
we must make Egypt ours.’ 3 


Ve rie 


“The blind docility with which the Directory submitted to the 


‘ fetisions of the general, as if its business was simply to register 


the decrees of his sovereign will, was not, however, to the 
taste of everybody at Paris. In spite of the efforts of the 
government to throw doubt and obscurity over the events which 


had just taken place at Venice and Genoa, they appeared 


presently in their true light, and roused the reprobation of all 
those who retained any love for liberty. Unfortunately, the 
bitter strife, in which all parties were engaged in Paris, pre- 
vented men from attaching to these events all the attention 
they deserved. The iniquity of what had been done struck 
clear-sighted observers, but they acquiesced with selfish. in- 
difference. Very few understood that the fall of these two 


_ Republics threatened their own with danger, while the greater 
_ number regarded all blame on what had occurred as nothing 
but a manceuvre of party spirit. 


On the 23rd of June, Dumolard, a.man who, without possess- 


‘ing great strength of understanding or character, still showed to 
the end of his career that he was actuated by generous senti- 


ments and a sincere love of liberty, ascended the tribune of the 


Five Hundred, to interrogate the Directory on the affairs of 


Italy. Whatever may be said to the contrary, his language 


was extremely moderate. Not only had Dumolard no personal 
dislike to Bonaparte, but he had frequently spoken of him with 


admiration, and quite recently, at the time of the insurrection 


of Verona, had publicly praised his energetic measures. He 
wished neither to accuse nor to blame the general; he ad- 
dressed the Directory, and asked of them above all accurate 
information. 

How was it that France was at war with Venice before the 
Directory had consulted the Legislative Body, as the constitu- 


tion required? By what authority had they dispensed with the 


formality of submitting to the Assembly the declaration of war? 
Then coming to the acts which had followed our entrance 
into Venice, he said: ‘Are we, then, no longer the same 


' people who proclaimed in principle and sustained by force of 


arms, that under no pretence whatever ought foreign powers 
P2 
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to interfere with the form of government of another state? = 
Does the fact that the Venetians had insulted us, give us a 
right to attack their institutions? Even as victors or as claim- 
ants, was it our business to take an active part ‘in their ap- 
parently unexpected revolution? J well not ask what ts the 
fate reserved for Venice, especially for her inland provinces. I 
| well not examine whether their invasion, meditated perhaps before 
| the commission of the offences which are assigned as motives, will 
not figure in history as a fit pendant to the partition of Poland. 

This speech shows how far Dumolard was from knowing the — 
whole truth, since he scarcely ventures to mention his suspicions 
‘of facts, which have since become the property of history 
a thousand times over. He then passed on to the revolution © 
of Genoa, and stigmatized the grievous madness of pretending 
to liberate nations by beginning with the destruction of their 
independence. The only result of such a policy would be ~ 
endless wars, and France wanted peace. At last, coming to 
the object of his speech, and the distrust with which the 
Directory treated the Councils, ‘Every one,’ he said, ‘who 
reflects on the nature of our government, is indignant when 
he thinks of the blind and silent confidence required of us 
in everything connected with peace or war. In England, 
where the constitution only gives the two Houses an indirect — 
participation in foreign affairs, we see them demand and obtain — 
communications on all events of importance, while we, re- 
publicans, to whom has been delegated the sovereign right of 
making peace or war, allow our rulers to draw the veil more 
and more closely over a dark and obscure policy !’ 

This speech contains a just and striking criticism on the 
constitution of the Year III, which, by dint of insisting on 
a complete separation of the legislative and executive powers, — 
in order to prevent conflict, had deprived the former of all — 
influence over the proceedings of the government, and even — 
of any control over its acts, though such control is a necessary 
condition for every free government. Dumolard concluded by 
demanding an exact and precise account of the facts connected 
with our intervention at Genoa, at Venice, and i in the Valteline, 
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~The friends of the Tico only answered by vague shifts. 
SDoulcet Pontécoulant, who had been Bonaparte’s protector, 
supported Dumolard’s resolution. He pointed out the mischief 


_ to the Legislative Body of only receiving information on the 
_ affairs of the Republic through the medium of journals more 


_ whether we were at peace or war. He especially brought out 


4 


¥ 


with startling evidence how contradictory was the assertion 


_ or less worthy of belief, and. of never knowing for a certainty |. 


- that both Venice and Genoa had first declared war, or had |: 


_ at least given the signal for hostilities, as people dared to say. 


- €What!’ he exclaimed, ‘when the coalition threatened us, and |. 


held out against our soldiers, Venice and Genoa were neutral, 
and at the moment that vanquished Austria is asking for peace, 
Venice wished for war, and Genoa betrayed her plainest 


interests? Our faithful allies, the Swiss Cantons, wished to |: 
_ break the bonds of an ancient friendship? It is on such events, 
so difficult to conceive, that we ask information of the Di- 


rectory.’ 
_ Dumolard’s proposition was referred to a commission 
charged to draw up a report on the rights of the Legislative 


- Body with regard to foreign affairs. The Directory paid no 


attention to it. Such was the celebrated motion which it has 


_ been so long a matter of tradition to stigmatize as ‘audacity 
and arrogance.’ These wise and clear-sighted counsels fell 


unheeded in the midst of the fatal dissensions which were: then 


_ ending the country, but they deserved a better fate, and will 
be more fully appreciated as we proceed. The two ends 
_ proposed, namely to put an end to the abuses which were 
_ disgracing our occupation of Italy, and to restore to the Legis- 
"lative Body the control of our foreign policy, were not only 

legitimate but most urgently necessary. And if the warnings 


already received had not been sufficient, the effect which 


-Dumolard’s motion produced on Bonaparte ought to have been 


enough to dissipate all illusion. 
The news reached him at his court of Montebello, where he 


_ was reigning as absolute sovereign, and exercising that un- 
controlled power which was so attractive to him. - Insensible 
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to the marked consideration of which his glory had been the — 


object, he resented the criticism on his acts as an atrocious 
outrage. What! an obscure representative, one of those 
lawyers of whom he had spoken with so much contempt, had: 
dared to discuss him, the chief of an army of eighty thousand 
men, the sovereign of so many nations, the distributor of states, 
the arbiter of princes! A member had dared to do this, and had 
done it amidst the applause of a majority in the Assembly! 
He had dared to raise doubts about the sincerity of the de- 
clarations, which had been the text of the manifesto against: 
Venice, and the ground of our intervention; he had presumed 
to. suspect a preconceived plan, to divine the ulterior projects 
which Bonaparte had explained to the Directory, but which. 
he believed to be impenetrable! He wrote immediately to the 
Directory (letter, 30th June) in a fit of irritation, which for once. 
was not feigned, and which plainly showed what might be 
expected of him if ever the vicissitudes of the Republic threw. 
power into his hands. ‘ Although he had a right, after having. 
concluded five treaties of peace and given the last blow to the 
coalition, to expect, if not civic honours, at least to be allowed 
to live tranquilly, he saw himself denounced, persecuted,, and 
decried by every possible means. He might be indifferent to 
most things, but he could not be so to the kind of opprobrium 
with which the first magistrates of the Republic sought to cover 


him. . . . He should not have expected that this manifesto, | 


got up by an emigrant in the pay of England, would have obtained 
more credit in the council of the Five Hundred, than his own 
testimony and that of eighty thousand soldiers.’ With this 
letter he sent a stiletto, similar to those used by the assassins 
of Verona, a melodramatic expedient which had no connection’ 
with the point at issue, but which he thought likely to work on 


the imaginations of the Parisians. He concluded by again. 


offering his resignation, a proposal which was not at all seriously 
meant, and by declaring his intention of living tranquilly, if, 
he said, ‘the poniards of Clichy will allow me to live at all.’ 
This expression, ‘the poniards of Clichy, was an allusion to 
an association, partly composed of members of the Opposition, 
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who held their meetings at Clichy, and in which Dumolard, 
thus strangely transformed into a Catiline, had first announced 
his intention of interrogating the Directory. Between this 
resolution and that of poniarding General Bonaparte there was 
some difference. The general wrote several letters after this, 
designed to represent the affairs of Italy in the light which 
suited his own purpose. It is enough to say, in order to show 


_ the historical value of these letters, that they contain the as- 
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sertion, that he only entered Venice on the supplication of 
the deputies, ‘moved by compassion, in order to hinder 
carnage, and to save the town of Venice from devastation, 
murder, and pillage.’ The letters abound in threats against 
the members of the Club of Clichy, whom he apostrophized in 
the following terms: ‘ But I give you notice, and I speak in the 
name of eighty thousand soldiers, that the time when cowardly 
lawyers and miserable babblers guillotined soldiers is past; 
and if you compel them, the soldiers of Italy will come to the 
barrier of Clichy with their general at their head, but woe betide 
you if they do come!’ 

And Bonaparte was not a man to be satisfied with recrimina- 
tions in phrases merely. He immediately began to meditate 
active opposition to the party in whom he discovered an ob- 
stacle to this ambition. It would be wrong, however, to believe 


| that he was actuated by this grievance alone. Together with 


_ discovered a group of royalist leaders, who saw in the honest |. 


the men, who sincerely desired a return to legal forms and 
guarantees of liberty, Bonaparte with his piercing eye had 


efforts of this party a means of retarding the Revolution, and 
bringing back the Bourbons. Though perfectly indifferent to 
all political ideas, his ambition had already gained strength 
enough to make him look upon the return of the Bourbons 
as incompatible with the realization of the future of which he 
was now dreaming for himself. His antipathy to the con- 
stitutional party was almost equally deep, for its triumph would 
consolidate free institutions, and render a military dictatorship 
impossible. As for the members of the Directory, the general 
despised and hated them profoundly ; but he had them in his 
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power, and imposed a yoke on them that no other -government: 


placed him far above them, and that sooner or later he should 
‘be called upon to succeed them. But, that he might reap the 
fruits of this inheritance, the Directory had to be maintained. 
However wrong they were in the dispute, which was daily 
waxing hotter between the majority of the directors and 
the Legislative Body, Bonaparte had long determined to side. 
‘with the government against the legislature, unless the victorious: 
‘party should offer him an important place in the new distribu- 


-queror and dictator in Italy. The opposition, which blamed at 
Paris the excess of power usurped by the Directory, could not, 
‘without stultifying themselves, countenance the infinitely more: 
glaring abuses of the general’s authority in Italy. His interest 
and his feelings, then, both led him to espouse the cause of the: 
Directory. : ts 
_ The directors, on their side, after the triumph which their 


‘renewal of the Legislative Body, could not be blind to the, fact’ 
‘that the nation was against them, and the mere thought of 
doing violence to the national sovereignty, by which they had. 


-nificent homage, was a genuine crime on the part of the 
‘Directory. Their only safety lay in legality; that offered them 
ample protection, for the constitution of the Year III had 
‘made a kind of fortified position of the executive power ; it was 
4 position, in fact, too strongly fortified, for it had been 
strengthened at the expense of legislative influence. That 
position was very easy to defend, and would have afforded an 


an offensive arm against their adversaries, and in proportion as 
|they appreciated the extent of the ground lost in the elections, 
they began to accustom themselves to the idea of a coup-d état, 
assured as they were of the support of the armies. In their 
determination, however adventurous it was, there was more fear 


‘tion of power; and he could have no illusions about this, after — 
‘the manner in which they had attacked his conduct as con-' 


adversaries had just gained in the elections for the partial ~ 


been chosen, and to which in theory they rendered such mag- 


ample safeguard; but, unfortunately, they only regarded it as. 


would have submitted to. He felt that public opinion already’ — 
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than daring. The directors were convinced that the triumph 


_ of the constitutional party would infallibly lead to a Royalist 


restoration, and, as Treilhard said to Mathieu Dumas, ¢hecr heads 
were at stake. 

_ Of what, after all, was this party composed, who were pre- 
paring thus intrepidly to dispose of France, as if the country 
had been their own patrimony? It could not even count on 
the whole of the Directory, for, admitting that they might reckon 
on the not very reassuring adherence of the venal Barras, and the 
more sure support of Rewbell, and of that bombastic rhetorician 
who was the pope of theophilanthropy, there was against them 
the probity of Carnot, a convert to the procedure of legal 
government, as well as the enlightened moderation of Bar- 
thélemy. Everywhere else, in the Councils, in public opinion, 
in the popular suffrage, throughout the entire nation, this party 
was in a minority. The greater part of the measures which 
the Legislative Body had passed in- opposition to it, the liberty 
of public worship, now become a reality, the modification of the 


- laws against emigrants, the repeal of the law against the non- 


in 


juring clergy, and the partial recovery of that just influence, 
which in all free countries belongs to the assemblies, over the 
administration of the finances, over the declaration of peace 
and war, and over all the acts of the executive power, bore 
the unmistakable mark of wisdom and legality. That violent 
passions, imprudent perorations, and untimely urgency, had 
been mixed with these claims, is what we have no right to 
wonder at, after all the storm and turmoil of the revolution. 
The party who opposed the Directory had none the less for 


_ this the immense majority of the nation on their side, were 


none the less sincerely constitutional, and the directors could 
not even with justice reproach them with the two or three 


_ royalist conspirators whom they unconsciously sheltered among 


them ; for if the leader of the Club of Clichy and the consti- 
tutional circle had behind them Pichegru and Imbert Colomés, 
the three directors had behind them all the surviving partisans 


of the reign of terror, who, after having failed recently in the 
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|arrest of the English consul, and one of the most active agents 


_|tions between Pichegru and the Prince of Condé. Instead of — 


eSnapiracies, rallied round Bansae and were ready to forging 3 
him anything, if he would only consent to lead them to ‘eg 
battle. 

The Directory, finding its position more tha more isolated 
and forced to give up its policy of see-saw, which had led 
it to strike alternately enemies. of every colour, was naturally 
thrown back for support on the army, in alliance with revo- 
lutionary passions. The soldiers were in general disposed to 2 
side with them. Indifferent to liberty, or rather ignorant of 4 
the very meaning of the word, they dreaded above everything 
a restoration of the ancient régzme. They only saw in the © 
constitutionalists instruments of the Bourbons, and the Bourbons ~ 
themselves were especially odious to the army, because their — 
return would necessarily compromise all the conquests of this — 
military democracy. The younger officers, who were certain 4 
that merit would insure their promotion, generals of five-and- — 
twenty, to whom the Republic had trusted the finest armies — 
in Europe, were unwilling to resign their command in favour — 
of emigrants, whom the Bourbons would bring back with them; — 
a feeling that was thoroughly legitimate, but warped by the : 
solidarity it established between the plots of a few traitors — 
and a movement of public opinion, full of generosity, which, 
if it had gone on to its end, would have definitively established 
free institutions in France. ; 

None of these circumstances escaped the penetrating eye 
of Bonaparte, and he quickly saw what advantage he could 
take of the temper of the Directory. He resolved to envelope 
the constitutional opposition, including those whom he con- 
sidered as his personal enemies, in the fate of conspirators, — 
hitherto only suspected though not convicted. A circumstance 
happened which singularly aided his plan. When he sent a 
corps to occupy Venice, he gave orders for the immediate 


4 


of the emigrants, Count d’Antraigues. Some papers were 
seized on D’Antraigues, which proved the existence of rela-~ 


— 
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treating D’Antraigues with the rigour which the laws against CHAP. VII, 


the emigrants warranted, Bonaparte showed great leniency ; he 
_had frequent interviews with the count, and made himself 
_ acquainted with all the secret plans of the royalist conspiracy. 
_ Owing to this incident, he was able to place in the hands of the 
_ Directory the formidable weapon which it might use to strike 
its enemies. This was not enough for him; he wanted to give 
the directors an unequivocal pledge, a striking proof of his 
: determination to act with them, and, in case of need, to urge 
them forward. By exciting manifestations in the army in 
_ favour of the policy of the directors, he knew he should redouble 
their boldness, and at the same time spread dismay among 
their adversaries. There was a law, it is true, which forbade 
such deliberations among the soldiers, but General Bonaparte 
was above laws, as he had abundantly proved.. Taking ad- 
vantage of the anniversary of the 14th of July to. issue a 
_ proclamation to his soldiers, he thus addressed them: ‘ Soldiers ! 
I know you are deeply stirred by the dangers which threaten 
the country, but the country can have no real dangers to face. 
“The same men who made France triumph over united Europe 
still live. Mountains separate us from France; you would 
cross them with the speed of the eagle, if it were necessary, 
to uphold the constitution, defend liberty, protect the govern- 
-ment and the republicans. Soldiers! the government watches 
over the laws as a sacred deposit committed to them. The 
| royalists, the moment they show themselves, will perish. 
Banish disquiet. Let us swear by the shades of the heroes 
who have died by our sides for liberty; let us swear on our 
new standards: “War implacable against the enemies of the 
Republic and of the constitution of the Year III.”’ 
The file was followed by a banquet, at which numerous 
toasts were proposed in the midst of an increasing exaltation. 
They drank to the Directory and the annihilation of their 
enemies, to the re-emigration of the emigrants, to the establish- 
ment of liberty by the soldiers, and the destruction of the Clichy 
Club. The officers and soldiers of each division then signed 
addresses, in which the same sentiments were reproduced in 
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movement which had taken place since then. Augereau’s” 
division was especially remarked for the menacing tone of its — 
language. Augereau, whose impetuous courage was incon- — 


‘a club leader. Bernadotte’s division, on the other hand, which — 
chad come from the army of the Rhine, was remarked for the 
moderation and decency of their language, indicating a supe- 


to derive from them. A fortnight had passed since he had 
‘first read Dumolard’s motion, but his irritation had become ~ 


‘credible exaggeration of his complaints. He begins with the 


especially those of the worst kind, but they produce an effect 


‘soldiers are asking whether the fatigues they have undergone, 
‘and a six years’ war, are to be rewarded by assassination on 
their return to their homes ; for this, it appears, is what patriots 
are to expect. The peril is increasing every day, and I 


terms of nicer violence.. The soldiers of the Italian 
army, recruited from the population of the south, seasoned the 
phraseology of terrorism with the emphasis of their natural 
language. Foreigners to France, so to say, since the siege of — 
‘Toulon, they had in some measure retained the revolutionary’ 
excitement of the crisis, and understood nothing of the political = 


testable, had the language, the opinions, and the leanings of 


riority of intelligence and bearing, which made them hao ; 
in the army, and involved them in frequent duels. 

In forwarding these addresses to the Directory, Bonaparte 
devoted himself energetically to secure the advantage he hoped — 


sharper in the interval, or at any rate he thought fit to feign 4 
it more violently than before, if we may judge from the barely: 


journalists, who had commented on the see made in the . 
Five Hundred. 
‘The soldiers receive a great number of the Paris journals, 


totally contrary to what is intended.’ But if such was the case, 
why had he written the previous night to Berthier, enjoins 
him to stop all the papers which displeased him? 

‘Indignation is at its height in the army,’ he wrote. “The 


believe, citizen directors, that it behoves you to decide on 1g 
‘course of action. 


He then returned to Dumolard’s motion. ‘As regards 
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myself, ‘= am acces: to a total disregard of my personal | cuar. vm. 


. interests; nevertheless, I cannot but feel the perfidy and the mass 
iy calumnies contained in the motion, which has been printed 
by order of the Council of Five Hundred. I see that the Clichy 

Club i is resolved to pass over my corpse to the destruction of 

the Republic. -Are there no republicans left in France? After 
having conquered Europe, shall we be driven to some obscure 

_ corner of the earth there to end our days?’ 

_. Then, changing from complaint to advice, he proceeded 

to indicate the measures which, in his opinion, the Directory 

; ought to take :-— 

, ‘You can with a single blow save the Republic, and the two 

hundred thousand lives that are perhaps bound up with its 

“fate, and conclude peace in twenty-four hours. Arrest the 

emigrants, destroy the influence of foreigners. Jf force is 

required, recall the armies; break up the printing-presses of all 
those papers which are sold to England, and which are more 

_ Sanguinary than ever Marat was.’ 

_. He concluded by again offering his resignation, and sent the 
Directory a second stiletto, taken from the insurgents of Verona 

' (July 15th, 1797). 

Two days later, he again proposed to the Directory this 
simple and expeditious means of extricating themselves from 
the difficulties in which they were involved, and added, in 

support of his counsel, that a rupture with Austria was im- 

-minent, on account of the hopes which our intestine discord 
gave the emperor. 

-. ‘It is evident that the court of Vienna is not acting in good 
- faith, and that it is procrastinating, in order to wait for the 
decision of the crisis in France, which all Europe believes to 
be close at hand. 

‘Will you not spare the lives of fifty thousand men, the 
“flower of the nation, who would perish in this new campaign? 
Break up the press of the Thé, the Mémorial, and the Quotidienne, 

shut up the Clichy Club, and establish five or six good consti- 
tutional journals. 

‘Such a crisis, which will in truth be extremely light, will 
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be enough to show the foreigner that he has soca to hope. — 
It would calm the minds of the public, and relieve the soldiers _ 


of the inquietude which is fast spreading in the army, and | 


will end in explosions of which it is impossible to foresee the 4 


consequences.’ 


_ In subsequent letters he again referred to this subject. The : 
Directory had already come to a decision, and had chosen ~ 
for the agent of their coup-d’¢fat General Hoche, whose life — 
till then had been one of untarnished civic purity, and whose — 


name was intended to ease the anxiety of all those who were 
afraid of seeing the enterprise degenerate into a military dic- 
tatorship. Hoche was a warm and sincere republican, but, 
like the greater part of his companions in arms, his judgment 


{was on this occasion blinded by his abhorrence of royalist 


intrigues. He saw nothing in the movement, which was 


gradually spreading over the whole of France, but Pichegru, — 


one of its principal leaders—Pichegru, whom he justly looked 


|; upon as a traitor to his country, and who was also his personal 


enemy. Hoche came to Paris, had an interview with Barras, 
and concerted with him the details of the coup-d état. But 


to come within a radius of fifteen leagues of the building in 
which the Legislative Assembly were sitting, there was great 
difficulty in having soldiers close at hand. It was agreed, 
therefore, that Hoche, under pretext of sending on a portion 


of his army towards the coast, for an expedition into Ireland, — 


should concentrate his troops round Paris, and place them 


jas Article 69 of the Constitution forbade any military corps — 
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within reach of the Directory. In order to facilitate these “3 


operations, he was made Minister of War. 
‘But Hoche soon learned to his cost for what kind of men 


he was about to risk his life and reputation. The movement — 
: 


agreed upon was effected by his troops (July 8th), but by some 
misunderstanding or imprudence, one of the detachments crossed 
the constitutional limit.. The councils, already made alive to 
the projects of the Directory, by their very transparent threats 


-and by measures which they took very little trouble to dissemble, 


4 


denounced the march of the troops upon Paris, and. appealed d 
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to the violated constitution. To the questions put to Carnot 


3 


woe 


(July 26th), after having sent in his resignation as Minister 
_ of War, a post which he could not retain, being under the age, 
thirty years, required by the constitution for a minister. 


being discontented and compromised, the coup-d'éat was put 
_ off for a time, and the three directors resolved to apply to the} 
_man who had so warmly encouraged them in their undertaking, 
and who had procured the powerful adhesion of the army 
of Italy. Bonaparte had some time before sent to Paris his 


headed man, to observe what was going on, and to act as a 


Bonaparte, to remind him of his promise, which had probably 


_~ Lavalette obeyed his instructions, and saw men of all parties. 
To a mind so just and enlightened as Lavalette’s, a few in- 


_ before the Directory, and most bitterly reproached by Carnot. 
Barras was present, but not daring to set his colleague at 
4 defiance by acknowledging the order he had given, he kept 
silence. Hoche might easily have cleared himself by implicating 
Barras, but he kept the secret. He was, however, deeply 


- 


me the truth, and give it me free of all passion.’ A little later, 


_ by the Legislative Body, he replied that the general had acted 
_ without orders, which was, as far as he knew, the truth, though 
Barras had made Hoche believe that he was acting in concert 
with all his colleagues. The young general was summoned 


wounded, and left Paris to rejoin his army a few days later 


The alarm having thus been given peremptorily, and Hoche 


aide-de-camp, Lavalette, a moderate, judicious, and clear- 


medium between himself and Barras and Carnot. ‘See every- 
one,’ he had said to him; ‘keep clear of party spirit, give 


he charged him to offer Barras three millions of francs, to 
facilitate the execution of the coup-@éat, a proposition which 
Barras closed with eagerly. Barras wrote several times to 


some influence in the decision of the Directory, though it was 
not fulfilled till after the 18th Fructidor. 


terviews with Barras were sufficient to convince him of all that 
was mischievous in the plot of the triumvirs. He wrote to his 
general in this sense; he warned him ‘that he would tarnish 


Mémoires de Lavalette. 


cuar.vit, | his reputation if he gave his support to measures of such aijusel 


violence, which the position of the government in no way ~ 
justified; that he would not be forgiven for uniting with the © 
Directory to overthrow the constitution and-liberty; that the — 
proscriptions proposed were directed against the national 
representation and against citizens of tried virtue, who were 
to be punished without trial; that the odium “of such tyranny — 
would fall not only on the Directory but upon the whole system — 
of republican government; and that, in short, there was no 
adequate proof that the party whom they were going to’ pes 
scribe intended the return of the Bourbons.’ 

These warnings, together with a more attentive examination — 3 
of the situation of France, convinced Bonaparte that the victory — 
of the directors, even if they should be triumphant, would be — 
inevitably followed by a reaction; and, without taking any 
steps to hinder a fatal struggle in the Republic, and which — 
|he thought must profit his own interests, he withdrew by 
degrees from the affair, not to be found implicated init. He — 
sent General Augereau to the Directory, as the fittest man — 
to execute a coup-de-main, and to draw the directors on. into 
that demagogic path, where it was to his interest that they — 
should incur disgrace and lose all consideration; but at the © 
same time he wrote to Lavalette: ‘Don’t trust Augereau; he — 
is a seditious man.’ He recommended his aide-de-camp to ~ 
treat all parties with consideration, to feel his way, and espe- 
cially to curry favour with Carnot, who, hitherto his constant 3 
protector, was now becoming suspicious of him. He ceased — 
to write to Barras, and said nothing more to the Directory — : 
of the coup-d’éat; his communications with them became — 
|More and more rare, and soon came to an end altogether, = 

General Bonaparte had now two agents in Paris: Augereau, — J 
who said publicly, ‘Zam sent to kill the royalists’ (letter from _ 
Lavalette to Bonaparte, August 8th, 1797), and Lavalette, a 
man of moderate opinions and amiable manners, who was _ 
himself an ancient royalist, and who was openly connected with — 
all the chiefs of the Council’s party. Both sent him frequent 
accounts of the state of affairs. Augereau had received the 
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command of the 17th Military Division, in which Paris was 
situated. No one was better calculated for the part he had 
to play. ‘He has decidedly the air of sedition, said Rewbell 
of him, the day of his presentation to the Directory. ‘ What 

a haughty brigand!’ He frequented all popular meetings and 
public Jétes, dressed in a brilliant uniform covered with gold 
and diamonds, with rings on every finger ', joining the language 


of a demagogue with military attractions, claiming for himself | 


all the merit of our victories in Italy, speaking of his general 
in a tone of patronage, and received all ovations with that 
braggadocio which never fails to produce an effect on the 
vulgar. He prepared his measures without taking the trouble 
to conceal their aim; but he was stopped for want of money, 
and wrote letter after letter to Bonaparte, to press him to send 
the funds he had promised. To these letters the general did 
not reply. He meant to keep aloof from the party, in whose 
future he had no longer any faith, and he was also perfectly 
aware that the state of uncertainty in which he was keeping 
every one, by leaving room both for hope and fear, was the 
surest way of increasing his own importance. Bernadotte, a 
third observer, was soon added to the two already in Paris; 
and the advice of this cautious man, who confirmed the tes- 
timony of Lavalette, decided Bonaparte more than ever to 
withdraw from all participation in the plot, and to await the 
event. The mystery in which his plans were at this time 
enveloped, gave rise to the most extraordinary rumours. It 
was reported in Paris, that he was thinking of making himself 
king of Italy. Madame de Staél relates’, that having asked 
Augereau if this were the case, he replied: ‘Certainly not; 
he is a young man of far too good principles for that.’ 

While these plots were preparing for their destruction, the 
Councils were much agitated, a prey to that irresolution and 
vacillation, of which assemblies have given so many examples 


in similar circumstances. They constantly denounced the plans 
of their enemies, without taking any effective measures to 
1 Carnot, Mémoire sur le 18th Fructidor. 
2 Considérations sur la Révolution frangaise. 
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‘the troops and the threatening addresses of the army, sure 


‘according to them, had provoked them by their plots. The 
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frustrate them. They complained bitterly of the presence 


omens of the reign of force. The Directory, instead of offering 
a defence, turned accusers, and threw all the blame of these 
demonstrations, which they recognized as illegal, on those who, 


Councils dared go no further. Their language became more 
aggressive and irritated than ever; but the moment they began - 
to discuss means of action, their incapacity became overwhelm- 
ingly evident. Neither Pichegru nor Carnot, the two men. 
of action of this party, regarded resistance as possible. They 
had not even succeeded in organizing the national guard 
They had nothing to rely on but the weak guard of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, with a few afidés who had come up from 
the provinces, and chance, the great resource of all those who 
cannot count upon themselves. The very few generals who . 
like Bernadotte, sympathized with them in feeling, soon rallied ’ 
round the Directory. Kléber alone, whose republican convic- 
tions were above suspicion, persisted to the last in offering 
his services to the constitutionals. If, he said, they could 
guarantee him the fidelity of the legislative guard, and some 
of the battalions of the national guard, he would undertake ; 
to resist Augereau and his division. Mathieu Dumas, through 
whom this offer was transmitted, was the first to dissuade him 
from carrying out his project. In discouraging him thus, he 
was influenced less by reason than by a strong conviction of 
the uselessness of these efforts. They expected nothing more 
of a nation wearied and blunted by so many revolutions, and 
become so prodigiously sceptical. All the prestige and popu-_ 
larity which formerly belonged to the cause of liberty were now 
on the side of military force. 

The imminence of the danger did not alter this inactivity. 
The taciturn Pichegru waited events with the impassiveness 
of a fatalist, presenting an impenetrable countenance to those 
who suspected his treason, and believing that none would dare 
to assail the conqueror of Holland: Carnot, bewildered be- 
tween his old and his new friends, having everything to fear 
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from the one, and nothing to hope from the others, persevered 
_obstinately in a neutrality which resulted in nothing ; he talked 
of resigning, but still kept his post in the Directory, and con- 
tinued his old habit of countersigning such acts of his col- 
leagues as displeased him most—such as the nomination of 
_Augereau. He had, however, an open rupture with Barras, 
who had conceived an implacable hatred to him, of which the 
preliminaries of Léoben were the pretext rather than the origin. 
; _A scene of unheard-of violence took place between them, in 
“which Barras loaded Carnot with the grossest- abuse. ‘Thou 
Bhast sold the Republic,’ cried Barras, ‘and now wouldst 
fain strangle those who defend it. Infamous brigand! there 
is not a louse on thy body that has not a right to spit in thy 
face.’ ‘I despise your provocations,’ coldly replied Carnot, 
“but a day will come when you shall answer for this insult’ 


(Lavalette to Bonaparte, August 16th). When his friends f 


proposed however that the so-called triumvirs, viz. his three 
colleagues, Barras, Rewbell, and Lareveillére, should be out- 
lawed by the Councils, he strenuously opposed the measure, 
alleging that it would be the ruin of the constitution. At times 
he even hoped to effect a reconciliation between the Directory 
and the Councils. In this attempt he was supported by several 
friends of the Directory, who, in spite of their partiality for 
him, were afraid of the consequences of such a struggle. 
Among these were Talleyrand, who had just been called to 
the ministry, Madame de Staél, whose salon was a power, and 
whom Talleyrand had drawn into the camp of the Directory, 
and Benjamin Constant, just entering upon life, and whose 
errors were excused by his youth. They soon recognized the 
-uselessness of their efforts, which were too late to produce 
‘any effect. While Carnot was offering his hand to Barras’ 
friends, they were openly declaring: ‘ We will kill him.’ 

This extreme and desperate step, the sure sign of the 
weakness of parties, was not, however, discussed by the 
friends of the Directory only. A young officer proposed to 
Carnot himself to assassinate Barras; another made a similar 
proposition to Dumas, who was known to be one of the most 
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influential leaders of the Councils. It is unnecessary to add 
that both rejected the offer with indignation. Several years” 
later Dumas told Napoleon of his refusal. ‘You were a fool 
then,’ said the emperor; ‘you understand nothing about re- 
volutions +.’ F 

At last, after long hesitation, the Directory resolved on 
action. About one o’clock in the morning of the 18th Fruc- 
tidor (September 4th, 1797), Augereau with twelve thousand — 
men invested the Tuileries, where the Legislative Body held 
their sittings, and occupied all the outlets. The palace was 
only guarded by a troop of a thousand men, part of whom 
had been won over beforehand, while the rest were irresolute 
and incapable of offering any serious resistance. At three 
o’clock, the signal was given by the firing of a cannon, which — 
broke all the windows in the neighbourhood, and roused the 
population from sleep. Augereau took possession of the 
palace without firing a single shot, in spite of the courageous ~ 
protest of Ramel, who commanded the guard of the Legis-_ 
lative Body, and a few of the members who were conducted — 
to the Temple. At the same time, at the Luxembourg 
another troop entered Barthélemy’s apartments, and arrested _ 
him. Carnot, whose rooms were also invaded, had been warned — 
in time and was able to escape. At eight o’clock all was ; 
over. ; : 

The citizens came out of their houses, the people filled the 
streets, learned that a revolution had taken place and the ~ 
nation had thus been summarily disposed of in their absenc cal 
and remained perfectly quiet. The firmer of the members of — 
the two Councils assembled, resolved to ascertain whether the — 
national representatives had not retained some of their old — 
prestige ; they marched through the streets with their presidents — 
at their head; they passed, however, through an indifferent 
crowd, and were greeted with no signs but those of curiosity. 
At the gates of the palace they were met with bayonets, the 
soldiers drove them. back and dispersed them, only retaining 
those whose names were on the lists of proscription. ~ di 
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degraded, were then convoked in the Odéon and the School of 
‘Medicine, to ratify the will of the triumvirs, and sign decrees 
‘which sealed their own political annihilation and the enslave- 
‘ment of France. After listening to the reading of an act, which 
‘implicated in Pichegru’s conspiracy all the adversaries of the 
Directory, they voted successively the transportation of a great 
number of their colleagues, including the most irreproachable 
citizens of the time, and only three royalists, the transportation 
of all the ‘writers, proprietors, managers, conductors, and 
editors’ of forty-two journals, the cancelling of the elections 
‘in the forty-eight departments which had dared to name 
deputies opposed to the Directory, and the renewal of the laws 
against priests and emigrants, which had been repealed by: the 
Councils. They destroyed all liberty of the press, by giving 
‘the Directory the right to suppress journals at pleasure; and 
they abolished all judicial power in the forty-eight departments 
declared to be seditious, by dismissing the judges and muni- 
cipal magistrates in a body, and assigning the nomination of 
new ones to the Directory. They also gave this body power 
to organize and dissolve at will all political societies, to pro- 
claim a state of siege, to delay to an indefinite period the 
organization of the national guard, and they gave the triumvirs 
two new colleagues, indicated to them beforehand, Frangois 
of Neufchateau and Merlin of Douai. The nomination of these 
two was a great disappointment to Augereau, who had himself 
hoped to get a seat in the Directory. The chiefs of the 
Fructidorian dictatorship intended to accept help from the 
‘soldiers, but not to share power with them—a childish and 
gross illusion. In politics, power goes where the real action 
and influence are. The 18th Fructidor was the work of 
soldiers; all was ready for military dictatorship. 

‘No blood has been shed,’ said the Directory in its pro- 
clamations; ‘all effusion of blood has been avoided,’ were 
the words of the address of the Legislative Body. ‘It has 
not cost a drop of blood,’ repeated Augereau in his account 


__ The remains of the national representation, thus mutilated and | 


to Bonaparte ; and the philanthropic Lareveillere employed 
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car. vit. |the same expression, adding ‘that this was a point of | view 


‘never let a sweet simplicity disappear from them; and may — 


most sweet to contemplate.’ Nevertheless, every one ie 
that banishment to Cayenne was equivalent to a death-warrant. — 
But, with an hypocrisy which was even more odious than — 
the cruelties of the preceding epoch, they tried to maintain — 
all the honours of virtue and all the profits of crime. Never | 
was the pastoral style more in vogue. Even the proclamations, — ‘ 
in which the Directory assailed its adversaries, were filled with — 
sentimental effusions to the French nation; they were exhorted — 
to conjugal union, parental affection, filial piety, ‘and every ; 
domestic virtue.’ ‘Let taste and cleanliness mark your dress; 


gentle beauty, decked in modesty, ever give a preference to 
ornaments made by French hands,’ &c.1 In the meantime, the — 
men condemned to banishment, whose number had happily — 
been reduced, owing to the active measures of their friends, . 
were thrown into iron cages and conveyed to Rochefort, from — 
whence they embarked for the pestilential shores of Guyano. — 
Among them was honest Barthélemy, one of the two directors ~ 
whose places had just been filled, Lafon-Ladebat, president 
of the Five Hundred, and several other members known for — 
the purity of their lives, whose only crime had been the 
unpardonable offence of opposing Barras. Pichegru, Rovere, y 
and Lavilleheurnois were the only acknowledged conspirators. 
Half of them died speedily at Synamary, the rest succeeded 
in escaping. It was in this sense that the 18th Fructidor had 
not cost a single drop of blood. Mi 
A few days after the coup-d état, the Directory received — 
a letter from Moreau, containing fresh proofs of Pichegru’s — 
treason. Moreau had had these proofs in his hands for some _ 
time, but, though warmly attached to the Republic, had ‘ab- 
stained from making use of them, either out of consideration _ 
for an old friendship, or from a dislike to aid a policy which © 
he disapproved of, or perhaps because he believed Pichegru 
could do no harm since he had no longer a command. Bona- — 
parte, who has imputed it as a crime to Moreau that he _ 
* Bulletin des Lois. 
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should have kept back this famous correspondence, which he 
took in General Klinglin’s baggage-waggons, acted in precisely 
the same manner himself with regard to Antraigues’ revelations. 
He only communicated them to the Directory a short time pre- 
vious to the coup-d éiat when Bernadotte went to Paris, and 
through Bernadotte’s agency. Moreau’s error was in making his 
revelation after he had heard officially of the imminence of 
the coup-d' état; for the motives which had induced him to keep 
it back before ought to have given way before the impossibility 
of keeping a secret that was known ito all his staff. He was 
punished for his tardy complaisance by being deprived of 
his command; and he was succeeded by Hoche, who had 
under his Ree the two armies of Sambre-et-Meuse and 
the Rhine. Hoche did not however long enjoy a position 
which would have given him a preponderating influence in the 
affairs of the Republic. He died shortly after of an unknown 


ness, which gave rise to suspicions of poisoning that have 


neither been confirmed nor disproved since. He was the only 
man of the time who, by his lofty intelligence and an am- 
bition free from any vulgar taint, his military skill and remark- 
able talent for politics displayed in the difficult task of pacifying 
La Vendée, as well as by the popularity of his name, would 
nave been at all able at a given moment to counterbalance 
he fortunes of Bonaparte. 

Although he supported the 18th Fructidor, he was sincerely 
ittached to the great principles of the Revolution, and had 
1e lived would quickly have recognized his error; for under an 
uir of impatience he had a mind that was master of its own 
mpulses. An inevitable rivalry would have led him to oppose 
Bonaparte’s projects; and by one of them thus restraining and 
1eutralizing the other, perhaps France might have been spared 
he terrible trials she has undergone. 

Such was the celebrated coup-d’éal, which destroyed the 
ndependence of a nation already wearied of changes, and of 
he various parties by whom it had been so often deceived. 
Those who look in the history of human circumstances for 
he too rare spectacle of the triumph of justice, may here allow 
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themselves to behold it. The 18th Fructidor was the i 
mediate contre-coup of the violation of law that we had j 
committed at Venice. Legislative protests led to the menaces 
from Bonaparte and his soldiers; the irritation of the army 
furnished the Directory with an arm, without which it would 
never have triumphed over the Councils ; and by a righteous 7 
expiation France was deprived of liberty by the same blow 
which had just destroyed the independence of Venice. a 

The principal strength of the republican government had 
lain hitherto in the sincerity of even its fanaticism. The 
moment they let it be seen that they no longer believed in 
themselves, and turned their own maxims into derision by 
openly trampling the national will under foot, they lost all 
value as the representatives of a principle, and their power 
was gone. ‘The Republic only continued to exist from the 
interests their rég?me represented and protected. Any power 
which should bring an adequate safeguard to these interests = 
was sure to be well received. 4 

If, instead of proscribing so many innocent people, and 
placing themselves above the law, the directors had only struck 
at the royalist conspiracy, and thrown upon that the odium 4 
of complicity with the foreigner, and at the same time “had 
shown a disposition to adopt, as far as conformable with the 
constitution, a policy which was evidently desired by the 
majority of the citizens, their moral authority as well as public 
liberty would have been fortified in the crisis, instead of perish- 
ing in it. . 
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Bonaparte did not immediately congratulate the government 
on the success of the coup-d état, of which he-had been the 
first instigator. His enigmatical attitude disquieted the Di- 
rectory. Barras wrote to him, ‘ Your silence is very singular, 
my dear general.’ Augereau too expressed the same astonish- 


_ ment and the same anxiety. The general’s first reply contained 
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only a lukewarm approbation of their conduct; he either did 


not believe in the duration of their success, or else he felt the 
awkwardness of suddenly espousing their cause with enthusiasm, 
after the long reserve he had maintained. ‘This victory avails 
us little,’ he wrote, ‘if we are in disgrace with our countrymen. 


One may say of Paris what Cassius once said of Rome, of 


what value is her title of queen, when she is on the banks 
of the Seine slave of Pitt’s gold?’ ‘The same day he wrote to 


 Talleyrand: ‘I tell you again that the Republic must not 
waver; let that swarm of journals which corrupt the minds 


of the public, and lower us in the eyes of foreigners, be stifled ; 
let the Legislative Body keep pure and free from ambition ; 
let the emigrants be expelled from France; and let all the 
friends of Louis XVIII, who are paid by gold from England, 


be compelled to resign their appointments ; then will the great 


; agents of Louis XVIII, and the men covered with crimes, who 


nation have peace. Till all that is done, reckon on nothing.’ 
In a proclamation, addressed by him to the 8th Military 

Division formed from the Southern departments, and just placed 

under his command, he attacked in the same manner ‘the 
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had delivered Toulon to the English, without making any 
allusion to the 18th Fructidor. 

He could not, however, always stop at these purely general 
terms, and soon saw the necessity of pronouncing more clearly. 
Accordingly, in an address to his soldiers, September 22nd, — 
1797, he publicly proclaimed his adhesion to a cause which — 
his private feelings belied; but it was by claiming for them the 


victory which the Directory had just gained, and by leaving 


the excesses, the disgraces, and the embarrassments of it to — 
the government. 
‘While ‘you are triumphing over united Europe, in a distant 
country, chains were being prepared for you at home; you 
discovered this; you spoke; the people rose, transfixed the 
traitors, and they are already in prison. You will see by the 


proclamations of the Directory what the enemies of the country, 


the special enemies of the soldiers, and above all of the Italian 
army, were plotting. ‘To be thus singled out does us honour. 
Hatred of traitors and tyrants will ever be our noblest title 
to glory and immortal renown. Let us render homage to the 
courage displayed by the first magistrates of the Republic, to 
the armies of Sambre-et-Meuse and of the interior, to the 
patriots, and the representatives who remained faithful to 
the destinies of France. They have repaid us at a stroke 
for six years’ service to our country.’ He wrote, at the same 
time, to the two new directors, Merlin and Neufchateau, to 
congratulate them on their election, and then to Augereau, 
praising him for the ‘wisdom and energy’ he had displayed - 
in the coup-défa/. In all three of these letters he dwelt on the — 
necessity for moderation on the part of the Directory if they 
wished to gain the respect of the nation, and give France the 
stable government which she so much needed,—advice which 
plainly indicated the line of conduct he himself intended hence- 
forth to adopt. ‘It is to be devoutly hoped,’ he wrote to 
Augereau, ‘that there is to be no see-saw nor variation’ If 
he had consented for a time to adopt the tone and language 
of Jacobinism, he was anxious to make them understand that — 
for the future this attitude did not suit him. 
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_ His coldness and slowness in expressing his opinion had 
‘not escaped the notice of the directors, in whom for this time 
interest served instead of penetration. They also knew beyond 
a doubt, that in private conversations the general avenged 
himself for the self-restraint of his public declarations, and that 
he condemned in bitter terms the violence and severity which 
he had previously recommended them to display, as well as 
the condemnation without trial of men conspicuous for the 
“purity of their lives. They resolved to make him feel their 
dissatisfaction. In some letters written by Clarke to Carnot, 
they discovered several passages which showed on the part 
of the former disapprobation of the party who had made the 
revolution of Fructidor. Knowing that Bonaparte depended 
on Clarke, a docile and devoted instrument, they sent through 
one of Augereau’s aides-de-camp an order to the general 
for his dismissal. At the same time, they pointed out several 
“measures to be taken that were incompatible with the unlimited 
authority which he had arrogated to himself in Italy. The 
blow was indirect, but it was sufficient to make Bonaparte feel 
that he was suspected by the Directory. 

He replied at once, by complaining of the ‘horrible ingra- 
titude of the government,’ and again sent in his resignation. 
Once more he alleged his bad health, and ‘the state of his 
mind, and the need he felt of invigorating his spirits by mixing 
with the mass of the citizens ;’ he assumed, in fact, the tone 

of outraged virtue. ‘He had used his powers under all cir- 

cumstances for the good of the country; so much the worse 
for those who had no faith in virtue, and were capable of 
suspecting his! His reward was the possession of a clear 
conscience, and the approval of posterity. Now that the 
country was tranquil and free from the dangers which had 
threatened her, he could safely quit his post; but they might 
be sure that were there to come a moment of peril, he would 
be in the front rank to defend liberty and the constitution 
of the Year III’ (September 25th). 

No one understood better than Bonaparte the deadly per- 
plexity which his resignation would cause the government at 
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a time when the whole country had just been shaken to its — 
very foundations, and when all negotiations depended on 


himself alone. The directors felt this also, and. decided ‘oom 


disavow an anger which they had neither the dignity to main-— 
tain, nor the tact to conceal, till a more favourable moment, | 


though all the while they cursed an ascendancy which was 


every day becoming more and more absolute. They decided 


to apologize. They humbled themselves before Bonaparte, — 


and entreated him to continue in a post which he had never ~ 


intended to quit; there had been, they said, a misunderstand-_ 


ing, from orders having been wrongly interpreted. ‘Take 4 
care,’ they said, ‘lest the royalist- conspirators, who poisoned — 
Hoche, sow in your heart seeds of distrust-that may deprive 


the country of the achievements of your genius.’ They thanked : 


him for his goodness in cautioning them against the temptation — 


to military government, and for having reminded them of the — 


sacred maxim, cedant arma toge, a recommendation which was 
certainly remarkable from his lips and worthy of all praise, 


if it had been disinterested (October 22nd). In short, they —~ 


satisfied all his claims, and got Bottot, Barras’ secretary, to 


write him a_letter full of caresses and flattery. ‘With what 3 


touching anxiety,’ he wrote, ‘they inquired for your health, 
and about everything that concerns you. What a contrast” 


|these affectionate expressions presented to the cruel letter 


with which you entrusted me! I am frank and sincere; citizen- 
general, you are wrong about the Directory. They may commit 
faults, they may not always see so clearly as you do, but with 
what republican docthily they received your suggestions |’ 
Republican docility was a fresh expression in the vocabulary — 
of the time, but its application to a government in relations 
with a general was particularly novel. How was it possible 
not to feel sooner or later a temptation to make courtiers again 
of men, who had so imperfectly unlearned the language of 
courtiers? What could Bonaparte desire more? Did not this 
moral dictatorship, which they accepted voluntarily, contain 


a secret charm far above that of the delights which in later _ 
times he was to exhaust ? 
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: Up to the 18th Fructidor, the negotiations for peace, of which 
we have seen the commencement in the conditions drawn up 
* the month of May by Bonaparte on the one hand, and 
MM. de Gallo and de Merfeldt on the other, had been carried 
a with a deliberate tardiness. The revolution preparing in 
Paris was known at Vienna, where they believed in the possible 
defeat of the Directory, or at any rate they hoped that the 
_ precarious situation in which the government would be placed 
after the conflict, would allow them to demand more favourable 
. terms than those consented to by General Bonaparte, and 
_ perhaps even to recommence a war, which had been terminated 
without honour just at a time when it might have become 
perilous to the conquerors. 
; They accordingly refused to accept the stipulations by which 
_ we were to give Venice to the emperor, and required in addition 
Mantua and Brescia. They also insisted on the necessity 
of a congress, which would have given them the double ad- 
vantage of gaining time, as well as an opportunity of re-opening 
everything which had been settled. The directors, notwith- 
standing the general’s advice, refused their consent to this 
arrangement. With the exception of Carnot and Barthélemy, 
who thought peace so necessary to France that they were 
willing to have it at almost any price, they would not agree 
to give up Venice. ‘If your terms are too hard for the 
emperor,’ said Carnot, ‘you had better declare at once that 
you mean a war of extermination.’ A dilemma of a not very 
strict kind, which might more justly have been stated in favour 
_of the rights of a friendly people, and which was indignantly 
rejected by his colleagues, especially by Barras, whose soul, 
steeped as it was in infamies, still retained a spark of patriotism. 
They energetically opposed the proposition of a congress, 
alleging, not without reason, that England had consented to 
treat with France privately in a conference at Lille (July rst). 
This conference, which came to such an untimely issue, owing 
to an impolitic exactingness, was in fact just about to open. 
All this first phase of the negotiations between France and 
_ Austria, fettered as they were by obstacles raised at pleasure, 
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and governed by questions to which diplomacy was necessarily 
subordinate, resulted in nothing more than the liberation of ; 
Lafayette and his companions, who for several years had, in de- 
fiance of the law of nations, been detained prisoners in Olmutz. — 

Towards the end of August, Bonaparte left Montebello to q 
go and reside at Passariano or Passeriano in Friuli, in a villa 
belonging to the Doge Manin. The negotiations, which both 
sides had begun to abandon to prepare for war, were now 
resumed at Udine, in the neighbourhood of the general’ Ss 
residence. The directors, desirous at any rate of getting rid — 
of part of their difficulties, had ended by coming to an under- ¥ 
standing, after discussions that were mingled with warm a 
invectives. But the crisis of Fructidor was then imminent, and 
the emperor, who was discerning the precursory signs of the — 
conflict, felt less disposed than ever to sign the peace. The © 
brilliant success of the Fructidorians suddenly changed the 4 
aspect of affairs. The directors, elated by a victory which had 
rid them so cheaply of their enemies at home, were again filled ; 
with repugnance for a treaty of peace, which had always been 3 
far from answering their hopes, and which would release a_ 
man whose ambition and popularity were so alarming. The 
emperor’s fears were again-roused. Bonaparte, who at one 
time had almost decided to recommence hostilities, seeing 
Augereau, whom he despised, in command of the army of the — | 
Rhine, and Bernadotte, whom he disliked, about to be made 
Minister of War, so much influence thus passing into the hands g 
of two men, whom he knew to have no very kindly feeling 
towards himself, and who were determined to act on their own 
judgment, being assured besides that peace was becoming 
increasingly popular in France, and desiring more than ever 
to have the entire credit of it, so that he alone might 
gather its fruit, now resolved to do all in his power to hasten 
the conclusion. 

Taking no notice whatever of what Barras styled ‘the wish 
of the purified Directory’ (September 8th), that the Rhine 
should be our limit, that Mantua should form part of the 
Cisalpine, and that Venice should not be given to the house — 
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“of Austria—conditions honourable enough, notwithstanding the 
"polluted lips that uttered them, and which Bonaparte, with 
_ the aid of the armies of the Rhine, could easily have made the 
emperor accept, had not his ambition again interfered as it did 
at Léoben—he drew up in concert with M. de Gallo a draft 
of articles, which M. de _Merfeldt took to Vienna, and which 


_ the general on his side communicated to the Directory in these 


: 


4 


- terms :— 


It is possible that before the rst of October M. de Merfeldt 


may return with instructions to sign a treaty of peace on the 


’ 


following conditions :— 

‘10, The line of the Adige, including the city of Venice, 
for the emperor. 

‘20, The line of the Adige and Mantua, for the Cisalpine.’ 

France was to have the line of the Rhine, Belgium, Mayence, 
Corfu, and the Ionian Islands (September roth). 

In the event of the Directory refusing to accept this ultimatum, 
the general declared that he considered another war inevitable, 
and he enumerated with a view to this, and with evident 
exaggeration, the dangers, disadvantages, and difficulties in 
which a fresh war with Austria would involve them; he added 
a calculation of the reinforcements in men and horses which 


_ would be necessary to renew it with success. This explanation, 
on the part of a general whose words had so much weight, 
was tantamount to a refusal to act if all his requests were not 


instantly complied with, and he knew perfectly well how little 


the Directory was in a position to furnish the forces he had 
- named. 


But this is not the most important nor significant part of the 


memorable letter of September goth, 1797. It contains an 


admission of immense historical interest, and a piece of irre- 
fragable testimony. This ray, which can only be attributed to the 
force of truth, throws an unexpected light on Bonaparte’s policy 
towards Venice, and shows what value we ought to set on all 
the accusations he had accumulated against the unfortunate 


republic which he was on the eve of finally sacrificing. o, 


must know,’ he wrote to the Directory, ‘if it is your intention, 
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or not, to accept these propositions. If your ultimatum is not 
to include Venice in the emperor’s portion, I doubt whether 


peace will be concluded (for that matter, Venice ws the city most — 


worthy of liberty of any in Italy), and hostilities will recommence 


in the course of October.’ The declaration contained in this — 4 
short parenthesis has more value in the eyes of history than 


all the recriminations without number, which Bonaparte thought 


it necessary to make in order to justify a policy that without 


these false appearances would have excited universal reproba- 


tion. By the side of evidence of every description, which rises — 


to condemn his conduct with regard to Venice, we can hence- — 
forth add his own admission, which speaks more bce than 4 


all the rest. 


Just at this time there broke out that dissatisfaction which — 
the Directory felt at Bonaparte’s mysterious behaviour with 


respect to the 18th Fructidor. He knew both by Lavalette,~ 


and from Bottot, Barras’ secretary, that he was an object of 4 
decided suspicion, and that the government was less disposed — 


than ever to make peace with Austria. While, then, he was — 


tendering his resignation, as we have described, with feigned 4 
indignation at the ingratitude of the Directory, he wrote to — 


Talleyrand, of whose skill and influence he was perfectly aware, 4 


and tried to gain him to his own views. He insisted afresh — 
on the difficulties which would attend a new war with Austria, 


on the necessity of making the armies of the Rhine open the - 


campaign at least a fortnight beforehand, in order to draw 
away a portion of the overwhelming forces which were opposed 


to him ; he dwelt especially on the advantages of a treaty with — 
Sardinia, and declared himself wholly unable to understand 4 


~ 


the scruples of the Directory. ‘Are they held back by a desire — 


to revolutionize Piedmont, and unite it to the Cisalpine? The 
way to effect this without a collision, and without violating the 
‘realy, and even without violating good behaviour, would be 


to join a corps of ten thousand Piedmontese to our troops, — 


and let them share our victories. Six months later, the king 
of Piedmont would be dethroned. It is a giant embracing a — 
pigmy, and clasping it in his arms; he stifles it, without anybody 
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being able to accuse him of the crime. It is the result of 
the extreme difference in their organization.’ (September 26th.) | 
_ No one was better able than Talleyrand to comprehend 
political morality like this. The general next alluded to the 
delusions of the Directory with regard to the stability of our 
work j in Italy—delusions which he had both created, and done 
more than any one else to keep up while it suited his purpose 
to do so, but which he was anxious to dispel, now that his 
ambition had caught a glimpse of a more brilliant scene of 
action in Paris than he had ever dreamed of in Milan. ‘They 
greatly exaggerate,’ he wrote, ‘the influence of these Pied- 
montese, Cisalpine, and Genoese patriots; the moment we 
withdraw by a blast of the trumpet our moral ‘and military 
influence, these pretended patriots will be murdered by the 
people.’ What! was this, then, the work of which he was 
so proud? Was this the result of so much diplomacy and 
skill? Where could we find a more crushing commentary on 
the system he had adopted? He finished his letter by inter- 
ceding on behalf of Clarke, whose complaisance had been 
so useful to him, and who had fallen into disgrace with the 
Directory, since his correspondence with Carnot had come 
into their hands. 

_ Events shortly afterwards proved that the sombre picture 
Bonaparte had just drawn of the situation of Italy, was much 
nearer the truth than his first brilliant accounts, dictated by 
an interested optimism. But could he have passed upon him- 
self a severer condemnation for having entailed on France the 
responsibility of maintaining such a work, whatever it was, 
conquest or emancipation? He had, in fact, no sooner founded 
the Cisalpine Republic than, recognizing the evident incapacity 
of the Italians to adopt French institutions, he was compelled 
fo write to Talleyrand for a commission of publicists, who 
would reorganize his Italian Republic on a new plan. This 
letter, which contains his own ideas on government expressed 
with the greatest confidence, is extremely curious, and shows 
now early he had adopted in theory the system which he was 
ufterwards to carry into practice. Itis a singular proof of the | 
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fixedness of purpose of his absolute disposition. We find in 
it. the essence of the Imperial constitution. All the reality 
of power is placed in the hands of the executive, _ which he — 
considers as ‘the true representative of the nation.’ Besides 
this body, and subject to its control, is a Council of State, which: 
inherits the most effective attributes of legislative authority: 
As for the Legislative Body, it only retains a shadow of power; 
‘without rank in the Republic, impassible, with neither ears 
nor eyes for what is going on around it; it will cease to. be 
ambitious, and cease to inundate us rit laws of the hour.’ 
Is not this a picture of that assembly of mutes which the 
First Consul afterwards brought into being ?. a 

Such were Bonaparte’s first views on government, and such, 
with very slight modification, they were to remain. His con-— 
ception of politics was a sort of amalgam of crude recollections 
of classic antiquity, and experience gained in revolutionary ~ 
transactions or in the habits of military command. It is 
strange that a mind in many respects so powerful, could never 
rise above this inadequate type, conceived between two battles, 
at a time when he lacked both the experience and the know= 
-|ledge necessary for the solution of so difficult a problem. We 
are amazed that he should not have understood its sterility. 
He persisted to the end in introducing geometrical precision” 
into an order of ideas that could not bear it. In this he may 
justly be said to have been despotic both in character and_ 
in the natural turn of his mind. He. was, besides, perfectly 
ignorant of modern political science, and looked upon the 
system of checks and balances as a useless complication. 
knew nothing, or next to nothing, of those institutions for the 
protection of liberty, which had birth in England and were > 
perfected in the United States—institutions which the Con- 
stituent Assembly sketched out under a monarchy, and the 
Girondists dreamed of under the forms of a republic. This” 
inexhaustible store of ideas that were destined to regenerate 
the world, remained for ever unexplored by Bonaparte. 

His letter finished by asking Talleyrand to communicate his 
plan to Sieyés, whom he wished eagerly. to see in this com- 
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‘mission. If he could persuade our most eminent publicists 
to accept his theory, he cherished the secret hope of one day 
Seeing it transported from Italy into France. 

The court of Vienna, having lost all hope of seeing the 
royalist conspiracy succeed in Paris, was disposed to listen to 
the conditions proposed by M. de Merfeldt. Still the emperor 
resolved, if possible, to obtain more advantageous terms, and 
with this view sent to Bonaparte M. de Cobentzel, a-diplomatist 
of the old school, and a pupil of Kaunitz. His departure 
was announced to the general in an imperial letter, couched 


in the most flattering terms. The negotiations were thus re-| 


opened under sufficiently unfavourable circumstances, M. de 
_Cobentzel expecting to find in the general the same wish to 


conciliate which he had before displayed, while Bonaparte felt | 


-fettered by the strong opposition made by the Directory to 
his concessions, of the 19th of September. Long discussions 
were entered into, in which the wily diplomatist used his subtle 
-and insinuating eloquence, and some few graces that were 
slightly superannuated, and the imperious soldier all his ab- 
rupt logic. Each asked for more than he expected to obtain. 
-Cobentzel, who was more exacting than his predecessors, now 
demanded the States of the Church, while Bonaparte, with- 
drawing his first concessions, pretended that he should not 
give up Venice, alleging that his government, which had just 
recognized this Republic, had strictly forbidden him to do so. 
Even to Talleyrand, to whom he did sometimes express himself 
sincerely, he wrote that he had resolved not to improve the 
conditions he had offered, without the consent of the Directory. 
- It was not so, however. He had long made up his mind 
to sacrifice Venice, and his hesitation arose simply from his 
inability to get the French government to accept the idea. He 
did not try to overcome their scruples or to combat their 
objections; his plan was to make the cession of Venice an 
absolute necessity by accessory considerations, or at any rate 
to prepare them insensibly for such an issue, so that when once 
done, it should appear perfectly natural. His letters to the 
Directory were full of the difficulties that were on the point 
R 2 
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of arising in Italy, the expected death of the Pope, the hostile 
disposition of the King of Naples, the discontent of Sardinia, — 
and his own unfitness to remain any longer at his post. ‘He 
could scarcely mount his horse; he needed two years’ rest.’ 

He asked for some one to take his place, both as negotiator — 
and as legislator for the Cisalpine Republic. He would furnish 
his successors with all the necessary instructions. Thus, at — 
the same time that, to use a vulgar expression, 72 fazsazt le mort, 
and pretended to have no choice in the matter beyond the 2 
wishes of the Directory, he was binding up as in a single — 
parcel all the reasons for imposing his wishes upon them. 
How was it possible to be imperative with a man so profoundly 
depressed? How could they send him positive and categorical 
orders? And who could surmise that a man, so anxious to — 
resign his office, was on the eve of acting on his own authority 
with more boldness than ever, and had made all preparations 
for doing so? . 

What Bonaparte most desired to avoid was the receipt of 

a formal and absolute prohibition from his government to give | 
up Venice ; for this would have tied his hands, and he warded 
it off by this dejected attitude and feigned prostration. On the 
29th of September the Directory sent him their ultimatum, 
which though not firm enough to restrain a man to whom they _ 
had so often yielded, yet by its generosity redeems many 
wrongs. ‘This ultimatum was, Italy free as far as the Isonzo. 
In it they pointed out the danger of allowing Austria to extend 
her frontier to the Adige, and thus introduce ‘this voracious 
power’ into the heart of Italy. They spoke of the ‘shame 
of abandoning Venice,’ and refused all connivance with ‘a 
perfidy for which no excuse could be found,’ since the effects 
would be far more disastrous than the most unfavourable 
chances of war. This despatch, though the Directory had not 
the courage to maintain the views it contains, against the : 
universal explosion of joy which saluted the conclusion of 
peace, is the most’ honourable they ever signed, and suffices _ 
to throw on the general the whole responsibility of the trans- _ 
action of Campo-Formio. It had no effect on Bonaparte, 
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whose determination had been so decisively taken since the 
7th of October. Feeling that further dissimulation was useless, 
he wrote to Talleyrand: ‘In two or three days everything will 
_ be settled; we shall either have peace or war. I tell you 
plainly that Z w2?7 do anything for peace, for the season is too 
far advanced to leave much hope of doing great things.’ 
_ Talleyrand tried to convince the general that the Directory 
was in the right. He pleaded the cause of the freedom of 

Italy with more warmth than could have been expected of him; 
_ but Bonaparte refuted all his arguments. Talleyrand, he said, 
_ knew nothing of this ‘indolent, superstitious, buffoonish, cow- 
ardly population.” The army had not found ‘a single Italian 
recruit, except some fifteen hundred rascals picked up in the 
streets of different towns, who are thieves and good-for-nothings: 
The French were the dupes of a few Italian adventurers. The 
Italian people had neither courage nor energy, nor any desire 
whatever for liberty. Such was their real state. As for what 
_ was good to say in proclamations and printed speeches, that was 
mere romance. And who knew this better than himself? It 
was time to exchange the chimeras of revolutionary policy 
‘for true policy, which is nothing else than a calculation of 
ehances and combinations.’ 

On the roth of October he informed the Directory of his 
intention to sign a treaty of peace. The motives he gave for 
this decision were the lateness of the year, Hoche’s death, 
the weakness of his army and the distance between it and the 
armies of the Rhine, the nullity of the Italians, the breaking-off 
of the conference of Lille, the strong desire of the French for 
peace, and lastly, ‘the folly of risking certain advantages and | 
more French blood for a people so unworthy of the sacrifice, 
who care so little for liberty, and who from character, habits, 
and religion have so deep a hatred of us.’ All these reasons 
were more or less specious: not one was sincere. It was not 
later in the season than when, at the commencement of the 
campaign, he had, to use his own expression, crossed the Alps 
over three feet of ice. He could have been at the gates of 
Vienna before the middle of November. His army had never 
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been in a better condition. Hoche’s death had rid him of an 
embarrassing rivalry; and as regards the wish of the people. 
for peace, which was true, he had never taken it into considera- 
tion till it suited his purpose to do so. The peace would only 


be the more solid for resting on a more complete triumph. — 


Never did success appear more certain, more fruitful in great 
results, more evidently marked by the force of things, than that 
which seemed to deliver up to him beforehand this tottering 
and terror-stricken monarchy; never could he have dreamt of 
a more magnificent opportunity of repairing the evil he ,had 


done to Italy.. Our army of the Rhine, relieved in consequence_ 


of the changes which the Austrians had been forced to operate 
in their own movements, had nobody in front, and nothing 


could stop Augereau on this side of the Danube. But how — 


share such glory with Augereau ? 
His mind was too exclusively filled by his own interests to 
listen to the suggestions of a nobler and more generous am- 
bition. He wished to be the only mediator, as he was already 
the only victor. His intimate friends, Marmont, Miot, -Lava- 
lette, and Bourrienne, however much they may differ in other 
respects, all agree in their testimony to the immense influence 
which this thought exercised over his determination. He 
wound up his letter to the Directory with expressions of respect 
and submission, which were all the more derisory at the 
moment when he was treating their instructions with contempt, 
and carrying out his own plans. ‘England,’ he said, ‘ offers 


more than the Venetians, and their Zderation would consolidate 
for ever the liberty and happiness of France.’ To show how 
far he was serious in this strange idea of liberating England, 
we may add that he had already planned his expedition to 


it; and that he was on the point of sending Poussielgue to 
| Malta to ascertain how it would be received by the French 
knights’. With regard to himself, he added that ‘his heart 
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a far more magnificent field for action. The English are worth 


Egypt; that he was studying with Monge the means of executing 
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was pure, and his intentions upright; he had silenced the 
interests of his glory, his ambition, his vanity; he had only had 
in view the country and its government. ... It now remained 


for him to retire into the crowd; like Cincinnatus, to return 


to the plough, and give an example to the world of respect 
for civil authority and aversion to military rule, which had 
_ destroyed so many states, and been the ruin of so many republics. 

(October roth, 1797.) ‘The 13th of October,’ says Bour- 
_mienne, who was then Bonaparte’s secretary, ‘on opening the 
_ window at sunrise, I perceived the mountains covered with 

snow. The weather had till then been remarkably warm, and 
_ everything had seemed to promise a fine and long autumn. At 
; seven o'clock I entered the general’s room, awoke him, and 

told him of the change. He pretended at first not to believe 
- me, then jumping out of bed, he ran to the window, and seeing 
for himself the sudden change of temperature, said very 
calmly, “ Snow before the middle of October. What a country! 
Well! we must have peace.”’ 

He then examined the state of his army, which amounted 
to eighty thousand men, and made a minute calculation of his 
chances of success, if he opened a campaign under such cir- 
cumstances; as if his decision had not already been made 
several days before, and as if he wished to deceive even his 
secretary as to his true motive; but in reality because he saw 
that this change in the weather would give additional weight 
to his representations with the Directory. ‘It is all over, he 
exclaimed; ‘I shall conclude peace; Venice shall pay the 
expenses of the war and the Rhine boundary. The Directory 
and the lawyers shall say what they please.’ 

But now that he wished to settle terms of peace with M. de 
Cobentzel with the briefest possible delay, he followed his usual 
custom, in which nobody has ever been his equal, and feigned a 
transport of anger and a firm desire to recommence hostilities. 
Orders were given to the different corps to commence a move- 
‘ment; preparations for a fresh. campaign were carried on with 
extraordinary activity; and the general assumed a haughtier 
and more abrupt tone with the imperial diplomatists. M. de 
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cuar. 1x, | Cobentzel at first suspected that these demonstrations were only — 


cr feigned, and kept strictly to his programme—lItaly to the Adda. 4 
He spoke of departure, and had his carriages prepared with 
much haste. He threatened Bonaparte with an Austro-Russian 
alliance in Europe, and with the reproaches of his own country- — 
men. This obstinacy on the part of his adversary might at — 
any moment change the general’s feigned irritation into real — 
anger, and in such a game the weakest was evidently he to 
whom peace was of most consequence. However much reluct- — 
ance Bonaparte might feel to a renewal of hostilities, he had — 
every reason to believe that what was only an object of reluctance 
with him, was a matter of real dread to Austria. This fear, — 
on which he speculated with so much boldness, shows clearly — 
the slight foundation of all the pretences he alleged in justifica- — 
tion of his policy. On the 16th of October, seeing he could — 
gain nothing from M. de Cobentzel, and desiring to come to ~ 
some definite conclusion before he received fresh instructions 
from the Directory, he rose suddenly in the middle of a con- 
ference, seized from a side-table an ornamental piece of china, — 
which had been given to the count by the Empress Catherine, 
and dashed it to the ground, exclaiming: ‘That is the way 
in which, before another month has passed, I will break your 
monarchy to pieces.’ He then declared the truce ended, bowed” :. 
to the negotiators, and went out. 

Bonaparte had scarcely left Udine, where this tragi-comical 
scene took place, when M. de Cobentzel, who was at last 
seriously alarmed, followed him to Passeriano, and offered him 
the adhesion of the Austrian plenipotentiaries to the ultimatum 
proposed in the name of France. 

The day following, October 17th, 1797, the articles were 
drawn up, copies were made, and at ten at night the signatures 
were affixed. It was dated from Campo-Formio, a little village 
close by, which had been declared neutral, but it was really 
written and signed at Passeriano. The general was in an 
unusually good humour all day. They passed a great part of 
the evening in cracking jokes and telling ghost stories. At 
midnight, Monge and Berthier started for Paris, to carry the — 
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treaty to the Directory'. Twelve hours later, a courier from 
the Directory arrived at Passeriano. The instructions he 


_ brought not only strictly forbade the cession to Austria of the 


line of the Adige, but also announced the speedy arrival of 
Bonaparte’s successor as negotiator with Austria. ‘We feel 
the necessity,’ wrote the directors, ‘of naming some diplomatist, 
who will ease you of the work of negotiating, and leave you free 
for military arrangements.’ It was the reception of this order 
before the signature of the treaty which Bonaparte had tried 


_ so hard to avoid, and he succeeded. 


In the first moment of irritation, the directors felt inclined 
to refuse to ratify the treaty; but, as the general had foreseen, 


this feeble protest was soon drowned in the enthusiastic ex- 


-plosion of joy which burst from all France at the news of 


peace. Instead of expressing discontent, the government had 
to offer congratulations, which were as insincere as all the 
_manceuvres which had prepared the successful issue of this 
_ work of falsehood and deception. 


The emperor gave up Belgium to us; he renounced his 


_ claims to Lombardy in favour of the Cisalpine Republic, which 


comprised besides the provinces of Bergamo, Cremona, Brescia, 
Mantua, Modena, Bologna, Ferrara, and the Romagna. We 
gave him Venice, Istria, and Dalmatia, and all the Venetian 
territory beyond the Adige. We kept for ourselves Corfu and 
the Ionian Isles. A congress was to be held at Rastadt, to 


treat for peace between France and the German empire. The 


emperor further engaged by a secret convention to use his 
efforts in obtaining for us the line of the Rhine. 
Talleyrand lost no time in offering his congratulations. 


“Adieu! general, mediator. Accept my friendship, admiration, 


respect, gratitude.’ ... There is no knowing where to stop in 
this list. ‘We shall perhaps have some sgualling among the 
Italians, but that is no matter.’ 

General Bonaparte wished, however, to do something for the 
people at whom he had struck so cruel a blow. He wrote to 
Villetard, our representative at Venice, to offer a refuge in the 
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Cisalpine Republic to all the Venetian patriots who cared to ~ 
leave their country. He proposed that everything in the shape | 
of stores, ammunition, and supplies which remained in the 
Republic should be transported from Venice to Ferrara, and — 
there sold for the benefit of the emigrants. Villetard, who had | 
been the sincere and honest agent of a perfidious policy, had — 


| and effeminate. If they had spirit enough to appreciate liberty, 
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wished to revolutionize Venice, but not to sacrifice her. The 


new Republic had become to him a second country, and when — 


he had to. inform the Venetian government of the treaty of — 


Campo-Formio, and saw the utter dismay which the news 


produced, his own emotion was so great that he broke down — 
in his speech and burst into sobs. He afterwards spoke of the 
general’s offer, but it was rejected with indignation. ‘I re- — 


joice, he wrote, ‘to find the Venetians have too much pride 
to accept the proposition which you have made them through 


me. They will go elsewhere to seek a free country, for they — 
prefer poverty to infamy,... The reading of your order was — 
followed by curses and groans for the French nation, and an 
| unanimous refusal to be accomplices in the ruin of their 
country.’ The general replied with bitter irony to the man — 
{whom he had made his tool, ‘We were bound by no treaty 


to the municipality of Venice. France was not called upon to 
make war for the benefit of other peoples. As for the chatter- 
ing declaimers who talked of an universal republic, let them 
come and try a winter campaign. The Venetian Republic 
existed no longer. The people were corrupted, hypocritical, 


they could stand up for it. - France had not given the Vene- 


tians to Austria; she did not claim the right to do so; they — 
| had only to defend themselves as soon as we evacuated their 


territory,’ : 
What a contrast between these insults so gratuitously heaped 

upon a people whom he had ruined and deprived of all means 

of resistance, and the motives which he afterwards, when at 


St. Helena, assigned for his policy towards Venice. There, where 


the magic of an obliging memory without conscience so often 
changed events to suit his purposes, he speaks of the cession 
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of Venice to Austria as a trial to which he wished to expose 
the Venetians for a while, in order to renovate their patriotism. 
«The years which the Venetians would have to pass in sub- 
jection to the House of Austria would fit them to receive with 
enthusiasm a national form of government, whatever it might 
be, whether more or less aristocratic. . . . There was little reason 
to fear that a people of such gentle manners would conceive 
much affection for a German government... .’ These excuses 
are as insincere as his accusations against a people whose doom 
he had settled, simply because they interfered with the execution 
of his plans, and they are even worse, because they are used 
‘to attach a sort of merit to one of his acts which has been 
‘most justly branded with shame. 

It was adding insult to misery to tell a fettered and downcast 
‘people to defend themselves, and Bonaparte intended it. The 
Venetians, however, did send two envoys from the municipality, 
‘one to Bonaparte, and the other to the Directory, to solicit 
permission to sustain the combat alone, after the departure 
of our troops. The general replied to this demand by throwing 
the envoys into prison. Shortly after the French troops were 
withdrawn from Venice. Sérurier carried off all that remained 
in the magazines, sunk all the vessels that he could not take 
with him, and lastly, set fire to the Bucentaur, that antique 
monument of the most flourishing days of the Republic. This 
‘done, he handed over the place to the Austrians. A profound 
consternation and mute despair reigned in the town, and this 
deathlike silence was only interrupted by the acclamations of 
a hired populace. The imperial commissioner who was sent 
to receive the oath of allegiance from the Venetians was the 
same Francois Pesaro who had so often treated with General 
Bonaparte. The ex-doge Manin was forced to take the oath 
in the name of his countrymen, and with a broken heart 
prepared to submit to the painful ordeal. But, at the moment 
when he rose to pronounce the fatal formula, he was seen 
suddenly to totter, and he fell senseless to the ground, struck 
down by shame and grief. Thus vanished the Republic of 
Venice, after a long and glorious existence. The Venetian 
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They have been again and again avenged since then 
endless dangers and complications that the iniquities of 
Formio bequeathed to Europe, but the crime committe 
French hands still waits for reparation 1. ; 


1 Written in 7865: Reparation has since been made, but not by Frer nch 
hands. re 
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_ Genera Bonaparte remained in Italy till the middle of 
November, in order to put the last stroke to the organization 
of the Cisalpine Republic. His final arrangements made, he 
quitted Milan, November 17th, 1797, bidding farewell to the 
Italians in a proclamation that abounded in the most magni- 
ficent promises. To these he added warm congratulations, the 
insincerity of which is proved by his correspondence with the 
Directory. ‘The Cisalpines were the first example in history 
of a people recovering liberty without violence, without civil 
ruptures, and without revolution. They would be called upon 
to play a great part in the affairs of Europe; they would soon 
be too strong for any power in the world to rob them of their 
freedom. Until then the great nation would protect them from 
the attacks of their neighbours. He should hasten to be by 
their side on the first signal of danger.’ This was the last 
encouragement he gave to an illusion that he had never shared ; 
the useless commendation of a work incapable of standing 
alone for a single instant; and which, after having afforded 
us all the profits of conquest, was about to entail on us all their 
cost in the shape of a burdensome protectorate. 

Bonaparte first proceeded to Turin, but did not see the 
king of Sardinia, to avoid all engagements with a power 
already tottering. From thence he proceeded by Mount Cenis 
to Geneva, where his first act was to imprison the banker 
Bontemps, who was suspected of having aided in the escape 
of Carnot, whose services and old friendship were now only 
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a tiresome reminiscence. At Lausanne he received an ovation — 
from the democratic party, who were preparing an insurrection . 
in the Canton of Vaud against Bernese supremacy, At Morat 
he visited the field of battle where we had once been beaten; — 
he criticised the plans of Charles the Bold, and deplored his ~ 
faults with as much interest as if he had been one of his 
immediate predecessors; he then crossed the Rhine, and at last — 
arrived at Rastadt. Here he found the plenipotentiaries — 
already assembled, but. he had no intention of taking any part — 
in their negotiations; he had had enough at Campo-Formio, ~ 
and he foresaw that the present treaty would involve still more — 
perplexing complications. He only wished to make his appear- 
ance at Rastadt, to take possession, so to speak, of the 
diplomatic debate, in such a way that if it came to a successful 
issue, all the credit would be his, and if not, he could disown, — 
the responsibility. He resolved that people should remember 
that he had passed that way; for he took care to make himself — 
conspicuous by a violent though not unjustifiable outburst 
against Count de Fersen, the Swedish envoy, who throughout ~ 
the Revolution had been marked by his intimacy with the © 
queen and his active participation in all the plots of the court. 
In a few warm and haughty words, Bonaparte made the count — 
understand the impropriety of his conduct in presenting him~ 
self to negotiate with the French Republic; and-M. de Fersen, 
thus denounced as an obstacle to the success of the negotia- 
tions, left Rastadt the very next day. The general next — 
exchanged with M. de Cobentzel ratifications of the treaty of 
Campo-Formio, and then set off for Paris, after having signed. 
the military convention which gave us Mayence and Manheim. 
He arrived at Paris on December 5th, and went straight to- 
his little house in the Rue Chantereine, which on this occasion 
received the name of Rue de la Victoire, the ingenious and 
spontaneous compliment of the municipality. He was the — 
object of an immense and universal curiosity, and he was acute. 
enough never to allow it more than a half satisfaction, which 
was the surest means of prolonging it, and stimulated instead 
of discouraging. Full of reserve and of the apparent modesty: — 
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of those who escape vanity by pride, indifferent rather than 
simple, artificial and studied even in his negligence, he shunned 


alike the acclamations of the crowd and the splendour of | 


Official receptions; he replied to eager congratulations with 
_ Strict politeness, but without familiarity; he scarcely went out, 


talked but little, and displayed in his whole bearing and manner | 


_a plainness which formed a striking contrast to the glory of his 
name and the rather theatrical tone of his proclamations. 
_ The Directory, seeing how useless it would be to complain 
_ against a man who enjoyed such universal popularity, forgot 
their own private griefs, and gave the general a magnificent 
reception. An altar to the country, covered with trophies and 
_ surmounted with allegorical statues, was raised in the court of 
_ the Luxembourg; the walls were hung with flags, and a vast 
_ amphitheatre was raised around it. Here the Directory, the 
authorities, and the diplomatic body, all arrayed in robes of 
_ state, received General Bonaparte. An immense crowd, anxious 
to catch a glimpse of his features, filled the enclosure and the 
adjacent streets. When he appeared, all eyes were fixed on 
him, and endless acclamations resounded on every side. His 
short stature, the pallor of his face, his feverish, sickly aspect, 
his profile—the type of a foreign race—and his spare frame, 
_ which seemed consumed by the ardour of genius, everything 
about his person, was unexpected, extraordinary, and calculated 
to strike every imagination. 

Talleyrand was the first to speak. His eloquence on this 
occasion had neither the taste nor moderation which usually 
characterized it; either he was led away by the general en- 
thusiasm, or else he was anxious to win and attract the 
conqueror. While claiming for France and the Republic a 
portion of the glory of the general, he went on to praise him 
in terms that can hardly be used with decency except of the 
dead, and the fulsomeness of which had never been surpassed 
by Bossuet himself in addressing Louis XIV. He expended 
infinite, but, alas, superfluous art in demonstrating that this 
day was ‘the triumph of equality.’ Then, taking up the 
suggestions which could not fail to present themselves to every 
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thoughtful mind, he transformed Bonaparte into a kind of 
Stoic hero, weaned from all worldly grandeur, with no other — 


taste than for simplicity, obscurity, and the study of abstract | 


science, and for ‘that sublime Ossian, who appeared to detach — 
him from the earth. Not only was there no reason, according — 
to the orator, to fear his ambition, but ‘the day might even 3 
come when they would have to entreat him to tear himself — 


away from the leisure of studious retreat.’ 


Those who knew Bonaparte easily recognized in the tone — 
of his reply, his contempt for the extravagant and childish 


eulogy of which he had been the inappropriate object. When 
he spoke, a profound silence reigned; the people listened 


eagerly for his words, without being able to catch them. His 


voice betrayed a sort of annoyance and irritation, the only 


protest permissible against the singular burlesque which had — 
just been imposed on him. His discourse was made up of 
a few generalities devoid of any specific significance, especially 


when contrasted with the fiercer eloquence of his proclamations ; 
but there was a tone in his curt and abrupt manner that revealed 
the man born to command. The only striking point was in 


the conclusion. ‘When the happiness of the French nation. 


is based on the dest organic laws, all Europe will have liberty.’ 
These words, which it would be well to remember, pronounced 
under such solemn circumstances, and by a man as calculating 
as Bonaparte, were not without a clear meaning. It was his 
announcement for the future that he saw more than one change 
to be made in our political system. The phrase deserved to 
be remembered and weighed maturely. 

Barras followed, and spoke amidst general inattention, and 
with an emphasis that far surpasses anything that this de- 
clamatory epoch offers us in that kind. He compared the 
general successively to Socrates, Czesar, and Pompey; he ad- 
dressed to him the most fulsome adulation in reference to the 
treaty of Campo-Formio, of which, however, he had often 
spoken as a disgrace to the Republic, and an infamy for the 
man who had signed it; then, inviting the pacificator of Europe 
to crown a glorious life by new conquests, and pointing to 


a 


| 
4 
4 


England, he exclaimed: ‘Go there and capture the giant 
corsair that infests the seas; go punish in London outrages 
that have too long gone unpunished. Many an adorer of 
liberty awaits you; you are the liberator to whom mankind 
appeals with plaintive cries.’1 Barras then embraced Bona- 


parte. The orchestra sung a hymn composed by Chénier and} 
Méhul, after which aie and Andréossy were presented to | 


the Directory. 


For several succeeding days fétes were given in honour of | 


the young general, but he did not often join in these festivities. 
. He was very cautious in his behaviour to men of different 
parties, and always skilful in dealing with all varieties of 
opinion, escaping from declaring himself on thorny questions, 
showing a decided preference for the society of artists and savants, 
‘men without any particular political views, and whom he hence- 
forth patronized, after the fashion of a sovereign who delights 
to encourage a taste for the fine arts. The vacant place which 
‘Carnot’s proscription left in the Institute was offered him by 
the unanimous vote of the members, and he felt no scruple 
in accepting the seat of his former protector, who was then 
expiating in exile the crime of his conscientious opposition to 


the .coup-d’éfat of Fructidor. He thanked the Institute in a}. 


letter, in which he extols ‘the only true conquests, those gained 
ever ignorance.’ The idea is very fine, and the only fault 
to be found with the expression is the entire contrast it offers 
to his acts. From that time he assumed with some ostentation 
the title and dress of a member of the Institute, pretending 
to place the palm of the savant far above the honours of 


Commander-in-chief, and delighting on all public occasions to | 


show himself as conqueror of Europe clothed in this modest 
and peaceful uniform. 
- In his intercourse with the Directory he concealed, under 
certain freedom of exterior, an extreme mistrust, and on one 
or two occasions even took precautions which were an insult 
to the members, but which he justified by Hoche’s premature 
Berit: He was most suspicious of Barras, the director with 
: 1 Moniteur. 
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him, they secretly did all they could to diminish it. They made — 


‘was announced to Europe through the title he received of — 


}important deliberation. They wished apparently to make — 
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whom he was most closely connected. He regarded him as — 
a man who would shrink from no extremity. We have no — 
proof that he had grounds for such apprehension, though the — 
corrupt Barras may be said to have united all the vices of the 
old régime with all those of the new. But, even supposing the — 
directors capable of the crime of wishing to get rid of. him ; 
by foul means, their case was not desperate enough to drive — 
them to such a point. They were aware that a great many ~ 
people were already pressing the general to seize the reins” 

of power, but they knew also that nothing was ready for the ~ 
dictatorship, and that the elements on which he would have ~ 
to rely were as yet without any coherence. They constantly — 
showed him police reports upon this subject, not so much 
to testify their confidence, as to show him that they kept their 
eyes upon him. His increasing popularity did, however, cause ~ 
them serious alarm, and while they pretended to rejoice with 


the Council of the Five Hundred reject the proposition to — 
present him with Chambord as a national gift. On the 
other hand, they warmly urged him to undertake the adven- . 
turous enterprise which was to crown his glory, and which — 


General-in-Chief of the army of England. : 

Preparations for this expedition were being made in all the - 
ports of the Republic, but they were carried on with more © 
ostentation than real activity. Meanwhile Bonaparte was con- 
sulted on all occasions, and called to take part in every — 


amends for the severity of an improvident law, by associating — 
him beforehand in a power in which his twenty-nine years — 
prevented him from taking open part. The first use he made 
of this influence was to withdraw the command of the armies 
of the Rhine from Augereau, who had become his declared _ 
enemy since the dupery of which he had been the object in 
Fructidor. Augereau, with the penetration of hatred, had long 
suspected Bonaparte’s designs, and had incessantly cautioned 
the Directory. Bonaparte, in return, accused him of having 
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retarded by his Jacobin demonstrations the progress of the 
_ negotiations with Germany ; and in disgrace that was thinly 
_ disguised, he was confined in an obscure post at Perpignan, | 
without any prospect of advancement. ; 
General Bonaparte had never seriously thought of invading 
'England. Not only were the means at his disposal insufficient 
for such an undertaking, but even supposing an invasion could 
be effected, which was very improbable, he knew that he would 
meet with a race of men totally different from those whom he 
had fought in Italy; and that if it was no easy matter to 
penetrate this famous island, the scene of so many unsuccessful 
attempts, it would be still more difficult to retire from it; and 
he was unwilling to stake all the glory he had won on so 
hazardous a game. He had for a long time cherished another 
project, which was not, perhaps, less hazardous than the 
conquest of England, but which would offer abundant 
opportunities. of astonishing the world, that is ever more 
struck by brilliant execution than by solid results. It was this 
that he cared for more than all else. An expedition to Egypt 
did not involve the long and perilous labour which the thankless 
task of vanquishing the haughty England would require, and 
the feeble, decrepit state of the East offered a field in which 
brilliant if not lasting success was certain. 
' The general, however, feigned to enter entirely into the}. 
views of the Directory. When at Passeriano, in the first ardour 
of his passion for the enterprise, he had called the attention 
of the government to the facilities which our establishment in 
the Ionian Isles would afford us of founding a new state on 
the ruins of the Turkish empire, and particularly of taking 
possession of Malta and Egypt, his proposals had been met only 
by objections; and though the directors afterwards gave their 
- adhesion to the project, it was done in a vague and indefinite 
manner. Before he again preferred this demand, he wished 
to convince them that he had made every effort for the realiza- 
tion of their own plans. He set out accordingly to make in 
person a complete inspection of the preparations directed | 
against England (February roth, 1798). He questioned the) 
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cuar. x. | pilots and sailors, ne made his examinations with that minute 


care for detail which he carried into all his undertakings, ban ’ 
with his mind fixed on a totally different enterprise from that — 
which this journey implied; for he had with him in his carriage 
all the books, plans, and notes, relative to the expedition into 
Egypt, to which he intended to direct the material now preparing 
for the invasion of England. On his return to Paris, he de- — 
clared that nothing would be ready for a long time, ‘and that a 
he would not stake the fate of France for a throw so full of 
risk ;’ and the preparations for the English expedition received 
a new destination, that was carefully concealed from the public. _ 
The idea of conducting into a distant and unknown country, — 
from which our communications must of necessity be.cut in’ — 
a given time, the flower of our soldiers, generals, and men 
of science, at a time when peace was not signed, when Europe 
was still in arms against us; when such a conquest could not: 
fail to aggravate the general discontent, and was certain to. 
revive enmities that were fading but were not destroyed, was 
almost as impolitic as the policy which afterwards led to the. 
war in Russia, though not of a kind to bring about such © 
disastrous results. The chimeras which Bonaparte mixed with 
his views of conquest, and which are almost the only part of | 
the conception peculiarly his own, were not less hazardous than 
those which were afterwards to cause his fall; but, fortunately 
for him, he had only a small army to work with, instead of the 
forces of several nations, and at the very. outset he met with | 
insurmountable obstacles. 

In the occupation of Egypt there was nothing impracticaniel 
With wise and skilful management, in a time of peace it might 
have offered some useful results. The plan had been more 
than once discussed in the councils of the ancient régime, 
Leibnitz had submitted to Louis XIV a project for the coloniza- — 
tion of Egypt. It had been taken up again under Louis XVI, 
and Bonaparte had in his hands the plans made with that — 
object. Still more recently, too, Magalon, our consul at 
Alexandria, had presented a memorial on_ this subject to 
Charles Delacroix, the minister who had given him authority © 


ba 


. 


to come to Paris and explain his views to the government. 


(August, 1796.) But in Bonaparte’s plan the project had 


_ assumed quite different proportions. He proposed, not merely 


to colonize Egypt, itself a formidable undertaking, with a race 
so unlikely to assimilate with others, and with such colonists 
as the French, but completely to revolutionize the whole of the 


Eastern dominions, where the elements of regeneration were | 


supposed to exist, waiting but a spark to kindle them; an 
hypothesis warranted by no serious grounds. To ruin the 


: English settlements in India, to chase the Turks from Con- 


y 


stantinople and drive them into Asia by means of an immense 


rising of the Greek and Christian populations, and then return } 


to Europe /a prenant a revers, to use the picturesque expression 
of the author of these gigantic plans,—such was the conception 
which haunted an imagination that knew no rein, and of which 
the occupation of Egypt was only the moderate preliminary. 

It would be difficult to explain the ease with which Bonaparte 
obtained the consent of the Directory to undertake this ex- 
pedition, at a time when the unsettled state of the French 
government, and the prospect of a fresh coalition rendered 
it so perilous, did we not remember not only the intoxication 
of prodigious success, but also how eager the Directory were 
to rid themselves of a man whose ambition increased with his 


_ fortune, and the devouring and insatiable need which Bonaparte 


“ 


himself felt of escaping from this inglorious leisure, and of 
once more fixing the eyes of Europe upon him. General Bona- 
parte had too much penetration not to perceive that the 
Directory could not without his assistance maintain France at 


‘the perilous height to which his victories had now raised her. 


But this knowledge, far from interfering with his plans, in a 
sense actually formed a part of them. It was his interest to 
prove by a striking evidence, that they could do nothing 
without him, that all our military successes depended on his 
genius, that he was in fact the single indispensable man; and 
since Hoche’s death this had become the conviction of a great 


‘many people. They believed, as he wrote of himself with 
- ingenuous Machiavelism, that, ‘in order to be master of France, 
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it was necessary for she Directory to experience reverses during 
‘Jus absence, and for his return to restore victory to our flag.’* 


‘turned to the side of action. He dreaded still more the in- — 
evitable analysis to which he would be subjected by the witty — 
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Besides which, he had a horror of repose, and all his faculties a 


and penetrating scepticism of the salons of Paris, those in-— 
tellectual laboratories where everything is decomposed and — 
tested. He thoroughly understood the character of this fickle — 
and satirical people, which avenges its infatuations by indiffer-_ 
ence, and so quickly grows familiar with the idols to whom < 
it has offered most incense. ‘They recollect nothing at Paris’ 
he said to one of his intimate friends. ‘If I remain long without 
doing something else, I am lost. On my third appearance ~ 
at the theatre they will cease to look at me.’ He must create _ 
new food, then, for curiosity, for emotion, for that thirst for — 


the marvellous which in the mind of the nation had taken the _ 


place of revolutionary passions. He must keep up his cha- | 
racter; complete by fresh strokes the conqueror and hero that 
the popular imagination had erected. From this point of view — 
‘little Europe was a mere mole-hill, and afforded no scope 
for glory; he would go and seek it in the East, in that land 
of miracles where great empires had risen and fallen, and which 
contained six hundred millions of inhabitants.’ . ; 

How could a mind ruled by such reflections as these be 
deterred by any scruple about violating the right of nations 
from seizing Malta, though it had given us no cause of com- 
plaint ; or from breaking our relations with Turkey, our ally 
for centuries—with our ‘ good friends the Turks,’ as Bonaparte 
himself called them (Letter of December 2 3rd, 1797), in return 
for the money and supplies of all sorts which they had volun- 
tarily furnished to our garrison at Corfu? 

One thing only retarded the execution of these ereices 
and that was want of money. Since the treasury was no longer 
nourished by the millions from Italy, our finances had fallen 
into their old confusion, and this penury paralysed every tines 


1 Mémoires de Napoleon, 
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_ The government met the want by the occupation of Rome 
and the invasion of Switzerland. 
; Bonaparte, in his Memoirs, severely blames these two acts, 
_ and claims for himself the honour of having offered to both 
_ a strenuous opposition. His correspondence, however, con- 
tains the clearest evidence that from beginning to end he had 
the chief direction of the transaction. All the instructions 
_ addressed to Brune and Berthier are in his own handwriting. | 
_ The consequences of this twofold invasion in the precarious 
state of European peace were only too easy to foresee; but. 
_ it was not he who would have to answer for it. And were 
- not these two invasions, which were to furnish him with means 
for his expedition, also the events which, to use his own striking 
expression, were necessary in order that the Directory might 
_ experience reverses during his absence? Wowever this may be, 
no trace of his opposition remains, the evidence of his con- 
-mivance is ample and conclusive; and if, as he affirms, he 
_ disapproved of these hazardous undertakings, was it not clearly 
his duty, seeing the preponderating political influence he! 
possessed, to refuse to associate himself in their accomplish-| 
ment? 

The motive assigned for the occupation of Rome was the 
assassination of General Duphot. This murder no doubt called 
for severe punishment; but if it was to be followed by a 
measure so pregnant with complications as the destruction of 
the papal power, the moment ought at any rate to have been 
chosen when the blow could be struck with advantage. It 
was madness to go to Rome, if they persisted in going to 
Egypt; one or the other of these great adventures ought to 
have been sacrificed. As regards the invasion of Switzerland, 
nothing could justify it; and the Vaudois democrats, who, in 
order to free themselves from the detested yoke of Berne, did 
not hesitate to subject their country to the thousand times 
worse scourge of a foreign invasion, were cruelly punished for 
their blindness, when the pillage of the treasures, slowly amassed | 
by the toil and economy of their fathers, opened their eyes 
to the motives which had actuated their pretended liberators. 
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This motive, which is so clearly proved by the conduct of — 
|the French authorities in Switzerland, and by the documents © 


which are left concerning that sad enterprise, has been re- 


[presented as an invention to which the ‘ whimperings S 
of this miserly little nation’ have given rise*, The best — 
authority on this point is perhaps Napoleon himself, who had — 
{the direction of the expedition. ‘Another motive,’ he said, 
1¢ which influenced the Directory was the millions they hoped ie 
| get from Berne. 
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The expedition to Rome was conducted by Berthier, chief q 


|of Bonaparte’s staff. The general had named him his suc- : 
cessor in Italy, partly because he knew his incapacity as a 
| commander-in-chief, and was sure that of all his leutenants . 


Berthier was the most likely to make his own absence regretted, 
and partly to refute the ridiculous assertions of those who 


{attributed his own victories to the counsels of this officer. The — 
invasion of Switzerland was entrusted to Brune, a general who | 
| had distinguished himself in Italy, where he arrived towards the 
jend of the campaign, and whom Bonaparte wished to conciliate 


on account of his well-known influence over the extreme 
section of the Republican party. Both received their instruc= 
tions from him, submitted their plans to him, and reported 


their operations to him, of which the aim, as Berthier naively | 
wrote to his general, was more fiscal than political. ‘In sending | 


me to Rome,’ he wrote, ‘you appoint me treasurer to the English 
expedition. 1 will endeavour to fill the chest. Very soon the 
pillage of this museum of the world, the revolt of the troops; 
who were left in a state of absolute want that the treasury 
might be all the better filled, and the relentless requisitions 
of Haller, contractor for the expedition to Egypt, were sufficient 
evidence that Berthier had kept his word. As for Brune, in 
Berne alone he took possession of more than sixteen millions 
in specie, seven millions in arms and ammunition, and eighteen 


millions in stores and supplies. The use to which this money | 


? Thiers’ History of the French Revolution. 


* Letter of January Igth, 1798, quoted by M. Barante in his instructive 
History of the Directory, : 
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“was to be applied had been so clearly stated beforehand, that 
several millions were sent direct from Berne to Toulon. Such 
“was now the employment of these Republican armies, so re- 
-nowned at their first appearance for their disinterestedness, 
their nobility, and their purity. Two years of war in Italy 
“had sufficed to effect the change. 
On the rath of April, the Directory signed the papers relative 
to the expedition to Egypt; but the secret was kept, lest the 
English should take alarm. These decrees placed at the 
_general’s disposal considerable naval and military forces, with 
_a discretionary power in their employment. He had authority 
“to take with him ‘ what troops he thought fit,’ to withdraw from 
“Italy the divisions which had been left at Genoa and at Civita 
_ Vecchia as well as those in Corfu, to seize Malta and Egypt, 
to drive the English from all their possessions in the East, 
‘and to ‘pierce the Isthmus of Suez.’ They gave him, in fact, 
a foreign kingdom, to avoid letting him take possession of the 
“sovereignty of France. Bonaparte availed himself freely of the 
licence thus accorded him. He enlisted in his service all the 
most distinguished artists, savants, and men of letters: Monge, 
~Berthollet, Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, Fourier, Denon, Larrey, 
'Desgenettes, Dolomieu, etc. He did not confine himself in 
“his choice of generals to his old companions in arms of the 
army of Italy, but made a choice from among all the armies of 
‘the Republic, thus depriving them of all nerve and muscle. He 
‘seemed unwilling to leave any one of any worth behind. He 
‘took Desaix, Kléber, Davoust, Reynier, Caffarelli, and Belliard, 
and with them his old lieutenants Murat, Lannes, Marmont, 
‘Berthier, Andréossy, Junot, and every one who had youth, 
‘energy, and daring. The Directory, in their eagerness to rid 
themselves of his presence, allowed him to carry off the strength 
‘and flower of the nation; and the motives which induced them 
to aid the general were as little avowable, as those which 
led him to embark so many precious lives in the rashest of 
enterprises. 


An incident calculated to make a government jealous for the | 


honour and security of their country hesitate, retarded for a 
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| fortnight the departure of the expedition. Bernadotte, our am-— 
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bassador at Vienna, having been reprimanded by the Directory 
for his lukewarm republicanism and his consideration for the 
aristocracy of Vienna, hoisted the republican flag at the embassy — 
in obedience to the orders he had received, but contrary to_ 
diplomatic custom. This demonstration irritated the population 
of Vienna, who insulted the national standard and broke the 
windows of the embassy. The riot, which was quelled with some — 
difficulty, was especially grave because it indicated the real feel-_ 
ings of a people whom we had believed, if not subdued, at any 
rate demoralised and terror-stricken. It showed us that if the 
Court of Vienna wished to renew hostilities, the people would - 
give a hearty response, instead of opposition or reluctance, 
we had amused ourselves by supposing. 3 
In their first alarm the Directory looked upon this event as 
an unhoped-for opportunity for recommencing. war and re- ; 
tracting the stipulations of Campo-Formio. They offered 
Bonaparte the title of General-in-Chief of the army of Ger- 4 
many, but his mind was too full of his own projects to enter 
very warmly into their views. He knew too well how em- © 
barrassed Austria still was, to believe that the scene in Vienna 4 
was intended as a signal for a rupture. Still, as he was always _ 
ready to modify his plans according to circumstances, if pro- % 
fitable to his own interests, he determined to try what new 
chances were open to him, and wrote to M. de Cobentzel, to 
atrange the affair, offering even to return to Rastadt; and — 
his offer was accepted. But the dictatorial tone he assumed — 
on this occasion, the mystery in which he enveloped his pro- 
ceedings, and the portentous activity with which he drew q 
everything to himself, made the Directory very quickly repent — 
of their first movement. The court of Vienna, wishing to — 
gain time, concealed the irritation which the invasion of Switzer- _ 
land and Rome had caused, and offered the most satisfactona™ 
assurances. But in proportion as the Directory cooled towards _ 
a rupture with Austria, Bonaparte seemed on his side suddenly 
to have conceived conscientious scruples, and he was all at once 
seized with dismay at the idea of the responsibility which would — 
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devolve on him if he withdrew such an army while the Re- 
‘public was in so perilous a situation; and although he wrote 
to Kléber, Caffarelli, and Brueys, ‘that some disturbances which 
had just happened at Vienna would render his presence at Paris 
necessary for a few days, but that tf would in no way affect the 
expedition, his hesitation appeared to increase each day. He 
either wished the Directory to compel him by a formal order 
to set sail for Egypt, and so relieve him of responsibility in 
case of failure, or else, and this is more probable, the state 
of affairs suggested to him the possibility of realizing a project 
dearer than any other to his ambition owing to the forces then 
at his disposal. Mathieu Dumas declares in his Memoirs that 
he was told in confidence by General Desaix, that the night pre- 
vious to his departure for Egypt Bonaparte had prepared every- 
thing for the overthrow of the Directory, and was on the point 
of executing his coup de main. This evidence confirms the 
information which the Directors received about the intrigues 
of the general. Hence the significant energy of the order 
for him to start. The scene which took place was extremely 
violent. At the first words of opposition Bonaparte flew into 
a passion and offered to resign, but this offer had lost its 
effect. Rewbell quietly offered him a pen, saying, ‘ Write 
it down then, general; the Republic has other sons who will 
‘not abandon her.’ The general took the pen, but allowed 
‘it to be snatched from his hand by Merlin, and said nothing 
more about resignation. 

_ He quitted Paris May 3rd, leaving for General Brune, who 
had received the command of the army of Italy, instructions for 
‘the military operations in that country, so imminent did a 
rupture with Austria appear. The position which Brune was 
to defend at all costs as the key to Italy was the same line of 
the Adige from Lake Garda to Porto-Legnago, upon which 
Bonaparte had successfully borne so many terrible shocks. 
The pivot of resistance was to be Castel Novo, whence he 
could at once defend the passage of the river, and command 
the passes that debouch upon Rivoli. He reminded him 
especially of the original manoeuvre which had succeeded so 


|to that Italy which he had so often promised to regenerate, — 
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enemy’s rear,—vain recommendations which never supply the 
place of genius. Besides, the gravest danger to Italy did not 
lie there, but in the weakness of the governments which he ~ 
had founded. Bonaparte’s work crumbled away of itself. The 
day that Berthier ignominiously drove from the Council of the 
Cisalpine those deputies who refused to ratify a measure which ’ 
he had submitted to-them for deliberation, the last mask which 
disguised conquest fell off. The disgraceful anarchy which — 
reigned among the conquerors, wearied of their own excesses; 
foretold with equal force the speedy ruin of this ephemeral 
erection. But Bonaparte had grown indifferent and a foreigner . 


He had never loved her for anything else than his own glory. 
As soon as she ceased to contribute to his revenue she had lost — 
all interest for him. What mattered to him the destiny of a 
country in which he no longer was present? The phantom of 
his future grandeur henceforth appeared to him through the | 
mirages of the East; and the memory of the brilliant landscapes - 
of Italy were atfaced by the frightful deserts of Africa. ; 

One of his last acts before leaving France, was to make an 
energetic and eloquent protest against a sanguinary execu- 
tion which, on his arrival at Toulon, he found had been per- 
petrated in the name of the law against emigrants. An old 
man of eighty years of age had been shot. Bonaparte severely 
reprimanded the military commission who passed this ini- 
quitous though legal sentence. ‘The soldier,’ he wrote, 

‘who signs a sentence of death against a man incapable of 
bearing arms is a coward.’ Happy and blessed his memory, 
if he had never placed himself above the laws of his country, 
except by acts of this kind! 

The day before he embarked he reviewed his army, and 
addressed them in a harangue which has remained famous for _ 
the disclaimer of which it was the object, and which is at once _ 
more significant and more consistent with the character of its 
author than the proclamation which was afterwards substituted : 
for it. Although every line of this harangue bears traces of 


: 
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Napoleon’s diction, its authenticity has again been recently 
contested, though on no very substantial grounds, for it is 


established in an irrefragable manner in one of the numerous. 


conversations collected by Las Cases. Bonaparte made a fresh |, 


appeal to those passions which he had found so effectual in Italy. 
But it was necessary that the language should be plainer still, 
because of the uncertainty attending so speculative an enter- 
prise. Hence what is so revolting in its phrases. 

~ ‘Soldiers,’ he said, ‘it is two years since I came to take 
command of you. You were then in the Riviera in the greatest 
misery. You had disposed of everything you possessed, down 
to your watches ; and you were in need of everything. I promised 
to put an end to your distresses : Iled you into Italy. There all 
was given you. Did I not keep my word? Learn now, then, 
that you have not yet done enough for the country, and that the 
country has not yet done enough for you. Iam going to lead 
you into a land where your future exploits will eclipse those 
which have already astonished your admirers, and where you 


will have an opportunity of rendering to your country the|- 
services she has a right to expect from an invincible army. |' 


L promise each soldier on his return from this expedition a sum 
sufficient to purchase six acres of land.’ 


. This language, the crudeness of which so revolted the | 


delicacy of the Directors, was perfectly appropriate to the 


passion which Bonaparte had developed in the republican 


armies. Its only fault was that it expressed too plainly sen- 


timents which, in his former harangues, he had veiled by} 


rhetorical commonplaces. It was Q_freel 


that the object of the war was booty; and such an avowal } 


was hardly calculated to oes Europe at a time already < _alarmed 


—— 


towards its s close | by Ny the Tevitable appeal to the recollections 
of Roman antiquity: ‘Accustom yourselves to manoeuvres on |, 


the coast, and make yourself a terror to your enemies by sea as 


well as 5 by land. In this take the Roman soldiers for your], 


pattern, who vanquished _ both Carthage on the plain and the 
Carthaginians in their fleets.’ 


This harangue, which excited the soldiers to the highest 
degree, had not the same success with the public, whose en- | 
thusiasm was pitched in a nobler key. It is probable that 3 
Bonaparte himself felt the impolicy of his language, for two” 
days later he published a proclamation in which all appeal to “4 
the cupidity of the soldiers was carefully suppressed. The 
Journal of the Directory reproduced this, declaring the first 
to be apocryphal, and assuring the world ‘that it did not — 
contain enough depth of thought nor sufficient nobleness of 
sentiment to be the work of the conqueror of Italy.’ 

The expedition set sail on the roth of May. The English, — 
fully persuaded that the object of all these preparations was 
the invasion of England, had contented themselves with guard- 
ing the entrance to the Mediterranean at Gibraltar, and had 
only left at Toulon a small blockading squadron under the 
command of Nelson. A storm had forced it back to the 
south-west of Sardinia, and our fleet was thus able to set sail 
without any notice being given to the English forces. On — 
the gth of June, {it was reinforced at Malta by the divisions - 
which had been sent from Ajaccio and Civita Vecchia. This — 
magnificent armament now comprised thirteen ships of the — 
line, fourteen frigates, seventy-two corvettes; the total number 
amounting to nearly five hundred vessels of all kinds, con- 
veying twenty-five thousand soldiers and ten thousand sailors. _ 
It was an imposing spectacle, but it did not conceal from 
professional men the dangers attending such enormous in- 
cumbrances. According to Brueys himself, who was com- 
mander-in-chief of the naval forces, ten English men-of-war 
would have thrown this immense convoy into disorder and 
sufficed to destroy it. The whole success of so many com- 
binations and designs depended on the uncertain chance 
of the fleet crossing the Mediterranean without a hostile 
encounter. 

But fortune seemed to watch over her favourite with a 
kind of maternal solicitude and foresight. She began by 3 
giving him Malta. The feeblest resistance would have forced” 
us to abandon this island, for it was of the utmost importance 
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_to get away before the English had time to surprise us there, 
_ which would have been an irreparable misfortune. Bonaparte 
. could only try a coup de main on Malta; there were a thousand 
: " impossibilities i in the way of a regular siege, and the place was so 
strong that the smallest demonstration, if only a little sustained, 
_ would have obliged him to proceed past it. But instead of 
_ Meeting in the Knights of Malta with the intrepidity that might 
hhave been expected from the Order, he only found adversaries 


_ divided and demoralised—younger sons who, having had no}. 


enemy to fight but weariness, consumed in ignoble leisure |. 


an aimless strength, and passed their lives in giving and re- 
ceiving entertainments in the towns on the Italian coast. It 
_ was the moral degeneration into which the Order of Malta was 
sunk, far more than the intrigues of Poussielgue among the 
French knights, which enabled Bonaparte to take possession 
_ of this impregnable place. 


Count de Hompesch, then Grand Master of the Order,| 


displayed a blind incredulity at this critical moment: he 
would not believe in the danger; and when the forces were 
really landed, a deep despondency was followed by a dis- 
graceful inactivity. He paralysed the efforts of those knights 
_who wished to defend their posts, encouraged by his cowardice 


the Maltese to mutiny, and capitulated after an insignificant |: 


defence, showing no other anxiety than that of securing for 
himself a handsome pension, which Bonaparte fixed at three 
hundred thousand francs. Caffarelli’s witty saying sets a right 
value on this feat of arms: ‘It was lucky,’ he says, ‘that 
there was somebody within to open the gates for us, or we 
should never have got in.’ Thus perished this ancient in- 
stitution, which, if it did not merit a longer existence, deserved 
at least a nobler end. If the knights had retained a spark of 
their chivalrous spirit, they would not have lost the opportunity 
of honouring their downfall by resisting, if only for a moment, 
a man who was a greater enemy to the enthusiam of chivalry 
than any of the former adversaries of their Order. 
Bonaparte found in Malta twelve hundred pieces of cannon, 
ten thousand pounds of powder, two ships of war, a frigate, four 


| with all haste in this direction, and thus saved us a second: 
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galleys, and forty thousand muskets. He seized all this booty, — 
which had become our property by virtue of the new principle — 
of law which he had established. The only complaint we could — 
possibly allege against the knights was the asylum they had 
offered some emigrants, which was rather an honour to the 
Order than a reason for our seizing all that it possessed. The 
general sent as a trophy to the Directory a silver model of the — 
first galley the knights had ever had. He left Malta on the Toth | 
of June, after organizing his conquest and leaving a garrison’ 
in the island. 

Meanwhile Nelson, reinforced by a squadron of ten ships ofa 
the line, had re-appeared before Toulon, and heard of the 
departure of the French fleet. With only vague and incom- — 
plete indications to guide him, he had touched at Naples at: 
the moment we were leaving Malta. Arrived at Naples, he 
divined that Egypt was our destination, passed us without © 
knowing it in the night before Candia, where our army escaped 
certain destruction by a miracle, was one day in advance of us 
at Alexandria, and being unable to obtain any information — 
there, and supposing us to be on our way to Syria, he turned 


time without our own knowledge. This marvellous fortune, 
which the best combined plans are not often favoured with, 
seemed accorded to us by the fickle goddess to hide more 
effectually the snare into which these bance were to make 
us fall later on. -_ 
On the 28th of June, while the fleet was still in the open sea,” 
Bonaparte informed his soldiers of the country to which he was 
conducting them, and the aim of the expedition: they were — 
going to strike a death-blow at England, and undertake a 
conquest of which the effects on civilization would be incal- 
culable. But they were to conciliate the inhabitants of the 
country by respecting their religion, their manners, and their 
customs. ‘Behave towards them as you did towards the Jews: 
and the Italians. Treat their muftis and their imaums with 
respect, as you did the rabbis and the bishops. You must 
show the same spirit of toleration towards the ceremonies pre-. 
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scribed by the Koran, that you did to the synagogues end the 
convents, to the religions of Moses and of Jesus Christ. The 
omen legions protected all religions.’ At the same time he 
issued an order against pillage, a very necessary precaution for 
the maintenance of discipline in an army so well prepared to 
4 take advantage of all the rights of war, that is to say of all the 
abuses of force, by the profitable use they had previously made 
of them in the Italian campaign. 
On the 3oth of June the French fleet appeared before Alex- 
andria. ‘The English had only left the day but one before, and 
were believed still to be not far off; in consequence of which 
the landing was effected with so much precipitation, that it 
“resembled a rout more than a capture. The place of dis- 
embarkation was the creek of Marabout, whence the troops 
immediately marched to Alexandria, which they took without 
difficulty. There Bonaparte halted for a week. 
, Egypt was at that time regarded as a dependency of the 
Ottoman Empire, but the Sultan was only represented by a 
Pacha, who resided at Cairo, holding an honorary office without 
any substantial authority. The real power rested with the 
_Mamelukes, a service dating from the time of Saladin, and 
‘resembling no other military body in history. Recruited by 
slaves, purchased when children in Georgia and Circassia, and 
_governed by twenty-four chiefs under the name of Beys, this 
force formed a strange kind of Order, which recognized no other 
‘religion than that of military fraternity, and no other law than 
the will of their masters. The right of sovereignty which the 
Porte maintained over the Mamelukes had long been nominal, 
‘and the Sultan was fortunate not to have even that dis- 
puted. Under the rule of this singularly constituted body 
there existed a population of which the various strata, differing 
_widely from each other in manners and condition, bore witness 
‘to the successive invasions to which Egypt had been subjected. 
‘In the lowest rank the Cophts, a miserable degraded remnant of 
-the primitive Egyptian race, filled certain offices and furnished 
‘agents and tax-gatherers to the Mamelukes. ‘The class next 
‘above them were the first conquerors—the Arabs—of whom 
you. I. T 
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part, called Bedouins, still led the wandering pastoral life 
Biblical times, while the rest cultivated the ground under t 
name of Fellahs, or possessed large tracts of land and w 
called Sheiks. And lastly there were the Turks, whose sove- 
reignty had preceded that of the Mamelukes, and still received a 
purely formal homage in the person of the Pacha. — 
In any other country it would have been easy to excite a 
rising of the population against such rulers, but in E 
nothing but passive and fatalist inertia could be expec 
from a people enfeebled for ages by the enervating influen 
of their religious faith, and brutalised by the abuses of de ; 
potism. 
Bonaparte addressed himself first of all to the Pacha, 
assured him of his respect for the Koran and the Sultan; 
was only come to deliver Egypt from the oppression of the 
Mamelukes, and invited him to unite with him, and with him | 
to ‘curse the impious race of the Beys.’ He next drew up 
some proclamations, which were translated into Arabic, and in 
which he appealed to all the passions he thought likely to a 
on the minds of the people. He enumerated all the ev 
which the tyranny of the Mamelukes had brought on then 
the privations it caused them; he promised to restore to them n 
thetr rights,a word which was lilly incomprehensible to them, 
and which contrasts strangely with the oriental turn of the 
manifesto; then assuring them of his respect for their religious” 
faith, he ane - 
‘We also are true Mussulmans. te it not we who have 
destroyed the Pope, who said that it was necessary to make war 
on the Mussulmans? Is it not we who have destroyed the 
Knights of Malta, because those madmen believed that it was” 
God’s will that they should make war on Mussulmans? Thrice > 
happy those who shall be with us! They shall prosper in their 
fortune and in their rank. Happy those who shall be neutral | 
they will have time to know us, and they will range themselves 
on our side! But woe to those who shall take up arms in favour _ 
of the Mamelukes and fight against us! There shall be no hope 
for them, they shall all perish !’ (July 2nd, 1798.) 
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. im great deal of admiration has been expressed for Bona- CHAP. x. 


‘parte’ s political sagacity in these lavish flatteries of the Mus- 
sulman faith. But they were too immoderate and overdone 
to be really clever. They provoked the mirth of the soldiers, 
‘and produced no effect on the minds of the people to whom 
they were addressed. Our language was too much out of har- 
peony with our situation to appear sincere. With the simple, 
stinct supplies the place of reasoning, and saves them from 
falling into snares so gross as these. It would have been both 
politic and just te respect the faith of the country, and honour 
it by constant consideration; but to pretend to adopt it, to}, 
sacrifice to it what passed for our own religious belief, and to 
‘shower contempt on what in Italy Bonaparte had treated with 
an exaggerated veneration, was too open a display of a spirit of 
charlatanry for which no artifice would be too base. The general 
‘might have spared himself a piece of dissimulation which was 
as useless as it was dishonourable to his dignity. 
_ After having put Alexandria in a state of defence, the army 
plunged into the desert, to march upon Cairo by the most direct 
road, while a flotilla ascended the Nile in the same direction. 
The first few days’ march under a fiery sun, across immense 
plains of sand, whose undulations formed here and there little 
hillocks behind which Arab horsemen lay in ambush to assas- 
sinate our stragglers, was extremely trying to the soldiers, and 
depressed them in an alarming manner. Harassed and fatigued, 
without bread, and without water to quench their tormenting 
thirst, they began to ask aloud if this miserable and barren 
country was going to realize the magnificent promises on the 
faith of which they had started. The ‘ Intercepted Corres- 
pondence,’ partly written under this first impression, which was 
soon after published by the English, is one long cry of anger 
and disappointment. 

Several officers remarkable fot their bravery, but of quick and 
excitable imagination, shared this dejection and broke out in 
bitter complaints. But on the roth of July the sight of the Nile 
revived their spirits, and on the 13th the first engagement with 
the brilliant horsemen of Murad-Bey, the principal chief of the 
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Mamelukes, stimulated the army by proving that it would soon 
have to deal with enemies more worthy of resistance than ‘hel 
savage hordes whom only they had encountered hitherto, It. is 
melancholy to have to acknowledge that it was cupidity which 
worked most powerfully on our soldiers. They stripped. the 
dead Mamelukes; their arms were remarkably fine, and as each 
carried about him his whole fortune, considerable sums in gold — 
were often found in their clothes. They now only thought of 
reaching Cairo, supposed to be the centre of immense riches. — 
This first encounter, which took place near Chébreiss, had the 
additional effect of relieving our flotilla, which incurred the 
greatest dangers from the attacks of the Turkish gunboats. 
Bonaparte on this occasion made the experiment of the — 
tactics most likely to be successful against cavalry which was 
so intrepid, but so incapable of discipline and combined action, | 
The Mamelukes dashed themselves everywhere on our immov- 
able squares, and retired without succeeding in breaking them 
at a single point. 
On the 2oth of July the army came in sight of the Pyramids. 
The following day they perceived the minarets of Cairo, from 
which they were only separated by the intrenched camp of 
Embabeh, where the Mamelukes had concentrated all their 
forces. ‘They consisted of eight or ten thousand horsemen, — 
who were to strive to surprise our battalions on march, while — 
the infantry, troops of no value, but supported by cannon, were 
to wait for our encounter with the cavalry sheltered behind the — 
intrenchments of Embabeh. Bonaparte adopted the same 
order of battle as at Chébreiss. He disposed his squares — 
in alternate rows, with express orders only to halt to receive 
charges. He directed his movement in such a manner as to 4 
cut off from the enemy all retreat on the side of Upper Egypt. | 
This battle, which seen at a distance in the i imposing framework 
furnished by the Pyramids, which had looked on the earliest — 
ages of humanity, was destined to produce so powerful an 
effect on the minds of his contemporaries, was from inequality 
in arms rather than in bravery much more like a massacre than 
a serious contest. The comparative numbers of the killed and 
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ended in the two armies speak more plainly on this point 
han the most learned dissertation. According to Bonaparte’s 
own account, we only had in this famous battle of the Pyramids 
pion twenty to thirty killed, and a hundred and_ twenty 
wounded.’ (To the Directory, July 24th, 1798.) On the 
other hand, the enemy lost two thousand men, of whom a 
portion were driven into the Nile and drowned. 
4 In their regret at seeing such rich spoils swallowed up by 
pee stream, some of the soldiers conceived the idea of bending 
their bayonets and fastening them to a piece of cord to fish 
for the dead bodies. There was scarcely one on which they 
_ did not find a sum of five or six hundred louis in gold, and 
_ ‘for several days,’ Napoleon’s Memoirs inform us, ‘the army 
_ was occup ed in nothing but fishing up the corpses of Mame- 


_lukes.’ He adds, ‘ that from that time the soldiers began to be} 


. reconciled to Egypt.’ It is necessary to be acquainted with and 
to weigh all these details, in order to know exactly in what 
the glory of a conqueror consists. 

Our soldiers waited for some days in the beautiful gardens 
of Giseh till the arrival of the flotilla; they then marched on 
Cairo, which surrendered without resistance. Bonaparte es- 
tablished his head-quarters in this rich and populous city; he 

laid himself out to captivate the inhabitants by that mixture 
of persuasion and severity which he had already learnt how 
to assume in Italy. He assembled the Sheiks, congratulated 
them on having got rid of their enemies, the Mamelukes, 
and raised their expectations with regard to the re-establish- 
ment of Arab domination in Egypt. At the same time he 
assured the Pacha that he was only working to re-establish 
Turkish supremacy. As a pledge of his intentions to the 
Sheiks he formed them into a kind of central municipality, 
under the name of Divan. A local Divan was to be established 
in each province, and to send deputies to that at Cairo. He left 
the administration of justice in the hands of the Cadis, pro- 
claimed more loudly than ever an unbounded attachment and 
respect for the religion of Mahomet, showed himself in all 
religious /ées and public ceremonies, treated the women with 
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the greatest consideration, and by this prudent and skilful, but : 
ineffectual, conduct he obtained from the populace a semblance q 
of adhesion, in which, however, he was not long in discovery a 


the entire want of reality. 


The general left Cairo at the end of a fortnight to pursue 


the scattered remnants of the Mamelukes, who had united 


under the command of Ibrahim-Bey and still annoyed our 


army. It was at Saleyeh, just as he was preparing to 
return from this expedition, that he received news of a 
disaster which cut off from his army all communication with — 


Europe. Nelson had annihilated our fleet at Aboukir. 


At the time when our army was leaving Alexandria, General — 
Bonaparte gave Admiral Brueys instructions to move his — 
squadron for shelter into the harbour of Alexandria, if he — 


found sufficient depth of water; or else to ride in the Bay © F 
of Aboukir, if he thought that he could defend himself there 


against a superior force; and if both these courses were 


found impossible he was to set sail for Corfu. But this 


order left him only a choice between three impossibilities. 
On oné side, the entry of the harbour of Alexandria was 


closed to his vessels of deep draught, and the channel, which 4 
was only discovered after a long search, was too shallow; — 
on the second, the Bay of Aboukir only offered him a shelter : 


which was worthless; and lastly, he could not sail for Corfu, 


which would have been the most advisable step to take, for 
want of provisions and stores. Independently of this necessity, — 


which prevented his departure, he had other motives which 


made it a duty to remain. No news had for some time been — 


received from the army; all communications were intercepted, 


and the most sinister reports were in circulation with regard — 


to the fate of our soldiers. The squadron, which afforded their 


only hope of return, could not leave them in this uncertainty ; 
the admiral wished to take news to France that the army which E 
had just plunged into the desert had not encountered insur- 


mountable obstacles, or else secure its retreat in case it had 


experienced reverses. Finding it impossible then either to — 
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enter the harbour of Alexandria or to set sail for Corfu, — 
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_ Brueys waited at Aboukir for provisions and for news of the| cuar.x. 
army. It was there that Nelson surprised him on the even- 
ing of the 1st of August. Our fleet, boldly attacked in a 
position where it was thought the enemy would not venture 
_to approach it, and placed between two fires, while its rear 
line” was unable to take a share in the combat, was set on 
‘fire and destroyed, after a resistance in which our sailors 
p attracted more admiration by their heroism, than by their 
: skill or their experience. 
_ Bonaparte sent the Directory a long report on this disaster, 
throwing all the blame on the admiral, who was unable to 
answer him, for he had left as his only justification a sublime 
death. The general repeated the orders he had given, but 
_ said nothing about the impossibilities which opposed their execu- 
_ tion. The only excuse he offered for Brueys was, that apparently 
_ ‘the admiral did not wish to take the fleet to Corfu till he was 
sure of not being able to enter the harbour of Alexandria, and 
had ascertained that the army, of which he had received no news 
for some time, was in a position not to need a means of retreat.’ 
(To the Directory, August 29th, 1798.) General Bonaparte 
could not, however, have been ignorant that Brueys was unable 
to sail for Corfu for want of the provisions which he had 
promised him, for in all his letters the admiral dwells on the 
need of stores, which was so paralysing that he could not 
even send two cruisers to watch for and signal the approach 
of the enemy. ‘If I had only provisions,’ he wrote to Bona- 
parte (July 26th), ‘I should have sent out two large frigates 
on this mission, and I would keep all spies away from the 
coast; but without provisions or any means of repairing the 
tackle, one is paralysed: this inaction makes one ill’? Bona- 
parte wrote to Brueys, the 3oth of July, the day before the 
disaster at Aboukir: ‘I imagine that the fifty vessels laden 
with provisions have already arrived;’ and he added, ‘I am 
about to send off another thirty vessels laden with corn for 
your squadron.’ It is evident that he only intended Brueys 
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to sail for Corfu after the arrival of these vessels, for in every 3 
letter he repeats, ‘You must get into port at Alexandria, where 
you will take in as quickly as possible the stores of rice and = 
corn, which I send you, and then sail for Corfu.’ 

Admiral Gantheaume’s report of this disastrous event ae : 
attributes Brueys’ protracted stay to Bonaparte’s instructions, — 
though, it is true, without dwelling on the necessity of waiting — 
for the arrival of provisions: ‘Considering the orders of the — 
commander-in-chief, and the incalculable strength afforded to 
the land army, by the presence of the squadron, the admiral _ 
thought it was his duty not to quit these waters.’ 7 2 

But fearing that the responsibility of so great a disaster — 
would bring discredit on his name, Bonaparte suppressed these ~ 
explanations, that were due to the memory of the brave sailor 
who had been his friend. In their stead he substituted : 
commonplace observations about destiny and fortune, to 
prove that even on this occasion they had exhausted their — 
favours on our behalf, and only withdrawn them because we > 
had shown by our improvidence that we were unworthy.: - 

‘ This. reverse, great as it may appear, cannot be attributed = 
to the fickleness of Fortune; far from having abandoned us, 
she has favoured us more in this expedition than in any 
other.. When I arrived before Alexandria ....I1- recollect 
that while the troops were landing, the sail of a man-of-war 
was seen in the distance. It was the /ustce coming from 
Malta. I exclaimed: “ Fortune, wilt thou abandon me? What! 
I ask but five days!” And in five days I was master of Egypt. — 
It was only when Fortune perceived that all her favours were — 
useless, that she abandoned our fleet to its destiny.’ 

What singular pride, or rather what penetration and comme 
ledge of human nature, Bonaparte displayed in thus attributing 
his success to the fidelity of fortune, and not to the skilfulness 
of his own arrangements! He knew that there was more to be 
gained by proving the fidelity of his star, than by giving evi- ; 
dence of his genius or his virtue. The true cause of the 
destruction of our fleet lay neither in any want of forethought P- 
on the part of Brueys, nor in the fickleness of exhausted 
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fortune, but in the essence of the enterprise itself, full as it 
_ was of insurmountable difficulties. This destruction was an 
: inevitable fact under the circumstances. Before arriving at 
_ Alexandria the French fleet had twice escaped certain ruin 
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bya miracle. When once the alarm was given to the English, 


seeing the great importance they were sure to attach to its 
destruction, the hope of keeping open communications with 
Europe by means of the squadron was the most foolish 
delusion. Our fleet was doomed either to destruction, or to| 
be so effectively blockaded as to be perfectly useless. 

The news of the disaster of Aboukir caused a profound 


_ explosion of despair and exasperation in the army. Bonaparte, 


however, set the leaders an example of calm and firmness. He 


_ depicted Egypt as a sort of island shut in on all sides by the 
_ desert, which they could easily render impregnable, and in which 
_ they would soon create all the resources they needed. ‘If the 


English relieve this squadron by another,’ he wrote to Kléber, 
‘they may perhaps oblige us to do greater things than we in- 
tended doing.’ (August 21st.) These words only prove that 
the writer's confidence was already shaken, and were not 
likely to delude the sceptical good-sense and keenness of 
Kléber. : 
In the present state of nearly complete isolation, and de- 
pending entirely on such resources as they might extract from 
the country, the scientific men who had joined the expedition 
were of the greatest assistance to Bonaparte. He had asso- 
ciated them with his administrators and some of his most dis- 
tinguished officers, and had thus formed that Institute of Egypt 
which he intended to be as much an instrument of coloni- 
zation as a scientific body. He first employed them to make 
a report on the economical resources of Egypt. Before they 
studied her ancient monuments or geological structure, they 


were to examine the products of the soil and the industrial 


processes of the country. The general assigned them their 


task in a series of practical questions, in which his great 


and clear-sighted administrative ability reveals itself. They 
were to find out the best methods of constructing mills, of 
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cultivating the vine, of making powder, to discover a substitute 
for hops in brewing beer, and a means of purifying the waters 
of the Nile. They were to find a solution to these problems, ~ 
propounded by necessity, before they entered on those of a 
purely speculative nature; but Science had her turn, and it 
may be said that the only conquest of Egypt was hers. From — 
this point of view, at any rate, our sacrifices were not made in — 
vain. Bonaparte opened a French and Arab printing-press at 
Cairo, which enabled the army to have its journal, He also — 
constructed manufactories and established a mint, which yielded 
considerable profits by increasing the means of exchange in a 
country in which money was almost unknown, and where the — 
inhabitants prefered brass buttons from uniforms to European — 
coins. ro 
These peaceful occupations did not, however, make him 
forget the necessity of completing the destruction of the Mame- — 
lukes, of whom a portion, after the battle of the Pyramids, ‘ 
had united under Murad-Bey and taken refuge in Upper | 
Egypt. This task was entrusted to Desaix, who after two or = 
three days’ march came on Murad-Bey at Sédiman, where the — 
Mamelukes, as if blinded by an unconquerable love of routine, y 
employed the same tactics as in the battle of the Pyramids. — 
They had formed another intrenched camp, guarded by a a 
body of infantry and flanked by five or six thousand horsemen 
who were drawn into the plain, where they broke on our 
squares without finding any advantage in their own foot- 
soldiers, But this time they fought with a desperate im- 
petuosity, which was shared by the Arabs, who had joined 
their army in great numbers, thus proving how little we had 
obtained the favour of this part of the population. The 
revolt of Cairo came to confirm this demonstration, throwing q 
the most sinister light upon it. = 
This insurrection, which was prepared with a secrecy and 1 
an amount of union rarely exhibited in enterprises of the ° 
kind, was especially remarkable from the fact that it had 
not been provoked by any of the acts of excess which gene- ; 
rally accompany foreign occupation, and render the presence a 
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of invaders hateful and intolerable. It had no other cause 
than the incompatibility of two civilizations, diametrically 
“opposed to one another. Bonaparte had displayed infinite 
skill in trying to make his government in Egypt a real 
benefit to the country, and the recollection of the Mamelukes, 
harshest of oppressors, might be supposed to render-this task 


easy; he endeavoured daily more and more by every possible! 


Means to conciliate the population by lightening their burdens, 
_and showed the greatest respect for their customs and pre- 
_ judices, especially for their religious doctrines, which fixed 
a gulf between them and us. Still, he felt that in spite of 
all his efforts an invincible barrier existed; and as it was 
hopeless to think of making the Arabs Christians, he would 
_ gladly have seen his army embrace Mahometanism, to bring 
this difficulty to an end. But the initiative taken in this 
respect by General Menou only excited ridicule, and he found 
very few imitators, for if the soldiers had no religious con- 
victions, they had, at any rate, a proud feeling of their moral 
superiority. This obstacle made Bonaparte regret that he 
had not lived in ancient times when conquerors had no such 
scruples, and speaking of Alexander the Great, he said he 
envied him his power of proclaiming himself the son of 
Jupiter Ammon, which had been worth more to him in his 
subjugation of Egypt than twenty battles gained. All he could 
do amid the meanness of an age of reason and reflection 
was to have recourse to artifice and trick. He adopted the 
sententious and imaginative language of the East, and never 
spoke to the Sheiks or Muftis without quoting on every oc- 
casion verses of the Koran, and continually boasted to them 
of ‘having destroyed the Pope and overthrown the Cross.’ 
He tried hard to strike the fatalist imagination by asserting 
that human efforts could not prevail against him, and by 
attributing to himself a kind of divine commission to com- 
plete the work of Mahomet. All this was clearly seen through 
by those barbarian intelligences, which, to escape being made 
the dupes of such a game, only needed the instincts of self- 
preservation and hatred of the foreigner. 
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The revolt of Cairo broke out on the 21st of October, 
and lasted three days. It was repressed with a rigour which © 
proved that we had already borrowed something else from — 
the Orientals as well as their sentences. The blood of our 
soldiers, assassinated in the streets, no doubt cried for ven- 
geance, and as we had placed ourselves where such an in- 
surrection was inevitable, it was necessary to stifle it. Buta 
the calamity ought to have reminded the author of so much 
evil, that these events were caused by his own desire to 
find in Egypt fresh means of exciting the admiration of. 
the world, and have made him hesitate to sign the merciless — 
orders which changed repression into butchery. ‘The general- 
in-chief orders,’ he wrote to General Bon, ‘that all persons 
found in the streets with arms in their hands, be put to the 
sword,’ (October 22nd.) And, as if the execution of this 
order was not sufficient, he wrote the following day to Ber- 
thier: ‘Order the commandant of the place, citizen-general, to 
cut off the heads of all the prisoners who were taken with arms _ 
in their hands. Let them be taken to-night to the borders of 
the Nile, between Boulak and Old Cairo; their headless corpses 
will be thrown into the river.’ Some days after, writing to 
Regnier, he said, ‘Every night we have about thirty heads 
cut off, and a great many chiefs’: this, I fancy, will be a 
lesson to them.’ As the peasants in the neighbourhood of : 
Cairo had taken part in the revolt, a great number were 
seized and beheaded. One morning a troop of asses, laden 
with sacks and escorted by soldiers, arrived in the Place 
Ez-Bekieh, the most populous quarter in Cairo; the in- 
habitants, attracted by curiosity, crowded round the convoy, 
and when the soldiers opened the sacks, the heads of peasants, 
with which they were ‘filled, rolled on to the ground before 
the eyes of the terror-stricken multitude. 

We lost on our side about fifty men, the insurgents from 
two thousand to two thousand five hundred. Such was the 
reality of those dazzling dreams which fixed the eyes of the. @ 
world. If, as was asserted, our security required such heca- | 
tombs, what plea can be urged in favour of the enterprise 
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n ha d rendered such conduct necessary? Of these poor| 
ahs who lost their lives in driving out the foreigners 
wh they considered the enemies of their country and their 
and the ambitious youth from whom they learned civili- 
through forms of violence and fraud, and who, to 
ise himself one step higher on his pedestal, had brought 
th and ruin to such multitudes——who of the two was 
st to the traditions of ancient barbarism? 
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CAMPAIGN IN SYRIA. 


1798. ae 3 


Tanks to this terrible execution, the winter passed without x 
No news from Europe had reached the | 
army, and General Bonaparte was not only in total ignorance _ 
|of the state of the Continent, but he did not suspect that — 
Turkey had declared war against France, though she might — 
naturally have been expected to do so, after our conduct in — 


much disturbance. 


return for her kind offices and constant friendship. The dis- 3 


position of the Porte was indicated by the arrest of a great ‘ 3 
number of French in Syria, as well as by the conduct ‘of 


Djezzar, Pasha of Acre, who treated the general’s flattering -* 
letters with disdainful silence, while he beheaded his envoys. 


Finding he could obtain no answer from Djezzar, he deter- 
mined towards the middle of December to send M. de Beau- 
champ to Constantinople. His mission was to represent to 


the Porte that ‘our intentions were friendly, and that our only = 


aim in invading Egypt was to punish the Mamelukes and the 
English, and to hinder the two emperors (the Emperor of 
Russia and the Emperor of Austria) from dividing the Ottoman 
empire between them.’ 
the release of the French prisoners, and promise that we would 
“evacuate Egypt as soon as the two emperors had abandoned 
their project of dividing Turkey.’ These instructions (dated 


December 11th, 1798), which were based on the supposition — 


that the statesmen of the Porte were utterly devoid of intelli- 
gence, resulted in the imprisonment of Beauchamp in the 


He was also imperiously to require 
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Rs - 
‘om of the Seven Towers. Meanwhile Bonaparte wrote the 
same explanations in a letter addressed to ‘ Citizen Talleyrand, 
_ Ambassador at Constantinople.’ Talleyrand had in fact pro- 
Biiscd to accept this embassy, for the purpose of preventing 
§ pany interruption in our friendly relations with the Porte; but, 
‘like a man of caution, he had been in no hurry to fulfil a 
mission so evidently useless. 
The general, however, soon received information which left 
_ him in no doubt with regard to the real intentions of the Porte. 
_ He soon knew that one Turkish army was forming in Syria, 
and another at Rhodes, with the purpose of recovering Egypt. 
He determined, in consequence, to anticipate the attempts of 
the enemy by invading Syria. He would thus avoid the 
_ danger of a popular effervescence that would inevitably arise 
from the presence of a Turkish army in Egypt; he would 
_ disconcert his enemy’s plans and destroy his magazines.” To 
take possession of Syria had always formed part of his scheme; 
this country being not only the necessary highroad of every 
invasion directed against us, but also the indispensable basis 
of our future operations against the English possessions in 
India. Syria once conquered, what would be Bonaparte’s 
sequel to the expedition? Here this mind, at once so positive 
and yet so addicted to chimera, delighted to give free room 
to those gigantic illusions which were always mixed up with 
his best-conceived plans. He only half surrendered himself to 
these plans, and reserved to himself the chance of deciding, 
according to circumstances. At one time he studied the map 
of the deserts which separated Syria from Persia, fought over 
again the campaigns of Alexander, and wrote to Tippoo-Saib 
that he was preparing ‘to deliver him from the iron yoke of 
England’ (January 25th, 1799). At another, he pictured him- 
self as raising an insurrection of the Druses and Greek 
Christians against the Turks, and marching with this immense 
army upon Constantinople, and then, to use his own expres- 
sion, /aking Europe in the rear, and overthrowing the Austrian 
monarchy on his way, and finally making the most marvellous 
triumphal entry into France recorded in the history of men. 
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Putting aside from the second plan these magic perspectives, — 


of which he only gave glimpses to his most confidential in- — 


timates, he spent the winter in making active preparations for 
the expedition. Repeated raids on the tribes of the desert 


had procured him the necessary camels; he formed a new 
kind of cavalry mounted on dromedaries ; he placed little forts — 
round the principal springs on the march, and embarked the ~ 


ammunition and siege artillery in three frigates. With a view 


to ensure tranquillity during his absence, he restored the general — 
council or Divan of Cairo, which had been suppressed after the — 
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insurrection. In a curious proclamation, addressed on this oc- | 


casion to the sheriffs and ulemas, he said: ‘Make the people 
understand that since the world was a world, it was written that 
having destroyed the enemies of Islamism and beaten down 


the Cross, I should come from the farthest West to accomplish _ 


‘the task appointed for me. Show the people that in more © 


than twenty passages of the holy book of the Koran what has — 


happened and what is about to happen is foretold. I could de- 


mand _a reckoning from each of you for the most secret feelings — 


of his heart, since I know everything, even what you have never 
told to any one. But the day will come in which you all will 
recognize that I have received my commission from on high, 
and that human efforts cannot prevail against me. Happy 
they who first take part with me.’ (December arst, 1798.) 

He next made an exploring expedition on the shores of the 
Red Sea, recognized traces of the canal of Sesostris, studied on 
the spot the problem of uniting the two seas, and then went on 
to Sinai to sign his name by the side of that of Mahomet, on the 
register kept by the monks—a species of homage which he had 


sought an opportunity of paying, for Mahomet was one of the ~ 


historical figures he admired the most; and he often lamented 
that the poverty of imagination in his contemporaries prevented 
him from playing, like this great man, the double character of 
political and religious reformer. 

Finally, he set off at the beginning of February 1799, leaving 
Desaix in Upper Egypt, Dugua at Cairo, and Marmont at 
Alexandria. The force was composed of the divisions of 
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<léber, Bon, Murat, Lannes, and Reynier, and amounted to 
about twelve thousand men. The Pachas, whose troops were 

assembled in Syria, had sent an advanced guard on to Egyptian 

rritory, as far as El Arish; it was in possession of this fort 
and the surrounding country when our army arrived there, 

er a long and troublesome march in the desert. The fort 
of El Arish was taken after a resistance of two days; the 
eee, consisting of about twelve hundred men, surrendered, 

and the forces which held the country were beaten and 

Bec (February zoth). The French army rested, and a 
few days after entered Asia. At Gaza it again routed the 
cavalry of Djezzar-Pacha, and on the oa of March was before 
Jaffa. 

This little town of Palestine, so often disputed during the 
time of the Crusades, and whose ancient celebrity was about 
to be renewed by fresh scenes of bloodshed, possessed for- 
tifications in a tolerably good state of defence, and a garrison 
of about four thousand men. When the governor, who was 
one of Djezzar’s lieutenants, was summoned to surrender, he 
replied by the favourite measure of his master—he ordered 
the messenger to be beheaded. But Bonaparte’s dispositions 
were so skilfully made, that after a few hours’ cannonade a 
breach was effected. He immediately ordered the assault. 
Our soldiers forced an entrance into the place, and committed 
frightful carnage among the inhabitants as well as the garrison. 
They killed about two thousand persons. Some officers having 
checked the massacre, a part of the garrison, estimated at two 
thousand or two thousand five hundred men, who had taken 
refuge in the mosques and a sort of citadel, surrendered un- 
conditionally, according to some historians; on condition of 
their lives being saved, according to others. 

_ Nearly a thousand inhabitants of the neighbouring provinces, 
who happened to be in the town, were sent either to Damascus 
or into Egypt. But what was to be done with the two thousand 
five hundred prisoners? To dismiss them was to furnish the 
enemy with certain recruits; and to detain them was to keep 
useless mouths. For two days their fate was in suspense; on 
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the third, March gth, 1799, they were formed into columns — 


and placed in the centre of a large square battalion, commanded 
by General Bon, who ordered them to take the road to the 


sea. They foresaw the doom that awaited them, and marched ~ 


on in silence with the dull resignation of fatalism. When they 


arrived at the sand-piles they were divided into small platoons, ~ 
and put to death by the musket and the bayonet. The original ~ 


copy of the order for this execution, in which General Bona- 


parte recommends that in shooting these poor wretches, ‘care — 
should be taken that mot one of them should escape,’ still exists. | 


Happily for the honour of human nature, this order was not 


executed without protests and murmurs, and several chiefs” 
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of brigades, Colonel’ Royer! among others, positively refused — 


to undertake the execution of it. 
It is easy to understand that the friends of Napoleon’s 


memory should be anxious to find excuses for this horrible” 


massacre. They have given three principal reasons, founded 


on his affirmations at Saint Helena, in justification of the deed: © 


first, the danger of furnishing the enemy with reinforcements ; 


secondly, the impossibility of keeping the prisoners, since he 4 
had no food for them; and, lastly, that these soldiers formed — 


part of the garrison of El Arish, which he had spared. 


But these allegations unfortunately do not bear a strict exa- — 


mination. The danger of reinforcing the enemy by dismissing 


[the prisoners was perhaps real; but there was nothing very — 


redoubtable in a struggle in which in fighting armies of fifteen — 
to twenty thousand we lost on an average thirty or forty men. — 


Bonaparte himself states in his report to the Directory (March 
13th, 1799), that in the two sieges of Jaffa and E] Arish—and 
the sieges were by far the most murderous affairs—and in all 
the battles in which the army had been engaged since it entered 
Syria, including that of Gaza, we had lost but jifty men. He 


might easily have dismissed enemies from whom he had so little _ 
to fear. The wretches were, moreover, sufficiently demoralised — 


by the massacre they had witnessed at the taking of the town. 


But the same report shows that he was not driven to get rid 
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both at Gaza and El Arish. «At Jaffa,’ wrote Bonaparte, ‘ we 
took more than four hundred thousand RaHODS of biscuits, and 
‘two hundred thousand hundred-weight of rice.’ To detain the 
prisoners, therefore, though difficult and inconvenient, was by 
‘no means impossible. The pretended identity of the prisoners 
of Jaffa with those of El Arish is one of the numerous fables 
‘invented by Bonaparte at Saint Helena to influence the judg- 
‘ment of history. There is not a trace of this assertion in the 


humberless letters and pieces of various kinds in which Bona- 


parte gives an account of the event; there is not a word of it in 
Berthier’s report, not a word of it in the narrative of Miot, the 
historiographer of the Egyptian expedition’. It is evident that 
if these prisoners had formed part of the garrison of El Arish, 
the general would have taken advantage of such a pretext to 
lighten the odious effect of his order. In writing to the Direc- 
tory he merely said, ‘I have treated with severity the garrison 
who allowed themselves to be taken with arms in their hand’ 
This was the single crime which, according to his construction 
of ‘the rules of war,’ authorized the dreadful massacre. It was 
at Elba, in a conversation with Lord Ebrington, that it occurred 
to him to plead this striking circumstance: ‘ What you say of 
this massacre is true,’ he said; ‘I did order nearly two thousand 
Turks to be shot. You look upon this as rather strong; but I 
had allowed them to capitulate at El Arish, on condition that 
‘they should return to their homes. They broke it, and threw 
‘themselves into Jaffa. JZ could not take them with me, for I was 
short of bread, and they were too dangerous to be set at liberty a 
‘second time. 1 had no alternative but to put them to death.’ 
Admitting the possibility that the defenders of Jaffa were some 
of the fugitives of El Arish, which is not unlikely, they must 
have been there in a very small number, for Bonaparte had 
incorporated in his army nearly half of the twelve hundred men 
who formed the garrison of El Arish. ‘ We found at El Arish,’ 
he wrote to the Directory, ‘ five hundred Albanians, five hundred 


1 This Miot was the brother of the Miot who afterwards took the name 


of Melito. 
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Moghrebins, and two hundred Anatolians. The Moghtcoas 
have entered our service. I have made them an auxiliary corps.’ 

Supposing that all the Albanians and all the Anatolians had 
fled to Jaffa, which is not admissible, and which it was impos-_ 
sible to verify, that would only have made seven hundred men, 
dispersed among a garrison of four thousand, the half of which 


had been already massacred. But admitting the truth of all the — 
conditions of this hypothesis, the number of El Arish soldiers ~ 
among the prisoners of Jaffa could not have been more than ~ 


two or three hundred men. Referring to the taking of Jaffa, 
Bonaparte said that ‘war had never appeared to him more 
hideous,’ a remark he felt it necessary to make after the recital 
of so many horrible tales; but it was more declamatory than 


~G 


sincere, if we refer to what he wrote on the same subject, and — 
at the same moment, to those with whom he spoke more freely. 


‘ The taking of Jaffa; he wrote to Marmont, ‘ was very brilliant. 


Four thousand of the best troops of Djezzar, and the best — 
gunners of Constantinople, were put to the sword.’ (March gth, — 


1799+) 


On the 14th of March, the army advanced to Saint Jean-d’Acre, — 


carrying with it the infection of the plague, which had been 


caught at Jaffa. It was here that the terrible Djezzar resided, 


whose unrelenting cruelties, as his name indicated’, had ren- — 


dered him as formidable to Syrians as to Europeans. Here he 
had collected his treasures, his best troops, and immense mili- 


tary stores. The ancient fortifications of the town had been — 


strengthened by all the resources of modern art, through the 


efforts of Sidney Smith, commander of the English cruisers, 
who had furnished him with engineers and gunners. Sidney 
Smith, of adventurous and chivalrous character, an able and 
enterprising officer, full of an indefatigable activity, animated by 
all the ardour of the national hatred to the French and their 
chief, had understood the importance of the preservation of 
Acre, and had stimulated incessantly the energy of the Pacha 
and his garrison by promise of reinforcements, and by support- 
ing with the fire of his vessels the defence of the place. 
* Djezzar in Arabic signifies ‘ butcher.’ 
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our siege artillery, and with it had armed the ramparts of the 
town. In consequence of this misfortune, when the French 
arrived before the fortifications they found themselves reduced 
_to batter a breach with field artillery, and so in want of balls as 
; to be obliged to make use of those discharged from the enemy’s 
cannon. Colonel Sanson, who had reconnoitred the place at 
hight and very superficially, and was wounded in the attempt, 
had made sure that there was neither ditch nor counterscarp. 
In the first assault we paid dearly for this error. It was neces- 
sary to mine, which was only partially effective, and a second 
assault was made on the 28th of May, in which we suffered 
still more severe losses than in the first. The garrison defended 
the town with a vigour which astonished our troops, who had 
not been accustomed to meet with strong resistance from the 
Turks, and the greater part of our soldiers who penetrated into 
the town were slain. The firing from the citadel, directed 
partly by Europeans, was marked by formidable accuracy; the 
-works which we attacked were speedily and systematically re- 
paired. The plan had been traced by Philippeaux, a French 
officer of engineers, who had been a companion of Bonaparte’s 
at the Ecole Militaire, and who quite recently had assisted in 
the escape of Sidney Smith from the Temple, in which he had 
_been confined as a prisoner of war. 

This success, and the arrival of the promised reinforcements, 
with a quantity of provisions, kept up the courage of the gar- 
-rison. Bonaparte had hoped that he could raise the inhabitants 

of the country, who were in part favourable to us. But he 
obtained no effective help from them; they remained in a state 
of uncertainty between their old and their new oppressors. To 
the proclamation, full of magnificent promises, issued by Bona- 
parte, Sidney Smith replied by a manifesto, in which he besought 
‘them ‘ to trust the faith of a Christian knight, rather than that 
‘of a renegade without honour, alluding to the profession of 
Mahometanism which the general had published in Egypt. 
Sidney Smith tried the same arguments with our soldiers, whom 
he ppenly persuaded to desert ; and after an exchange of personal 
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Bonaparte, leaving the rest of his troops to keep the trenches — 


insults between himself and the general, he went so far as to ~ 
send him a challenge. Bonaparte answered him by ironically ~ 
proposing to neutralize a piece of ground on the shore, and to — 
send as his representative one of his grenadiers; perhaps the ~ 
only answer that was deserved by so puerile a thing as a chal- ~ 
lenge to such a man. E 
Meanwhile, it was soon ascertained that an army of twenty- © 
five thousand men, composed partly of troops from Damascus, ~ 
under the orders cf Abdallah-Pacha, and partly of recruits from ~ 
among the warlike inhabitants of Naplouse, was marching to 4 
aid Djezzar. Kléber, with his division, was despatched to meet 4 
the enemy, and the two advanced guards came into collision at 3 
Nazareth. Kléber’s, commanded by Junot, and composed of a 7 
few hundred men, resisted for eight hours forces ten times their — 
number, and then fell back in good order on the division to 4 
which they belonged. Kléber’s division was now threatened — 
by the whole Turkish army; it became urgent to relieve him. — 
4 
‘ 


before Acre, advanced with Bon’s division and eight pieces 
of artillery. On his arrival on the heights overlooking the 
valley, which is shut in on-one side by Mount Tabor, he per- 
ceived in the distance on the plains below, Kléber’s weak — 
squares of infantry assailed on all sides by large bodies of — 
cavalry. At one moment they appeared completely over- 

whelmed, and were almost lost sight of; then again, amidst 


| clouds of smoke and fire, the enemy was seen to retire a short _ 


distance, only to rush forward with increased fury to make a 
fresh charge. Bonaparte made his dispositions in such a way — 
as to turn the Turks and mask his march; he threw his cavalry — 
on their flanks, and when he was within a mile and a half of — 
Kléber, he gave notice of his approach by firing a cannon. 
The columns immediately moved forward, and charged the 
enemy, who was surprised and disconcerted by this unexpected — 
succour. The Turkish army, enclosed in a kind of triangle of 
iron, and overwhelmed by the cross-fire, finding with difficulty — 
an outlet on the side of the mountains and the river Jordan, © 
precipitated themselves in that direction in utter confusion, — 
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leaving in their flight the field of battle covered with their dead 
(April 16th). 

In the meantime the operations of the siege had been carried 
on with more perseverance than success; harassed as they were 

by incessant sorties, and by skilfully constructed counter-works, 
which made all our mines ineffectual. Rear-Admiral Perrée had, 
_ however, succeeded in escaping the vigilance of the English fleet, 
and had brought several pieces of cannon, by means of which 
they had effected a new breach and blown up a part of the 


tower which protected the principal point of attack. A handful] 


of brave men forced their way into this tower, and held it for 
_two days; but they were nearly all killed, and the remainder 
_were forced to evacuate it, unable even to hinder the enemy 
from repairing the breach by new works. -The army, exaspe- 
tated by this resistance, delivered several consecutive assaults 
during the first days of May, and, carried on with irresistible 
_impetuosity, our men more than once penetrated to the heart of 
the town. Kléber’s division was recalled to the camp on the 
7th of May to join in a general assault, and all the soldiers 
went out to meet him, predicting that he would have the honour 
of taking the town’. Kléber’s grenadiers passed the first en- 
ceinte, under the double fire from the ramparts and Sidney 
Smith’s ships; they then forced their way through the second, 
and even penetrated into the town; but here, before Djezzar’s 
palace, where every house was converted into a fortress, their 
intrepid courage failed them. They returned to the trenches, 
while the garrison, reinforced every hour by fresh troops, made 
sorties by every gate, and came to harass our camp. On the 
roth of May a fresh assault was made, more to satisfy the irri- 
tated soldiers than in the hope of taking the place. This was 
the fourteenth attack, and it was more unsuccessful than any 
of the preceding ones. The siege of Acre had now continued 
sixty days, during which time the garrison had made twenty-six 
sorties ; we had lost several generals, besides a host of officers of 
the greatest merit; Caffarelli, a man of distinguished intelligence 


1 Mémoires de Lavalette. 
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as well as an excellent soldier, Rambeaud, Croisier, and — 
Bon: Lannes and Duroc were dangerously wounded. More ~ 
than four thousand men were disabled, and the plague, which — 
we had brought from Jaffa, was raging in the camp. At the ~ 
same time news was received that the Turks were preparing to 
embark an army at Rhodes for Lower Egypt. Nothing but a ~ 
prompt retreat could deliver us from greater evils. Even Bona- — 
parte’s obstinacy was forced to bend before these inexorable — 
facts. Many times during the deadly delays of this fatal siege, — 
in which he experienced his first check, he was heard to inveigh 
against ‘this miserable little hole which came between him and 
his destiny.’ And many times later, when dwelling on the — 4 
vicissitudes of his past life, and the different chances which — 
had been open to him, he repeated ‘that if Saint Jean-d’Acre i 

a 

; 


had fallen, he would have changed the face of the world, and — 
been Emperor of the East.’ And he generally added, that it — 
was a grain of sand that had undone all his projects. But what 

more striking criticism could he make to show their inanity ? 4 
His own remark contains a condemnation of the speculative 3 
enterprises, which were more worthy of the inspirations of a q 
gambler, than the combinations: of a truly political mind. = 

On the 17th of May it was decided to retreat, and a long 3 
convoy of sick and wounded preceded the rest of the army on ~ 
the road to Jaffa, whence they were to gain Lower Egypt. But — 
however bitter his disappointment, and however humiliating to — 
his pride, Bonaparte was by no means inclined to acknowledge 
his defeat. In his bulletins, in his letters, in his reports to the ! 
Directory, and to the generals who remained in Egypt, and 
even in his proclamations to the army, which was retreating 
from Acre, mutilated, dejected, and amazed at a reverse so 
novel for them, he assumed the tone and airs of a conqueror. 

He had battered down the palace of Djezzar, burned the — 
town, and left the fortifications a heap of ruins; not a stone was 
left on stone. We were retreating, not before the enemy but 
before the plague; our purpose in going into Syria was amply | 
accomplished. The untruthfulness of such an assertion was 
demonstrated by the sight of such misfortunes, and the evacua-. 
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tion of a country, the occupation of which had been represented 
_as necessary for the security of our possessions in Egypt. He 
as resolved to re-enter Egypt with all the appearances of a 
triumphal return. The adjutant-general Boyer, who commanded 
the vanguard, received orders to take with him the Turkish 
standards, ‘and to display them in all the villages through 
“which he passed, as trophies of victory.’ He was also to make 
f great parade of his prisoners; in short, added the dispatch, 
4 he is to write, say, and do all in his power to make the entry 
triumphal.’ (To Berthier, May 24th, 1799.) 
; ‘The rear-guard, commanded by Kléber, received instructions 
to destroy everything before it, as if to enlarge the natural 


limits of the desert. The general enjoined him to burn all) 


houses, to set fire to villages, and to destroy the mills, so that 
pit a pursuing army followed us, it should find nothing but 
smoking ashes. (Orders to Kléber and Junot.) At Tantourah, 
the soldiers, whose sufferings, which were only beginning, 
exasperated by the distress of marching under a scorching sun 
along a road strewed with those who were left to die, and who 
“with outstretched hands reproached them with their desertion, 
-mutinied. General Bonaparte abstained from employing any 
‘rigorous measures to put down this sedition of despair. He 
contented himself with reprimanding the generals, ordered all 
the cavalry on foot, except the rear-guard, and set the example 
to his officers by giving up his own horses to convey the sick 
-and wounded. ‘This unexpected trial, stronger than his own 
will, produced in him a sombre irritation, but his indomitable 


courage did not forsake him; and when his equerry came to} 


‘ask which horse he wished to have reserved for his use, he 
angrily struck him with a riding whip, exclaiming, ‘Every one 
on foot! Did you not hear the order?’ 

At Jaffa the army halted for a few days. The plague was at 
‘its height. The hospitals were crowded, and it was attempted 
to keep up the spirits of the poor wretches by persuading them 
that the disease was not contagious. It was then that Des- 
‘genettes, under the impulse of heroic self-sacrifice, is said to 
have inoculated himself in the presence of the soldiers to give 
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proof of a belief which he did not hold, but which he thought — 
necessary for the safety of the army. This anecdote, though — 
so long admitted as true, appears as contestable as the one ~ 
which gave rise to Gros’s admirable picture. This illustrious 
physician was often heard to say by friends still living, that had 
he been inoculated he would as certainly have died of the ~ 
plague, like the two English doctors who on the strength of — 
the report tried to imitate his example. ’ 
When the army left Jaffa, there remained a certain number — 
of plague-stricken men in the hospital, variously estimated from — 
twenty to sixty men, for whom they had no means of transport. — 
Their too probable fate was to be murdered by the Turks, like ~ 
the wounded whom we left behind us. Bonaparte, wishing 7 
to put an end to their sufferings, proposed to Desgenettes to — 
give them a dose of opium. ‘ My art teaches me to cure — 
and not to kill them,’ was the physician’s noble reply, which 
history has preserved. ‘The rumour of the general’s’ proposal 
soon spread in the army, and the belief was current that the 
deed was actually carried into execution. Many years later, in’ 
a conversation at Saint Helena, Grand Marshal Bertrand told 
Napoleon that he had always thought the opium was given, 
and that the belief was general throughout the army. Robert 
Wilson, the historian of the British expedition into Egypt, 
repeats the story with a great deal of exaggeration, giving the 
number of sick who were poisoned at more than five hundred. 
Napoleon, in trying to clear himself from this grave imputation, 
only strengthened the evidence against him by the inaccuracies — 
of his allegations. In the AZemorzal he attributes to a subaltern 
the proposal to administer opium to the sick; but even M. de 
Las Cases is obliged to admit that the proposal came from 
Bonaparte himself. Then he asserts that his rear-guard was 
left behind at Jafla for three days to protect the dying, whereas 
ali the orders and documents prove that the rear-guard left — 
Jaffa the day following the one in which the army evacuated the _ 
place, Besides, while he denies ever having ordered that ; 
recourse should be had to so horrible an experiment, he by no 
means recoils from the idea as ‘an atrocious calumny,’ to use 
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“the expression of the Duke de Rovigo’, but maintains its lawful- 
hess, affirming to O’Meara and dictating to Bertrand, ‘that it 
would have been to obey the voice of reason; that he would 
have held the propriety of such a step, if his own son had been 
in that situation.’ 

After so weak a defence, it is not astonishing that the fact, 
though indignantly denied by Bonaparte’s friends with an in- 
dignation that is misplaced after such a profession of faith, 
should continue to have found credit for so long among his 
adversaries. The story would never have been credited for 
such a length of time, had it not been in conformity with all 
that is known of his principles and opinions. But history 
demands direct evidence for whatever it affirms, and we are 
compelled to state, that not only was this accusation founded 
only on presumptions more or less plausible, but that two cir- 
cumstances tend definitively to end the controversy: first, the 
retractation of Sir Robert Wilson, who afterwards admitted that 
he had asserted the fact on the strength of rumours that were 
insufficient to constitute a certainty; and the second and more 
conclusive is the absence of any allusion to it in the official 
reports sent to the English government by Commodore Sidney 
Smith, who, arriving at Jaffa just after our rear-guard had left, 
found some of the sick men still alive in the hospital, and who, 
though he mentions with complacency various complaints which 
they made against their general, does not say a word about 
poisoning. The most probable version of the story is that 
dictated to Bertrand in the Memoirs. 

‘Napoleon,’ he says, ‘gave orders to the surgeon who re- 
“mained with the sick to place opium within their reach, and 
explain to them that it was the only means left them of escaping 
from the cruelty of the Turks.’ There is nothing very clear 
about this famous accusation beyond the characteristic opinion 
which Napoleon expressed with regard to it. There may be 


1 Mémoires du Duc de Rovigo. Savary concludes his defence by adding 

that the opium could not have been given, since the army had none. If it 

“were so, we are led to ask why Napoleon did not make use of so con- 
_clusive an argument ? 
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some bravado in the cold assurance with which he settled the’ 
question, but we cannot fail to recognize also a heart inacces-— 
sible to the scruples which make most men hesitate. : 

In Egypt, after a long and wearisome march across the desert, 4 
the army was able to take some rest, and recruit after the fa-— 
tigues of the campaign. Two risings, which had been promptly q 
quelled, had taken place during General Bonaparte’s absence: _ 
one was that of Emir Hadji; the other that of an obscure fanatic, 
who represented himself as the Angel El’mody, promised in the 
Koran to the faithful in time of persecution. His only food — 
was milk, in which he merely dipped his fingers and passed 
them over his lips; and his only weapon was a handful of dust, 
which he threw in the air, assuring his followers that this alone 
would disperse our army. Several thousands of men rose at © 
his call; and though the insurrection was insignificant in itself, 
it proved how very little had been done in the way of that 
assimilation which it was our object to effect. General Lanusse, 3 
a skilful and energetic officer, who had already subdued the E 
Emir, marched rapidly on Damanhour, dispersed the army of . 
fanatics, and put fifteen Ranged to death. The Angel himself 
was among the dead. ae 

Upper Egypt, which had been placed under the command of 
Desaix, had remained undisturbed since the disappearance of | 
Mourad-Bey, who had been forced to take refuge in Nubia. But 
Bonaparte had no sooner returned to Cairo, than this intrepid — 
chief, learning that a Turkish army was preparing to embark — 
at Rhodes, reappeared; and at the same time Ibrahim-Bey — 
threatened Egypt on the side of the Syrian desert. Followed 
by a few hundred Mamelukes, the remnant of his splendid 
cavalry, and hunted down by Murat, Desaix, Junot, and Friant, 
Mourad-Bey appeared first at one point and then at another, and 
kept all his enemies in check. At the moment when they } 
believed his forces completely destroyed, he was suddenly seen — 
in the neighbourhood of Cairo. Bonaparte, irritated at an _ 
enemy who was always escaping his reach, and understanding — 
nothing of his march towards Lower Egypt, because he was in — 
ignorance of the appearance of the Turkish fleet, gave way to 
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: Pe cnorts of anger against him, that were far from being worthy 
a loyal and generous enemy. ‘Iam very anxious,’ he wrote 


to Friant, ‘that you should add to the many services you have |- 


rendered us, the s#// greater one of either killing Mourad-Bey or 
wearmg him to death by fatigue. He must die somehow or 
i and in whatever way his death occurs I shall be equally 
your debtor’ (July 5th, 1799). He gave the same directions to 
his other lieutenants. 
: On the 13th of July, Mourad-Bey was at the Pyramids; he 
ascended the highest, and from the summit contemplated the 
splendid country over which he had once ruled as sovereign, 
= nd in which he was now a fugitive. He spent the greater part 
f the day in trying to catch sight of the palace in which he had 
left his family at Cairo, and his beautiful gardens at Giseh, all 
of which were now the prey of the conqueror. Bonaparte, who 
had gone in pursuit of the chief, understood his movements as 
soon as he learned that a hundred Turkish vessels and two 
English ships of the line had disembarked from fifteen to 
eighteen thousand men at Aboukir, near Alexandria, and that 
their first exploit on landing had been to possess. themselves 
of the fort and bribe or take prisoners the four hundred French 
who had occupied it. The general immediately assembled the 
divisions of Lannes, Murat, and Bon, and without waiting for 
further reinforcements marched to Aboukir, to prevent the 
enemy from penetrating into the interior of the country. But 
the Turkish army had no cavalry, and while reckoning on the 
horsemen of Mourad-Bey had fortified themselves in the pen- 
insula of Aboukir, which they had protected with a double line 
‘of intrenchments. It was here that Bonaparte attacked them 
on the 25th of July, after having ascertained that the works 
which Colonel Cretin, a> particularly distinguished officer of 
engineers, had been carrying on at Alexandria, had placed the 
town in a state of defence. He had not more than six thousand 
men with him, but seeing that the Turks had no cavalry, the 
only arm that would have rendered them formidable, he did not 
hesitate to attack them. 
The first line of intrenchments was separated from the 
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second by a small plain, about three quarters of a league wide, 
which formed a kind of isthmus, with the sea on one side and ~ 
the Lake of Madieh on the other. Bonaparte’s plan was to — 
commence an attack on this first line of intrenchments, drive — 
the Turks into this narrow space, and keep them blocked up k 
‘there till our reinforcements arrived. Accordingly, Destaing ~ 
attacked them on the right and Lannes on the left. The Turks — 
sustained the first attack with great intrepidity; but as soon as — 
Murat succeeded in breaking through their centre with his | 
cavalry, and penetrated into the plain between the two lines 
of intrenchments, they found themselves charged on both sides 
before they had time to gain their second line. Here they were — 
seized by an indescribable panic, and throwing away their © 
arms they rushed into the sea on one side and into the lake © 
on the other, in hopes of reaching the Turkish boats. Our — 
cavalry pursued them till the horses were up to their breasts — 
in water. Several thousands of Turks perished in the waves 
in sight of our soldiers, who watched them from the shore, — 
stupefied at their own work. This formidable triumph en- 7 
couraged the army to force the second line of intrenchments. — 
But that presented stronger obstacles than the first, and our — 
loss was much greater. Several excellent officers, Leturcq, — | 
Cretin, Duvivier, Guibert, among others, were mortally wounded; — 
but when the Turks left their intrenchments to cut off the heads” 7 
of our wounded and dead, Murat made a fresh charge, drove — 
them back into the works, scaled the ramparts along with them, — 
and decided the victory. All who did not yield were massacred — 
or thrown into the sea. Three thousand men who had barri- — 
caded themselves in the village and fort were taken prisoners 
the following day. Such was the second disaster of Aboukir; — 
it was perhaps more sanguinary than the first, but it could — 
neither blot out the remembrance of the former, nor above all 
could it neutralize its effects 1. 


} We may here remark that Bonaparte’s account of the victory of Aboukir — 
differs in many important points from that of Berthier. In the report sent 
to Mustafa-Pacha, after the disembarkation, dated 7 Sefir (July rzth), the 
Turkish army is estimated at only seven thousand men. A copy of the 
report may be found in Capefigue, L’Europe pendant le Consulat, tom. i. 
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~ When, after this battle, negotiations were entered into be- 
tween the French camp and the English fleet for the exchange 
of prisoners, Sidney Smith, actuated either by motives of re- 
venge or by a desire to discourage the French army, gave the 
bearer of the flag of truce a packet of newspapers addressed to 
Bonaparte. The general had only received one dispatch from 
the Directory during the previous ten months. 

He knew nothing of the affairs of Europe, and had only 
an indistinct idea of the state of France, through a letter which 


his brother Joseph had secretly sent him by a Greek named 


Bourbaki, pressing him to returnt. He spent the night in| 


eagerly devouring the newspapers. He read the sad history of 
reverses, of Italy lost, of France threatened; but the intelli- 
gence respecting the Directory was of far more importance 
to him. He saw power passing out of the hands of the di- 
rectors, and that they were in mortal conflict with an assembly 
eager to avenge themselves for their past humiliations. Ever 
since the reception of his brother Joseph’s letter, he had re- 
solved to return to Europe; the victory of Aboukir now enabled 
him to quit the command of his army. This secret determina- 
tion to leave Egypt explains his singular declaration before the 
battle of Aboukir, which so astonished Murat: ‘This battle 
will decide the fate of the world.’ The information he had 
derived from the newspapers decided him to realize his resolu- 
tion on the spot. 

His purpose was not for an instant shaken by any regret he 
may have felt at abandoning his brothers in arms. He com- 
municated his project to Berthier and Gantheaume, and gave 
them orders, with the greatest secrecy, to make ready the frigates 
Carrére and Muzron. When this was done he returned to 
Cairo, to take the necessary measures preparatory to his de- 
parture. Reports soon began to be circulated with regard to 
his determination, but he caused them to be contradicted, and 
gave out a proposed visit to Upper Egypt as the pretext of his 


1 The existence of this letter, affirmed first by Miot and the anonymous 
author of the Mémoires de Fouché, and afterwards denied by Bourrienne and 
other historians, has since been proved by the Mémoires of Joseph himself. 
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journey. At length, having assembled those whom he wished 


to take with him, he left the town, but instead of ascending the 
Nile, he took the contrary direction and went rapidly down 
towards Alexandria. It was not till he arrived at the sea shore, 
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on an unfrequented part of the beach, and had ascertained that 
the frigates were ready, that he openly spoke of his project. 
Turning to Eugéne de Beauharnais, he said, ‘Eugéne, you will 
soon see your mother again.’ ; 

Prince Eugéne assures us in his J/émotres that these words 
did not give him so much pleasure as might have been ex- 


pected. The circumstances attending this furtive departure 


explain the feelings of a young and generous heart. General 
Bonaparte may have believed that his presence was necessary 
in France, but it was unquestionably more so to the army, 
which had trusted to his genius, which was already considerably 
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weakened even by its victories, and which was on the point: . 


of having to engage with enemies far more formidable than the 
Turks, the English and Russian armies. 

Since he had involved it in this hazardous enterprise on his 
own responsibility, he was in honour bound to share its perils 
to the end... He could not believe in the possibility of sending 
effective reinforcements, nor could he be ignorant of the state 
of discouragement into which the army would be thrown by his 
desertion of it. ‘The flower of the army had perished in the: 
disastrous campaign of Syria, and he ended by robbing it of the 
few good officers who survived, and who constituted its real_ 
strength. He took with him Lannes, Murat, Berthier, Marmont, 
Andréossy, Duroc, Bessiéres, Lavalette; not to speak of Monge, 
Berthollet, Denon, men who were equally useful in another 
way. 

He left Kléber in command of a diminished and prostrated 
army. Wishing to avoid the reproaches which he knew’ he 
might expect from this general’s manly frankness, he assigned 
him a rendezvous which he knew he could not possibly attend.. 
Many times during the campaign in Syria, the strong common 
sense and independence of Kléber had been displayed in 
pointing out to Bonaparte the hazardous and chimerical nature 
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f of his projects. The instructions which the general-in- -chief 
left to be placed in Kléber’s hands contained the very sig- 
i nificant recommendation to treat for the evacuation of Egypt, 
B<if he should lose fifteen hundred men by the plague.’ In a 
- "proclamation addressed to the Divan of Cairo, ae eal eX- 
_ plained that the object of his departure was to ‘put himself 
_ at the head of his squadron;’ and he promised to return in two 
_ or three months. 
; Kléber felt great indignation at the treatment he received 
_ at the hands of his general-in-chief, who by a skilful manceuvre 
_ had thrust upon him the burden of a résponsibility, the glory of 
_which could never compensate for its danger. He showed, 
_ with all the clearsightedness of his high reason, and with the 


i area 


issue of the situation in which he had been left. But his letter, 
_which was addressed to the Directory, and which might have 
_ thrown a light on the romance of the expedition into Egypt of 
which it is impossible to calculate the effects, was intercepted by 
the English, and arrived in Paris too late; it was received by 
_ Bonaparte, First Consul. Fortune, which had in the meantime 
changed the accused into a judge, had prepared for each his 
_ recompense : for one the poniard of a fanatic, for the other the 
first throne of the world}. 


1 Bonaparte was all the more annoyed at Kléber’s complaints, as they 
_ were for the most part irrefutably just. He published the letter together 
with a detailed refutation of the charges brought against him, founded 
_ chiefly on statistics, in which numbers lend themselves complacently to the 
violence of his logic. A single example will serve to show the untruth- 
fulness of his assertions. His principal efforts are to prove that Kléber had 
exaggerated the weakness of the army, in order to induce the Directory to 
consent to a peace. Now three months before this, June 28, 1799, Bona- 
_ parte wrote himself to the Directory to press for reinforcements, and said : 
‘If you cannot possibly send us all this aid, we must make peace.’ In his reply 
to Kléber, he asserts that up to the 26th of September, 1799, the date 
of that general’s letter, the army had only lost four thousand five hundred 
men. Now in this same letter of the 28th of June, which he wrote to the 
Directory, he says: ‘ The enclosed statement will show you that the French army 
has lost, from our arrival up to the present time, five thousand three hundred and 


natural pain of a patriotic character, what would be the inevitable | 


forty-four men. Between the nionth of June and the day on which Kléber 
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cuar. xx, | wrote, the army had been diminished several times; they had lost the fouls 
igs ° hundred men who were in the peninsula of Aboukir at the time of the 
Turks’ landing ; according to most of the reports, from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred had been disabled in the battle of Aboukir; and they had lost the 
four or five hundred men who had accompanied Bonaparte to France, 

besides a considerable number who had died of the plague during these 
three months. Bonaparte then enters into long calculations, to prove that | 
‘in the month of September, 1799, the army of Egypt, including sick and 
wounded, must have reached twenty-eight thousand five hundred men. In his | 

| letter of the 28th of June, before the losses we have just enumerated had | 
occurred, making a calculation of the probable number of his troops founded ~ 
| on his past losses, he says: ‘ Next season we shall be reduced to fifteen thousand 7 
| men: from this number deduct two thousand sick, five hundred disabled, five 
| hundred workmen, who do not Jight, and we shall have twelve thousand men, 
| including cavalry, artillery, sappers, staff officers, etc.; with such forces we 
| cannot resist an attack by sea combined with one by the desert. : 
Kléber’s statements are strikingly confirmed by several papers of un=— 
questionable authenticity, published at the same time as his letter, in the — 
Intercepted Correspondence. Among others, 1°. The Report of Damas, Chief _ 
of the Staff, to the Minister of War, dated October 10, 1799, which states _ 
that the army was reduced to twenty-two thousand men, of whom six _ 
thousand were disabled; 2°. A Report of Poussielgue, Controller-General of — 
Finance, which gives a deplorable account of the distress of the army; 3°. A 2 
| letter from General Dugua to the Directors, in which he says: ‘ Bonaparte : 
has left us-without mmOnEY, without powder, without ball, and part of the 
troops without arms.’ 
Historians, who on this occasion have felt no scruples in ices the 
memory of Kléber, have contented themselves with servilely copying the 

recriminations of Napoleon. 
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Dunine General Bonaparte’s absence in Egypt great changes| 
had taken place in the situation of France. At home, a policy! 
of conspiracy and coups-d’éfat, inaugurated by the 18th Fruc-_ 
_tidor, had been continued by different parties, but henceforth. 
with less violence than intrigue, and without producing the | 
; same effect on the minds of the people; a plain proof of the | 
7 state of lassitude into which the nation had sunk. The fear| 
_ which the ill-sustained tyranny of the Fructidorians had at first 
inspired had given way to contempt, and a perpetual instability 
in the government as well as in public opinion had been the| 
natural consequence. Abroad, the ephemeral governments | 
which we had established in neighbouring countries, decorating | 
"with some tatters of republican legality the insolence and bru- | 
tality of military rule, had everywhere crumbled to pieces as| 
soon as a fresh coalition was announced. The people, whom 
we had boasted of liberating, and who by an abusive and 
vexatious administration had been brought to regret their former 
; masters, raised no arm in defence of institutions which had 
Breech dishonoured by all the pillage, violence and excess of 
military domination. 

_ The double invasion of Switzerland and the Papal States, 
which had been executed under Bonaparte’s direction a few 
_weeks previous to his departure for Egypt, had already gravely 
compromised the success of the negotiations commenced at 
-Rastadt; and the departure of the finest army and best generals 

of the Republic, at a time when their ‘presence was most neces- 
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sary to intimidate our enemies, had caused the complete failure 
of all attempts at reconciliation. England had no difficulty 
in rallying our ancient adversaries; Austria was burning to— 
exact vengeance for her former humiliations, and joyfully took | 
advantage of the opportunity; Germany joined the allies to 
reconquer the Rhenish Provinces; the King of Naples to drive 
the Revolution from his frontiers; and two new allies followed 


Turkey. 


a . . . q 
The renewal of hostilities was notified by the assassination of 


; 
their example—Turkey, whom our own policy had deliberately — 
driven into the camp of our enemies; and Russia, who ~ 
espoused their cause from the keen interest she had in : 


our plenipotentiaries at Rastadt; an atrocity which still leaves a — 


dark stain on the house of Austria. War had already com- 
menced in Italy, where the King of Naples, carried away by a 
long pent-up hatred, anticipated the signal, and lost his throne’ 
by his precipitation: Championnet entered Naples after a 


campaign as rapid as a military review, and added the Parthe- 5 


nopean to their list of short lived republics which we had 
founded in Italy. Almost at the same time, the King of Sar- 
dinia and the Grand-Duke of Tuscany were dethroned, and 
Piedmont was united to France. 

Owing to these conquests, which were more disastrous than 
defeats, the line we had to defend with our reduced army, when 


the allied troops advanced on us, extended from Amsterdam to — 
Naples. We were attacked at the same time in Switzerland, in © 


Holland, in Italy, and on the Rhine. To occupy Naples with 
a considerable part of our forces, whilst the Austrians and 
Russians were pouring in from every direction on the Adige, 
was a fault all the more unpardonable, because Bonaparte had 


often pointed it out as certain to involve the loss of our con- — 


quests. He was himself so fully convinced of the fatal con- 
sequences of such a plan, that he had not hesitated to disobey 
the Directory rather than carry it out, and yet it was afterwards 


undertaken with Schérer for commander-in-chief. The defeats 


which followed were so disastrous that Moreau himself could 
not repair them, when Schérer, overwhelmed by a sense of 
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his own incapacity, abandoned: the command of the army and} cuar. x1, 


_. é 2 

_Tetired amidst the hooting of the soldiers. All that he could 
7 do was to save the rest of the army by one of those incom- 
parable retreats in which skilfulness of dispositions, variety of 


_ resource, self-possession, and invincible steadiness rose to the. 


height of genius; but he did not succeed in joining Cham-. 


" pionnet’s army which Macdonald was marching back into North 


Italy, and which was crushed on the Trebia by Souvarow. 


Moreau, however, rallied the scattered remnants, and was 
obliged to confine his operations to keeping the line of the 
Apennines. Italy was lost for us, and the Italians remained 
‘to the end passive and almost indifferent spectators of a con- 
flict which only left them a choice between their old and their 
_hew oppressors. 

Our armies had not been more successful on the Rhine, 
where Jourdan had been beaten by the Archduke and compelled 
to cross the river. In Holland and in Belgium our situation 
was also serious. The Duke of York had landed at the head 
of an army of forty thousand English and Russians, and was 
threatening our provinces in the north. At home, civil war, 
kindled by the royalists, had broken out again in Brittany and 
Vendée, and was contributing its efforts to hasten our ruin. 
France was on the eve of an invasion. 

It was in the midst of these troubles that the elections of 
May, 1799, took place. Public opinion in France was almost 
unanimous in imputing these misfortunes to faults committed 

by the government, and to a certain extent it was so; though 
the Directory was by no means wholly, nor even principally 
responsible for the state of affairs. The result of the elections 
testified to this feeling in the minds of the people, and the 
Councils, vanquished and subdued since the 18th Fructidor, 
suddenly found their powerless opposition changed into a large 
majority, to which the confusion and stupefaction. of the go- 
-vernment, and the irritation of the nation against it, gave an 
‘irresistible strength in circumstances so critical. The Directory, 
feeling themselves arraigned as it were by this unmistakable 
expression of public feeling, dared not again have recourse to 
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the cynical revaneations << wien they had falsified the ‘ 
previous elections, and substituted their own nominees for the 3 
people’s candidates, by the coup-d’état of the 22nd Floréal. © 
The Councils, encouraged by the public cry which charged all 
our reverses to the incapacity of the Directory, seized this 3 
opportunity of revenge for the outrages of Fructidor. 3 
Their first care was to give Sieyés a seat in the Directory, in 4 
the place of Rewbell, whose term of office had just legally 
expired. Sieyés, who had only lately returned from Berlin, _ 
where he had displayed both tact and skill as an ambassador, 
was notoriously hostile to the policy of the government, aide 
was known to aim at something higher than a mere change of | 
individuals, and to have a system which, if carried out, would — 
establish a new order of things. Rewbell had become un- . 


| popular from his friendship for Schérer and his connection with — 
| the famous Rapinat, whose exactions had too amply justified his — 


name. ‘This friendship gave rise to unjust suspicions of Rew-— 
bell’s honesty ; suspicions without foundation, for he lived and 
died poor, but the instinct of the public had rightly attributed - 
to him the principal influence in the Directory since the 18th 
Fructidor, and he justly paid the penalty of his unintelligent ad- 


| ministration. Like all men whose understanding is inferior to 


\ 


their character, firmness with Rewbell degenerated into blind 
obstinacy, and attachment to principles into views so rigidly — 
exclusive in their narrowness that they were more fit for a sect 
than a political party. 

By the nomination of Sieyés a breach was made in the - 
Directory. ‘The Councils followed up their success by turning | 
out Treilhard, the validity of whose ‘election had been ques- 
tioned ; and they consummated their victory by forcing Merlin 
and Lareveilltre to resign. Barras, who was spared from his 
insignificance and because he was always found on the side of - 
the majority, was the only member of the ancient Directory who 
remained; and Gohier, Moulins, and Roger-Ducos, obscure _ 
men whose mediocrity could alarm no one, took the places of 
the retiring members. Such was the result of the day known 
as the 30th Prairial, which was a retaliation for the 18th Fruc- 
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tidor, and the coup-d’éat of the Legislative Body against the 
Directory. . 

; The revival of national feeling gave to the measures of 
defence all the energy and spirit which were needed to save 
France. Bernadotte, an intelligent politician as well as a dis- 
tinguished soldier, was named Minister of War; he reorganized 


all the services with admirable activity, and roused the patriotic |. 
zeal of both generals and soldiers. ‘The conscription which had |. 


just been voted had filled up the ranks of our armies. Bernadotte 
reviewed these recruits, and electrified them by his exhortations. 
‘Young men,’ he said, addressing them, ‘there will surely be 
found some great captains among you!’ These simple words 
were still enough to create heroes. The exhausted treasury 
found fresh funds in a forced loan, which had the defect of 
consecrating the principle of progressive taxation, that is to 
say, the introduction of arbitrary imposts. The Chouannerie, or 
royalist insurrection, was struck to the very heart by the law of 
hostages, an iniquitous measure which made the whole class of 
persons responsible for the excesses committed by the insur- 
gents. Popular societies were again formed, as in other times 
of great national danger; the surviving members of the old 
_Jacobin Club met at the Manége, in the same room in which 
our great assemblies formerly held their sittings. Our armies 
were again preparing to resume the offensive on all sides. 
. But the victory of the Councils, instead of appeasing party 
spirit, had only raised new hopes. The Constitution of the 
Year III had been regarded as an arm which each party in turn 
had seized in order to strike the others, Finding that they 
were being constantly deprived of this weapon, they attributed 
to the imperfections of the system the bad use they had made 
of it, and began to meditate its overthrow. The two principal 
defects of the Constitution of the Year III struck all keen-sighted 
men; sufficient light had been thrown upon them both, one by 
the permanent antagonism of the Councils and the Directory, 
the other in the ever-recurring conspiracy of one half of the 
Directory against the other half. These defects might easily 
have been remedied by a more exact definition of parliamentary 
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prerogatives on the one hand, and by the introduction of unity :. 


in the executive power on the other; but as each faction only. 


wanted power to make it their fortress, they found it easier to ~ 
proceed by making a clean sweep of all existing institutions. : 
The republicans of the Manége aimed at the re-establishment of 
the Jacobin Directorship. Their two leaders were the Generals — 
Jourdan and Augereau, the former an austere and rigid repub- 
lican, the other the turbulent hero of military demagogism. — 
Sieyés, a representative of the moderate party, by whom he had 


been sent to the Directory after his embassy to Berlin, to which 


was attributed the maintenance of Prussian neutrality, always — 


carried about in his pocket his famous plan of a constitution, of 
which everybody was talking, but which no one had ever seen. 
He had never been able to pardon the Constitution of the 
Year III for having supplanted this unappreciated masterpiece, 


the last outcome of his revolutionary experience. His position” 


at the head of a government which he was bent on overthrow- 
ing, his reputation, consecrated by a flattery of Mirabeau, and 


which he cleverly increased by the mystery in which he enveloped | 


himself, his undoubted superiority over his colleagues, and his: 
knowledge of men and parties, all gave him immense ad-= 


vantages as the chief of a conspiracy, and gathered around him 


not only the ambitious and the able, but all those who were 


weary of agitation and wished for a change that would ensure — 


more stability to the government and more tranquillity to them- 
selves. The oracular tone which he assumed, his haughty and 
sarcastic spirit, and his celebrity, due to a few telling phrases 
which, uttered at the commencement of the Revolution, had been 
re-echoed like axioms, had misled the public with regard to the 
poverty of his political conceptions, in the same way as the 
apparent simplicity of his habits and the reputed loftiness of his 
ambition had deceived them as to the motives which ruled 
this grasping priest. Sieyés had no difficulty in gaining an 
ascendancy over the feeble and wavering mind of his colleague 


Roger-Ducos, nor in winning over to his views a large majority — 


in the Council of the Ancients, composed in a great measure of 
those members of the Convention belonging to the Plain who, 


Bike himself, during the storm of ’93 had bowed their heads | in order 
to be forgotten, contenting themselves with the simple glory of 
_ living. His intentions were no sooner perceived and made known 
than that large class of society whose interest it is to ensure 


5 security and order placed their hopes in him, and turned con- 
; spirators in the name of conservative ideas. Such elements 
made this faction the strongest if not the most enterprising 


‘oe 


party, and all those who best knew how to judge from which 


quarter the wind was blowing, all those who either from 
ambition, disappointment, or experience, expected nothing 
_ more from the institutions of the Year III, Talleyrand, Reederer, 


Cambacérés, Regnault de Saint Jean d’Angély, Cabanis, 
Sémonville, Benjamin Constant, and even Daunou, naturally 


gave in their adhesion to it. 


The name of Barras had lost all political prestige. After 


_ having betrayed each party in turn, having adopted and aban- 


doned every opinion, he now represented only one thing, and 


that was immorality; but such was the state of public and 


private corruption that even this was still a force. Surrounded 
by a court of stock-jobbers and women of lost character, despised 
and worn out, but still enjoying a certain popularity from his 
easy manners, he thought of nothing but his personal safety, 
and went about from one to another full of anxiety and astonish- 
ment at finding that he was no longer feared, desperately trying 
intrigue, artifice and insinuations, making advances and offering 
pledges which no one believed in, and floating like foam on the 
surface of all parties. He had entered into negotiations with 
Louis XVIII through Fauche-Borel and David Monnier, and 


with his usual care for his own safety had obtained from him a 


guarantee of security, and magnificent promises ; but afterwards, 
fearing to be discovered, he informed his colleagues of the whole 
intrigue under pretext of enlightening them on the dangers of 
the Republic, though in reality to deceive them more easily and 
to turn his treachery to the best account by betraying every one 
at once. He had gradually retired from public work, only keep- 
ing in his own hands the direction of the police, which he used 
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as a shield, through the medium of Fouché, a minister worthy of 
such a master, and Réal his confidential friend. 


The Constitution of the Year III had now but two champions 3 


left in the Directory, Gohier, ex-Minister of Justice, an honest ~ 
and inoffensive man and a learned and upright judge, but devoid — 
of penetration and completely ignorant of men and affairs, and ~ 
one whom only the irony of fate could have led into politics. 
The second was General Moulins, a warm republican, but as 
inexperienced in politics as Gohier ; and he was unknown to the 
armies, and had no influence over the soldiers. The most 
melancholy feature of this history of the last days of the Repub 
lic is the sight of so much unavailing uprightness. and almost 
ludicrous virtue. Never was there a better example of the fact — 
that in certain situations good intentions avail’ nothing when 
they are not united to greatness of character, for the French 
Republic might perhaps have avoided Czesar had she but > 
possessed a Cato. 

In the Ministry these two men were principally supported by 
Bernadotte, the Minister of War, a man of great political ability 
and military skill, of a firm, active and enterprising mind, and | 


{one who, ambitious himself, had long since discovered the 
| ambition of Bonaparte. But Bernadotte, who besides was soon 


removed from power by the suspicious Sieyés, could not alone 


;make up for the insufficiency of a party from which Daunou 
| himself, the principal author of the Constitution, had separated, 


witnessing with silent and melancholy resignation the efforts 
which were being made to destroy his work. 

In order to carry out his plans and consolidate the govern- 
ment that he proposed to establish, Sieyés needed a practical 
man, an arm of which he should be the life and mover. While 
he was ambassador in Prussia he had thought of applying to one 
of the princes of the house of Brunswick, a choice which suffi- 
ciently proves the chimerical character of this singular man’s 
mind. The name of Brunswick was indissolubly associated with 
a manifesto which made them unpopular for ever in France. 
Later, he is said to have addressed a letter to Bonaparte, under 


cover of one from the eae d’affaires of Prussia at Constanti- 
nople, pressing him to return to France; but there is no proof 
that this letter ever reached its Beaination: He next tried 


_Bernadotte, whom he found in no humour to be his instrument. 
; Lastly, his thoughts turned on Joubert, whose firm and moderate | 


_ opinions and noble character had gained him the respect of all’ 
_ parties. But Joubert, who, in spite of his great services had not 
_ yet conquered a position which placed him on the highest level, 
_ had just been put in command of the Italian army, in order to’ 
_ furnish him with an opportunity of speedily achieving brilliant 
_ exploits. At the same time, in the hope of silencing his scruples 
and binding him more closely to a party whose intrigues were 
so distasteful to him that he had not hesitated to denounce 


_ Sieyés’ projects to Gohier, they brought about a marriage 


_ between him and a daughter of M. de Sémonville. 


_ While waiting till Joubert’s reputation had become sufficiently 
_ great to entitle him to a place at the head of the government, 

Sieyés resolved to strike a blow at the only party whose energy | 
_ appeared to him to be dangerous. This was the old Jacobin, 


party, which had begun to revive again since the 3oth Prairial, 


and the agitation of the clubs, principally that of the Manége,: 


was regaining something of its old influence over the people. 
This party and the Constitutionalists, headed by- Gohier and 


Moulins, were about to unite, when Sieyés perceived the danger 
and averted it by a series of arbitrary measures against the press: 
and the clubs. His two colleagues thus found themselves com-' 
promised and the Jacobins disarmed. ‘The principal journalists’ 
of the party were transported to Oléron by virtue of a simple’ 
decree (12 Fructidor), and the Manége was closed as well 
as all other places where popular societies held meetings.. 


Nobody was moved by this. Owing to the terrible recollections 
left by the Reign of Terror, any law could be infringed without 
exciting indignation in France, by merely invoking the phantom 


of Terrorism. Jourdan did his best to obtain from the Councils. 
a declaration that ‘the country was in danger;’ but this: 


motion, which would have led to the substitution of a dic- 
tatorship of the Assemblies for the government of the Directory, 
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cuar. x, | was lost, and the faction of the Manége was left broken up 2 
and subdued. , 

The Sieyés party continued to increase in numbers. and — 
strength; but the premature death of Joubert, killed at Novi at 
the head of his soldiers on the first day of the campaign, gave 
ita check. Sieyés tried to win Moreau but could not succeed, 
for weak and irresolute as he was, he had an honesty of purpose ~ 
which saved him from this temptation, though his want of 4 
initiative and decision rendered him useless*. After this refusal — 
Sieyts was obliged to put off the execution of his projects. 

Meanwhile our armies, owing to the warlike spirit which 
Bernadotte had aroused, and to the genius and intrepidity of — 
its chiefs, had again been victorious at all points except in Italy, 
where we were reduced to the defensive. Masséna, in a fort- 
night’s remarkable campaign known under the summary name 
of the battle of Zurich, had completely routed the Austrians and ~ 
Russians; and General Brune, after having defeated the Duke 
of York at Berghen and at Castricum, had forced him to 

| capitulate. Holland and Switzerland were both freed; and 
though we were not successful in Italy, at least our frontier of 
the Alps was still intact, and Championnet had made it an im- 
penetrable barrier. . 

A few days after the announcement of these victories a 
messenger of state, sent to the Councils by the Directory, was 
introduced with some solemnity into the room where the Five 
Hundred were sitting. In the midst of a profound silence the 
President read to the Assembly the bulletin of the victory of 
Aboukir, which the government had just received from General 
Bonaparte. ‘The news was welcomed with three rounds of 
applause. It was a long time since the Directory had received 
dispatches from him. Nothing was known of the situation of 
our army in Egypt, except from foreign countries; and the 
mystery which hung over the fate of this adventurous expedition, 
far from diminishing the interest felt in the soldiers and their 


i. It is well known that they offered to make me Dictator of ae 
before Bonaparte, and that I refused.’ Declaration taken from Moreau’s 
trial. 
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chief, created an inexpressible anxiety in all minds. Their 
names, which were repeated in connection with monuments of 
‘this antique and mysterious country, had gathered round them 
a halo of poetry, which was increased by the distance, the peril, 
_and the vague uncertainty which enveloped them like the smoke 
of battles. The army of Egypt was only seen through the two- 
fold mirage of the desert and history. Popular imagination, 
_ which transforms all that occurs at the will of a fancy which is 
, ~ far from being always equitable, had already created a legend 
out of this great enterprise, in which Bonaparte and the army of 
Italy were said to have been deported into Egypt by a govern- 
ment jealous of their glory. The exzle of Bonaparte was a con- 
secrated expression for all popular orators. They extolled his 
disinterestedness and patriotism, and they pitied him for having 
escaped the fate of Hoche only to end his days in a still more 
_ miserable manner. 
This explains the extraordinary effect produced by the news 
of the victory of Aboukir, the real importance of which was 
greatly exaggerated. The following day the Monz/eur published 
Bonaparte’s accounts of his previous exploits: the campaign of 
Syria, the battle of Mount Thabor, and the pretended destruction 
of Acre with all the clever artifice and theatrical exaggerations 
with which the report was coloured. The Directory, who in the 
course of the preceding season had had to announce more 
defeats than victories, purposely gave great publicity to this 
report. The JZoniteur was still publishing Berthier’s more 
minute accounts of these events, when on the 15th of October it 
gave a piece of intelligence by the side of which everything else 
appeared insignificant. Bonaparte had landed at Fréjus; he 
had been welcomed with transports of joy by the inhabitants of 
the town; they had allowed him to dispense with the observa- 
tion of the sanitary laws, and he was already on his way to Paris, 
saluted everywhere by the enthusiasm of the people. 
The general was in truth in France again, after a long and 
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the Five Hundred after the 30th Prairiql—See the Moniteur of the 8th of 


July, 1799. 
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cuar. x | painful voyage dicing which he had ae ene English 
cruisers with that surprising and miraculous fortune which never 
seemed to forsake him in circumstances where success depended ~ % 
on chance only. He had been obliged to put in for two or” 
three days at Corsica, and while there he had quickly made 
himself acquainted with the state of affairs and the situation 
of the different political parties. His determination had been id 
taken on the day he resolved to leave Egypt. He came back 4 
more than ever possessed by the secret thought, which had 7 
followed him for two years, and had never left him even in the — 
depths of the desert. He was resolved to resort to any means — 
in order to seize the reins of power. But whom to choose for : 
auxiliaries in such a chaos of factions? On whom to rely? 
However low the Republic had fallen, and however much the 
country was rent by party spirit, would men be found capable 
of renouncing the generous aims of the Revolution to attach’ 
themselves to the fortunes of a soldier? Or, would he be obliged 
to join some particular party, serve its interests, espouse its © 
aims, submit to its terms? j = 
The different political parties were at that time so completely 
broken up, that his isolation was a strength rather than a dis- 
advantage to him, for it gave him an appearance of disinterest- 
edness and impartiality which promised him supporters in all 
camps. He was in fact perfectly disinterested ‘in all party 
quarrels, in the sense that he only thought of himself. In- 
dependently of partisans of every shade of opinion whom his 
position ensured him, he could count on the support of all 
those who like himself pursued only personal ends, and on the 
soldiers, the great majority of whom were his beforehand, because 
his rise was a pledge of their own influence in the state. During 
his absence his brothers Joseph and Lucien, either in obedi- 
ence to his instructions, or else only following the suggestions 
of self-interest, had done everything to prepare the way,— Joseph, 
by managing all in authority with great diplomatic skill, and 
making himself agreeable even to the most opposite characters 
by the optimism of his apparent good nature; and Lucien, by 
throwing himself into the conflict, and using all his efforts to 
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4 
Beiiply « discords and the euee disorganization, He had 


been elected Deputy to the Five Hundred, and had there ac-| 
quired, from his passionate and florid eloquence and incessant | 
activity, as well as his brother’s name, an influence which could, 
“hot be overlooked. Josephine herself had formed certain 
friendships which were useful to the ambitious general. With 
a truly feminine calculation, and to shield herself from the 
accusations of her enemies, she had formed an intimacy with | 
honest Madame Gohier, whose virtuous reputation was pro-| 
_verbial. This precaution was not unnecessary with a view to. 

her irritated husband whose pride and jealousy had suffered’ 
severely from the scandalous reports which had pursued him | 
into Egypt. Josephine had thus acquired for Bonaparte the | 
confiding good-will of Gohier, who had aie been named 


_ President of the Directory. 


It was to him that the general paid his first visit in Paris. 


Notwithstanding his enthusiastic welcome in his triumphal 


_ march through France, he felt some uneasiness about the way. 
in which he would be received after having abandoned his army. 
_ without permission; for the final success of his projects de-’ 


pended to a certain extent on the way in which this was to 


be taken. ‘ President,’ he said to Gohier, ‘the news I received: 
in Egypt was so alarming that I did not hesitate to leave the. 


army and come and share your perils.’ ‘ The danger was great, 


general,’ replied Gohier, ‘but we have gloriously surmounted it. 


You have come in time to join us in celebrating the triumph of 
your companions-in-arms.’ The next day (October 17) the 


Directory received him in state. The general repeated his. 


explanation, and added, as he placed his hand on his sword, 
“that he would never draw it for any other cause than the defence 
of the Republic and tts government.* The Directory replied by 
words of welcome which only half concealed the feelings of 
‘uneasiness and distrust to which his sudden. and unexpected 
return had ‘given rise. 
The Paris public, however, far from participating in these 


eee PicOus, ve, like the rest of France, carried away by the. 


1 Memoir of Gohier, 
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impulse of enthusiasm to such an extent that those who _ 
witnessed it were never able to forget it. At Lyons, a piece © 
entitled Zhe Return of the Hero was written in honour of him. ~ 
It was the phrase of the moment. He was the general subject — 
of conversation, the object of all hopes. The newspapers talked — 
of nothing else, and repeated his least words. There was only © 
one man left in the Republic, and it was he. His absence had _ 
been the single cause of our misfortunes, and his return was to — 
put an end to them all. All trouble was over; his presence — 


| would re-establish order at home and assure victory abroad. 


This nation of artists and soldiers, who with a vivid imagination 
possessed the unbounded ambition of young democrats, humili- 
ated and disgusted by the paltry intrigues and mediocrity of the 
men who. had governed for the two previous years, were deter- 
mined to have a hero, and eagerly made one out of the man who © 
presented himself to them, liberally ascribing to him every merit: 
and every virtue, without considering the considerable share hé~ 


|had in the errors with which they most bitterly reproached the 


Directory. And yet, who-had drawn the Directory into this 
system of conquest? Who had urged it, at the 18th Fructidor, _ 
into the fatal path of coups-d’éfa/? Who had inaugurated the 
usurpation of civil power by the military? Who had undertaken 
the hazardous enterprise of founding those ephemeral Republics 
which had been the first cause of our reverses? Who had taken 
away the best of our armies at a time when they were most 
needed? A moment’s reflection would have led them to re- 
cognize Bonaparte’s share in the work. But experience is of little 
use to a people as infatuated in their admiration as in their 


execration. What in reality they could not pardon in the 


members of the Directory was, not their imprudent and ini+ 
quitous policy, but their want of success.. It was not Bona-: 
parte’s genius, but his fortune that they admired; it was his 


j lucky audacity, and a sword counted invincible. Men of in- 


telligence, as well as the masses, shared.the influence of this 
enthusiasm. From the time of his arrival he had a sort of 
court around him composed of the principal men of all the — 
different parties. He seldom appeared in public, and carefully 
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abstained from showing himself to the masses, who were eager 
to catch a glimpse of his features: his box at the theatre had a 
grating before it, and by these efforts to render himself invisible 
he was all the more present to their curiosity. He changed his 

military uniform for the costume of the Institute, as if to render 
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homage to learning and throw a cloak over the projects imputed |-+ 


o him. Distinguished men, however, were received by him with | 
— affability ; he encouraged them to talk freely and explain 
their plans, feigning a readiness to adopt them. With them he 
mre times expressed his real views, and sometimes those he 
wished them to attribute to him. His modest house in the 
ue de la Victoire was thronged with visitors of every rank, 
attracted thither by the same motive which induced him to seek 
their society,—the desire to penetrate his intentions and designs. 
There were seen there the friends of Sieyés by the side of those 
of Gohier and Bernadotte, the men of the Manége by the side 
of the adherents -of Barras, besides men of letters, savants, 
Rrtists, and all the the most distinguished eee of the 


q 


army. 
i The far-seeing Talleyrand was among the first to join the 
crowd, and Bonaparte was far too clever a diplomatist to refer 
to his treachery with respect to the projected embassy to Con- 
stantinople, and gave him a most friendly reception. Régnault 
de Saint Jean d’Angély, whom Bonaparte had employed and 
appreciated in Italy and Malta; Roederer, a politician of marked 
subtlety and dexterity, whose experience had led to scepti- 
cism, and who, to use an expression of the time, had wound 
himself snakelike through all parties; Réal, a witty man of the 
world, whose talents as an orator and a writer, and especially his 
place as a Commissioner of the Directory in the administration 
of the Department of the Seine, gave him an importance which 
might be turned to good account; Cabanis, Mirabeau’s old 
friend, who must have repented later of his co-operation in a 
work of which he did not foresee all the consequences ; Volney, 
an illustrious savant, who afterwards tried in vain to escape the 
forced honours of the Imperial Senate; and lastly, Admiral 
Bruix, ex-Minister of the Navy, one of the shrewdest of men, 
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were, with Talleyrand, Bonaparte’s most intimate counsellors. 
But even these were not much in his confidence, for such a man 
might have familiars, but no real confidants. The members of 
the Directory, Gohier, Roger-Ducos, and especially Moulins, — 
who was at the head of the War Office, were among his most | 
assiduous visitors, and constantly consulted him, as also did 
Cambacérés, the Minister of Justice, who had the same weak- 
ness for him that jurists of all ages have had for power, and 
Dubois de Crancé, Bernadotte’s successor. As for Fouché, the | 
favourite minister of Barras, suspecting a conspiracy with the 
subtle keenness of a detective, restless at seeing an intrigue 
formed from which he was excluded, but not daring to oppose 
a plot which appeared so sure of a speedy success, he over-— 
whelmed the general with protests of his devotion, though with — 
the clear intention of betraying him later, should events turn out — 
ill. All the best soldiers of the Republic flocked round Bona2- 
parte, independent of political opinions; some because they 
regarded him as the best representative of their interests and 
their fame; others because they wanted to penetrate his plans _ 
as a guide for their own conduct. This class included’men who 
were almost openly hostile to him, such as Augereau, Jourdan, — 
and Bernadotte; and among the first were not only the generals 
such as Lannes, Marmont, Berthier, and Murat, who had accom- | 
panied him from Egypt, but also many other officers who, like 
Macdonald and Beurnonville, had made their reputation under 
other chiefs. | 
But a more illustrious name than any of these was soon after 
added to the list of his visitors; Moreau, who had once been 
regarded as his rival, and who now, exasperated against the 
Directory for deliberately exposing him after a long disgrace to” 
inevitable reverses, began to pay his court to Bonaparte. The _ 
first time they met was at Gohier’s. Until then the two great 
captains had never seen each other. Bonaparte made the first 
advances, with a courteousness of manner which would probably. 
have been less cordial, had Moreau lost nothing of his former 
renown. It was noticed that before they spoke each looked at. 
the other in silence, as if to complete by that rapid glance the — 
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idea which they had respectively formed of one another. 
_ Bonaparte was the first to speak: he expressed in the most 
flattering terms. the* impatience he had felt to make Moreau’s 
acquaintance. The latter received these advances with his 
accustomed simplicity, and they talked together for some time 
on the military art and its chances. A few days later Bonaparte 
called on him, taking him as a present a magnificent piece of 
damask which he had brought from the East; and, owing to 
- Moreau’s rancour towards the Directory, he easily gained an 
_ ascendancy over the mind of a man who, though eminent as an 
_ Officer, was a perfect stranger to politics. But with his charac- 
teristic scruples Moreau, while he placed himself at Bonaparte’s 
disposal, refused to listen to an explanation of his plans. 
General Bonaparte thus saw himself surrounded by men who 
could give him information on all points, and from whom he 
could choose his agents. But things could not long remain 
stationary, without risking the success of the enterprise. It was 
necessary to prepare for action. Before making the necessarily 
hazardous attempt of forcibly attacking existing institutions, 
Bonaparte tried to ascertain whether it would be possible for 
him to get into the government by legal and regular ways. 
He felt an intense antipathy to Sieyés. Madame Bonaparte 
openly spoke of him as her husband’s dée-norre. Sieyés was in 
- fact the only man who by his character and position was able to 
place an obstacle in the way of the realization of his projects. 
Nor was the director’s aversion to the general less strong, for 
_ their respective situations rendered them natural enemies. They 
had both too much penetration not to understand one another, 
and each felt that the difficulty lay not so much in overcoming 
their mutual antipathy, as in reconciling their respective aims. 
Sieyés met Bonaparte at a dinner where the general pretended 
not to see him. ‘Do observe,’ cried Sieyés, in anger, ‘that 
insolent little fellow’s behaviour towards a member of a govern- 
ment which ought to have had him shot.’ Bonaparte’s first 
idea was to get himself named a member of the Directory in the 
place of Sieyés, by allying himself to the Constitutional party, 
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‘and finding one pretext or another for disputing the legality of | 
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|his adversary’s election. He openly proposed this to Gohier — 
and Moulins; but as he was not forty years old, the age required J 
by the Constitution for all members of the Directory, neither — 


of them would listen to the proposal. 


But neither this proposition nor the significant persistence 


with which he urged it, seemed sufficient to give them an effectual 


warning against the general’s projects. The only precaution — 
suggested to them by what he had done, was to remove him 


from Paris by offering him a command from the Directory, in 
the vain hope that he would accept it and thus rid them of his 
presence, This middle course was adopted in spite of the 
opposition of Sieyés, and especially that of Barras, who ex- 
claimed when he heard it, ‘that the little Corporal had made 
a large enough fortune in Italy not to care about returning,’ 
alluding to the profits the general had received from the mines 


of Hydria. This remark was repeated to Bonaparte, and when ~ 


the government made him the offer he replied, with a defiant — 


glance at Barras, ‘ that if he had made a fortune in Italy, it was 
not at the expense of the Republic.’ He refused the appoint- 


ment, assigning as a reason the shattered state of his_health ~ 


and his need of rest. 
After the failure of this attempt Bonaparte applied to the 
members of the Manége, the party in favour of a republican 


dictatorship; Bernadotte had allied himself more closely to this 


party ever since Sieyés, to get rid of so keen an observer, had 
driven him out of the ministry. He formed with Augereau and 
Jourdan a sort of military triumvirate, round which were 
gathered the scattered remnants of Jacobinism. This party re- 
presented as nearly as possible the former opinions of Bona- 
parte; it suited his despotic disposition, which could not bear 
the restraint of constitutional scruples; it possessed immense 
energy and traditions of government, and a rare discipline ; its 
members knew how to act, to organize, and to command; and 
if they were hated by a very considerable portion of the nation, 
they were still popular with the lower orders, whom they had 
enriched with the spoils of the nobility. They were in favour 


too with the soldiers, who were certain of. their influence to 
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_ prevent the return of the emigrants, But Joseph tried in vain 


to seduce Bernadotte, who was both his friend and his brother- 
in-law. Bernadotte remained inflexible, though more from ri- 
valry of ambition than from any hostility of principle. Between 
the collective dictatorship which was Bernadotte’s dream, and a 
dictatorship of one which Bonaparte was aiming at, there was little 
difference beyond a question of time, for the first necessarily 
leads to the second, and is often more fatal in its consequences. 

Bonaparte tried a new combination. Fouché, more and more 
uneasy at seeing that his patron Barras was not on good terms 
with a party whose power was in the ascendant, resolved to 
effect a reconciliation between the two former friends. Bona- 
parte owed a great deal to Barras. It was through him that he 
had obtained his command at the 13th Vendémiaire, and after- 
wards his nomination as General-in-Chief of the army of Italy. 
Their intimacy had commenced at the siege of Toulon; they 
had risen together, and experienced the same trials, Though 
Fouché was not exactly a credulous man in matters of senti- 
ment, he somehow hoped that the close connection established 
between these two by common antecedents, the recollection of 
mutual services, and perhaps also the revival of an old affection, 
would enable them to forget their more recent grievances, and 
to work together. Barras consented to take the first step, and 
invited Bonaparte to dine at the Luxembourg. But the result 
of the interview was by no means what Fouché had hoped for. 
Neither Bonaparte nor Barras showed the least cordiality, but 
each treated the other with caution and reserve, and kept on the 
defensive, as if better to view his antagonist. At length Barras 
introduced the subject which was uppermost in the thoughts of 


_ both, though they had carefully abstained from all allusion to it ; 


ye. a 


but he touched it in a vague and indirect manner, speaking in 
general terms, as if to force Bonaparte to make the first ad- 
vances, before he committed himself. ‘The Republic,’ he said, 


_ ‘is falling to pieces, it cannot long continue in this state. We 


must make a great change, and name Hédouville President. 


You will join the army. For my part, I am ill, unpopular, and 
worn out. I am only fit for private life.’ Hédouville was an 
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obscure general, though not without merit, who in later life dis- 
played the qualities of an excellent administrator ; he was then 


the pro/égé of Barras, as he had previously been of Hoche, and — 


his name was merely mentioned by the speaker to draw out his 
interlocutor. Bonaparte, who felt by no means inclined to yield | 


confidence in one who reposed so little in himself, fixed his — 


eyes on Barras, who remained utterly disconcerted. The con- © 


versation dropped there. A few minutes after the general left 
his host and went to call on Sieyés, to tell him he-would work 
with no one but him. 

Talleyrand, Rcederer, and Cabanis, who were common friends _ 
of Sieyés and Bonaparte, struck with the advantages to be 


Eh Mirek Fie 


gained by a union between these two men, the strength each — 


would give to the other, and the facility they would have in the 
realization of their projects, had often deplored the distance and 


mistrust which kept them apart. They regretted their mutual — 


aversion all the more deeply, from not understanding its true 


cause. With a perfect indifference to the conflicting ambition 


of the two rivals, they only thought of the success of: the 
common enterprise, and so long as,one succeeded, their own 
end being gained, they cared very little which of the two was 
sacrificed. They had tried several times to conquer the mutual 
prejudices of these two men, and make them- understand that 
neither could do anything without the other. But the incom- 
patibility was between their pretensions, and not their persons. 
Besides, it was only a few days since Sieyés had talked of 


having Bonaparte shot for an infringement of military law, and 


that Bonaparte had proposed that Sieyés should be dismissed 
from office because he was sold to Prussia; from this to a close 
alliance the transition was not easy. However marked the tact 
and skill of the peacemakers, the intractable pride and ambition 
of the two men would probably have caused them to fail, had 
not necessity spoken more powerfully than their counsels. The 
risk of being anticipated made it urgent to take some course of 
action. Joseph and Cabanis at last obtained Sieyés’ consent to 
meet the general. It was, however, unwillingly given, for Sieyés 
had a presentiment that Bonaparte would only accept him as a 


tool, and would get rid of him as soon as possible after the 
victory. ‘I know,’ he said, ‘the fate that awaits me; after he 
‘ as succeeded he will separate org his colleagues and stand in 


‘front of them, as Iam doing now.’ And, suiting the action to 


‘pushed them behind him}. p 
i A presentiment that was perfectly justified, for the consent he 


had just given involved his political doom. As soon as the 


“coupad état had taken place, it was evident that the lion’s share 
j would fall to the most popular man, and the general was so} 
infinitely more so than the director, that he would never be able 
_ to force a division of authority, which would besides have been 
; incompatible with such a character as his. Bonaparte had then 
every interest in overcoming his aversion for an alliance with 
_a rival, who sooner or later would be at his mercy. To the 
evident advantages which this alliance offered him was added 
another which was not without valué in his eyes; he found a 
conspiracy all ready; it had been long organized, and counted a 
considerable number of disciplined adherents, possessed powerful 

means of action, and a watch-cry known to the public; to which 

in short nothing was wanting but a man of action. He was all 
the better prepared to appreciate a machine thus wound up, 

from his repeated failures with others, for, notwithstanding his 

later assertions that he had rejected offers on all sides, his 


unsuccessful attempts menaced him with an isolation that would 


have condemned him to complete impotence. Actuated by 
these motives the general no longer hesitated to: make the first 
advances to Sieyés, and the director accepting his overtures in 
“spite of the usurpation which he foresaw, deserved all the con- 
tempt and oblivion into which he was destined to fall after his 
miserable victory. The conspiracy was already so well organized, 
that the very evening on which Bonaparte called to make his 
proposals to Sieyés it was agreed between the two that in eight 
or ten days the decisive blow should be struck. 
The next day, when Barras was rebuked by his friends Réal 
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and Fouché, whom Bonaparte had informed of their interview, 
he perceived that in trying to be over skilful he had mismanaged 
the affair, and immediately sought out the general and tried to. 
appease him and regain the old footing. But it was too late. e 
Bonaparte only replied to his protests by observations as little 
serious, as those which Barras had himself made the day before, — 
and maintained an impenetrable reserve. tt 
He was already occupied in preparations for the execution of 
the plot. Through the two directors who were his accomplices — 
he had the aid of a portion of the government, and he was — 
assured of non-interference from that quarter; through Sieyés — 
he could count on a majority in the Council of Ancients; 
through his brother Lucien, whom his triumphal return had~ 
been the means of raising to the Presidency of the Five Hundred, 
he could. ensure an understanding with a few devoted men in 
that Council; through Réal, admitted into the conspiracy not-_ 
withstanding his intimacy with Barras, he had the municipalities — 
and the administration of the Department of Paris; through 
Fouché, who was in the secret without having been openly 
taken into the confidence of the conspirators, and who worked — 
with all the zeal of a volunteer, taking care however not to 
commit himself irrevocably till he was sure of victory, he had 
the connivance of the police, shown in a determination to hear 
nothing and see nothing of his proceedings. Lastly, through 
the contractors, who were the financial aristocracy of the time, 
he had, it is said, two millions of francs to meet his first re- 
quirements. He undertook the military force himself, and had 
very little difficulty in winning over the officers and generals. 
In the garrison of Paris there were two regiments of dragoons 
that had belonged to the army of Italy, and who were passion- 
ately attached to his person. A third regiment was gained over 
by Murat, who had come out of its ranks. They were also sure 
of the forty adjutants of the National Guard who had all been 
appointed by Bonaparte himself after the 13th Vendémiaire, as 
well as the greater part of the officers of the Guards of the 


Council and Directory. Here were elements of great force 
already prepared. 


The greater part of the generals were already in the con- 
-spiracy. Moreau had not formally joined in the plot, but he 
was not less implicated in it, and in fact implicated in the worst 
possible way, for he knew nothing of the work in which he was 
aking part. When Bonaparte wished to explain his plans, 
Moreau interrupted him by saying, ‘that he did not want to be 
let into the secret, but that, like others, he was tired of the yoke 
of lawyers, and put himself and his aides-de-camp at the 
“general's service.” Macdonald and Sérurier made the same 
“engagement. There was no need to enroll the generals who 
had accompanied Bonaparte from Egypt. Lefebvre remained, 
an excellent soldier with a very poor head, two things which are 
by no means incompatible. Lefebvre commanded the division 
of Paris, and swore on every occasion that he would die for the 
Republic and exterminate its enemies, and Moulins and Gohier 
blindly believed in him. Bonaparte, who had a better know- 
ledge of such men, saw no necessity for speaking to Lefebvre 
long beforehand, but waited for an opportunity of making pro- 
‘positions to him suddenly at the last moment, without giving 
him any time for reflection. Less explicit proposals couched 
in language sufficiently vague to be denied in case of need, were 
made to the officers of lower rank. Murat undertook this work 
‘with the officers of the cavalry, and Lannes was entrusted with 
the same mission in the foot regiments. Marmont directed his 
attention to the artillery, which he had once commanded with 
honour, and Berthier was charged with the superior officers *. 

- Inthe meantime Bonaparte spared no pains to lull the minds 
of the only two directors who were likely to embarrass him. 
‘He was even skilful enough to increase their sense of security 
as the decisive moment approached; and this he did so success- 
fully, that the day before the 18th Brumaire their confidence in 
him was unlimited. They had not the slightest suspicion of 
‘what was preparing, though all Paris knew of the conspiracy, 
and it was openly spoken of in public meetings. If any allu- 
‘sion.was made to it before them, they replied by a smile of pity 
and a shrug of the shoulders. They laughed immoderately at 
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poor Sieyés, who had been spending his time in learning to ride. 
on horseback. Moulins continued to come every morning to” 
consult with the general, and the latter took a pleasure in ex- 
plaining military affairs to him, while Gohier’s society seemed” 
to have become one of the necessities of his life. He was lavish 
in his expressions of friendship and attachment, which were all. 
the more flattering because he was usually so sparing of them, 
Gohier was continually receiving little notes from Josephine, 
and Bonaparte often came to dine with him without an invita- 
tion; he had even engaged to do so without ceremony the” 
very day on which the blow was to be struck’. 
On the 15th Brumaire (Nov. 6, 1799) a banquet was given 
by the Councils in the Church of St. Sulpice, in honour of the” 
general’s return. This banquet, which was proposed by the 
Council of Ancients, was violently opposed by that of the Five 
Hundred, on account of the current reports with regard to 
Bonaparte’s intentions, and they were obliged to defray the ex- 
penses by private subscriptions, in order to avoid discussion 
that would have been inconvenient for the fame which they 
intended to honour. Gohier took the head of the table. Moreau 
sat close to his rival, but he appeared to be there rather to add 
to his triumph than to share in it. The banquet was mortally 
solemn and silent. A cloud seemed to hang over the festival, 
and there was very little conversation. A few commonplace 
remarks were coldly exchanged between the guests, amongst 
whom were found the plotters of the conspiracy and those who 
were to be its victims; all were full of anxiety, uneasiness, and 
mistrust, and their minds were wholly engrossed by an event 
which might have such terrible consequences. Bonaparte had a 
small loaf and half a bottle of wine brought to him by his aide- 
de-camp, Duroc; an insulting and pusillanimous precaution 
which, to any close observer, would have betrayed the thoughts 
that occupied his mind% It was under the influence of the 
same suspicions that, on leaving Lyons for Paris, he took the 
Bourbonnais road, knowing that he was expected through Bur- 
gundy. The conspirator is always in fear of plots and snares. He 
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talked very little during the banquet and ate scarcely anything. 
At the end of half an hour he rose, walked slowly round the 
table with Berthier, stopping now and then to say a few words 
© a guest, and then escaped by a side door. 

_ From thence he hastened to Sieyés, to arrange with him the 
last preliminaries of the plot. They agreed that the Councils 
should be removed from Paris, so as to deprive them of all 
means of influencing the mob, and also in the hope of more 
easily intimidating them. ‘The framers of the Constitution of 
the Year III, remembering the frequent attacks of the people 
on the Assemblies, had invested the Council of Ancients with 
power to pass such a measure. It was accordingly decided 
that the Ancients, through Sieyés, should issue a decree trans- 
ferring the seat of the Councils to St. Cloud. The reason 
alleged for the measure was the existence of a Jacobin con- 
spiracy, of which Sieyés had openly spoken for several months 
past ; a pretext infallibly successful even in the present day, 
thanks to the recollections left by the Terror. The same decree 
was to give Bonaparte command of the Paris division of the 
National Guard and the guard of the Legislative Assembly, 
thus placing all the military force in his hands. As soon as 
the Councils were assembled at St. Cloud, the resignations of 
Sieyés and Roger-Ducos were to be sent in, then those of Barras, 
Gohier, and Moulins, which were to be obtained by fair means 
or foul. The Directory being thus dissolved, they would 
compel the Councils to name a Provisional Consulate, com- 
posed of Bonaparte, Sieyés, and Roger-Ducos, to form a sort 
of dictatorship, charged with the framing of a new Consti- 
tution. 

What was this Constitution to be, which was to embody the 
policy of the immense change about to be accomplished? 
This question remained vague: except that the power was 
to be divided between the three Provisional Consuls, who 
reserved to themselves the right of establishing the basis of the 
new régime, there is no evidence that anything was settled. 
Neither Sieyés, nor Roederer, whom he had persuaded to under- 
ake the difficult task of indoctrinating the general, and who 
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had every evening long political conversations with Bonaparte 
on the subject of the future government’, seemed to think 
of taking any guarantee against his flagrant ambition. Each 
stipulated for his own interest and his own advantage; none 
thought of stipulating for liberty. Sieyés contented himself | 
with general promises; perhaps he was vain enough to imagine 
that he should be able to impose his famous plan of a Con= 
stitution on the general, or perhaps he felt that any precaution 
would be useless with such a colleague, and was resigned to 
yield all to him without resistance. The question of what the 
constitution should be was only discussed in theory. Bonaparte, 
whose interest it was to avoid all allusion to it till after victory; 
easily eluded it by affecting to be guided on this point entirely 
by his learned colleague. 

These resolutions having been paed by the heads of the 
conspiracy, the Commission of the Council of Ancients, presided 
over by Cornet, one of the conspirators, spent the whole night 
between the 8th and gth of November, with shutters and curtains 
closely drawn”, in drawing up the Articles, in order that the 
Council might have nothing to do but to vote them. The 
Council of Ancients was to meet at seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, that of the Five Hundred at eleven o'clock, and care was 
taken that no notices should be sent to those members whose 
independence or hostility they had reason to fear. Bonaparte, 
on his side, was preparing for the part he had to play. In 
anticipation of a command which he had not yet received, and 
giving as a pretext a review, he invited the generals and 
superior officers, whose services he required, to come to his 
house, Rue de la Victoire, at six o’clock the next morning, on 
the 18th Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799). 

The following morning, at the appointed hour, a crowd of 
officers of every grade, in full ‘uniform, thronged the streets 
leading to the general's house. Among them were seen the 
forty adjutants of the National Guard, assembled as if for the 
performance of some civic duty. Moreau figured in the first 
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anks, and with him were Macdonald, Sérurier, Murat, Lannes, 
Andréossy, and Berthier. Lefebvre had only been informed of 
the orders at midnight. Meeting with a large number of 
cavalry, and being astonished to find so many troops abroad 
without orders from himself, he stopped Colonel Sébastiani and 
asked for an explanation; the colonel replied by referring 
him to Bonaparte. He was in a state of irritation when he 
met the latter. ‘ Well! Lefebvre,’ said Bonaparte, ‘you, one of 


hands of these lawyers? Here is the sword I wore at the 
Pyramids, I give it to you as a pledge of my esteem and con- 

fidence.’ ‘Let us throw the lawyers into the river,’ replied 
efebvre. 

Bonaparte tried the same means with Bernadotte, whom 
Joseph had just brought in, and whose plain clothes appeared 
like a protest in the midst of such brilliant uniforms. But 
Bernadotte was a different man from Lefebvre, and was not to be 
moved either by entreaties or intimidation. The general could 
‘not even succeed in obtaining from him a promise to remain 
neutral. Bernadotte engaged to take no steps against the 
conspiracy on his own account, but if he received an order from 

the government he should obey it. This was all he would 
promise. The absence of Jourdan and Augereau was remarked ; 
neither of them had received an invitation. 
While the generals were thus flocking to the rendezvous given 
them by Bonaparte, the Council of Ancients was assembling in 
the accustomed chamber. Cornet, one of the principal mem- 
bers of the conspiracy, a ridiculous personage, afterwards known 
‘as Count Cornet, ascended the tribune, and denounced in 
plaintive terms the dangers which threatened the Councils; he 
represented the conspirators ‘as waiting only for the signal to 
| draw their poniards on the representatives of the nation ;’ at the 

same time he carefully abstained from mentioning any name, or 
stating any precise fact. ‘You have but a moment,’ he said, 
‘to save France. If you let it slip, the Republic will be lost, 
and 7s carcass will be the. prey of vultures, who will quarrel over 
its stripped members?’ 


| 
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the supports of the Republic ; will you leave it to perish at the| 
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When he sat down, Régnier, snot of the conspirators, TOSe} 
and proposed to the Assembly the adoption of the decrees 
drawn up in the midst of the commission of inspectors. 
Owing to the absence of the independent members the decrees 
were adopted and passed almost without discussion. T hey 
voted successively the removal of the Councils to St. Cloud, the 
unconstitutional decree which gave Bonaparte the command of 
all the military forces, and issued a proclamation addressed - to 
the people recommending them to remain calm. An article of 
the decree invited the general to come and take an oath of 
allegiance in the midst of the Council. * 

Cornet, who was deputed to present a copy of this decree to 
Bonaparte, gave it to him about ten o’clock in the morning, in 
the presence of a large company. The general descended the 
steps of his house and read it to his fellow officers, who were so 
soon to become his subjects, and asked them if he could count 
on them in this hour of danger. They replied by brandishing 
their swords. Bonaparte then got on his horse and rode off at 
the head of his escort. 

Everywhere on his way he saw that the orders he had aa 
were being executed. He was saluted on the Boulevard by a re- 
giment of soldiers placed there by his command, and who already 
recognized no other authority. Another regiment in accordance 
with his orders occupied the Tuileries, and every moment fresh 
troops arrived either by the garden or the Place Louis XV, to 
take part in the review; the intention being to work on the 
minds of the people by a great military demonstration. ~ Paris 
was quiet. The inhabitants were astonished, but not at all 
uneasy or excited. ‘The generals and soldiers were exceedingly 
popular just then, and their movements were regarded with 
perfect confidence. At nine o’clock in the morning, a small 
pamphlet was distributed in the streets of Paris; it was written 
| by Roederer in the form of a dialogue, between an Ancient and 
a member of the Five Hundred, on the legality of the removal 
of the Councils of St. Cloud, and demonstrated the necessity of 
a restoration of the Constitution. The public was thus informed 
of the measure, and deceived with regard to its import, even 
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before the decree had been promulgated. To the fears ex- 
pressed by the members of the Five Hundred, with regard to 
Bonaparte’s supposed ambition, the Ancient was made to reply: 
‘A Cesar, a Cromwell! . ... bad parts to play, worn out 
_ parts, unworthy of any sensible man, even if he were not a 
good man. This is what Bonaparte has often said. It would 
be a sacrilegious thought, he said on one occasion, to dream 
of attacking a representative government in a century of light 
and liberty. Nobody but a madman would throw away the|. 
stake of the Republic against the thrones of Europe, after | 
having supported it with some peril and some glory.’ 

Roederer, speaking by the mouth of the Ancient, continued to 
express a fear lest Bonaparte should refuse the command which 
the Legislative Assembly had offered him, and said that in that 
ease, and in that alone, he should not hesitate to call down 
upon him the poniard of Brutus’. 

The general with his staff was introduced into the hall where 
the Council of the Ancients was sitting, to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the Constitution he was about to destroy. ‘Citizen 
Representatives,’ he said, ‘the Republic was in danger; you 
were informed of it, and your decree has saved it. Woe to 
those who seek to bring trouble and disorder into it! General 
Lefebvre, General Berthier, and all my comrades in arms will 
aid me to stop them. Do not look to the past for a clue to 
guide your onward march; nothing in history ever resembled 
the end of the eighteenth century; nothing in the end of the 
: eighteenth century ever resembled the present moment. We 
want a Republic founded on ¢rue /iberty, civil liberty, and na- 
tional representation. .... We will have it, I swear; : swear 
it in my own name, and that of my companions in arms.’ 

Bonaparte took the oath, but it was not legally done; he 
had not sworn fidelity to the Constitution of the Wear IL 
Garat rose to speak, to point out the fact; but the President 
stopped him, giving as a reason that since the decree for the 

removal of the Councils, there could be no discussion except at 
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St. Cloud. The same reply was given at about the same hour 
(eleven o’clock in the morning) by the President of the Five . 
Hundred to a member of the Council, who asked for an ex-_ 
planation respecting the decree of removal. ‘The Constitution ~ 
was thus made the means of its own destruction; Lucien ~ 
adjourned the meeting till noon the following day, in the 3 
Commune of St. Cloud; and the Five Hundred broke up, a - 
prey to the most lively agitation, amidst the cry of ‘ Long live” 
the Constitution of the Year II.’ a 
This cry was answered by a very different one from the — 
gardens of the Tuileries, and the Place Louis XV. Bonaparte 
on horseback was reviewing the troops, and the soldiers were 
receiving him everywhere with the cry of ‘Long live Bonaparte !’ 
—Bonaparte who was already everything to them. From thence 
he went to the Tuileries and joined the commission of in- | 
spectors, which was now become the centre of the movement, 
the rallying point to which all hastened, either to receive the 
watchword, or to learn what was being done. This sort of 
permanent delegation from the legislative power gave the mili- 
tary force additional strength, without which it would perhaps 
scarcely have acted with so much decision. All the chiefs of 
the conspiracy met in the hall of the Commission, where those 
who were taking an active part in the events, came in and went 
out pell-mell with others who were merely spectators. Fouché 
was there; the undoubted success of the morning’s work had 
decided him in its favour. He began to display great zeal in 
the cause. He had, on his own authority, ordered the city 
gates to be closed; but Bonaparte thought the precaution 
unnecessary, and had them reopened., Everything hitherto had 
gone so smoothly that Bonaparte assumed an air of great 
assurance, and he would not have it supposed for a moment 
that he doubted the issue of the enterprise.  Augereau, not- 
withstanding his secret hostility, was still alarmed at seeing that 
they were dispensing with his services, and went to Bonaparte. 
‘ Well,’ he said, ‘so you no longer reckon on your old friend 
Augereau (ton petit Augereau)?’? Bonaparte told him that he 
and Jourdan had better keep quiet. 


_ The generals, who had accompanied Bonaparte, had each his 
post assigned, and had received his orders. Lannes had the 
ommand of the Tuileries, Marmont that of the Ecole Militaire, 
Sérurier was sent to Point-du-Jour, Macdonald to Versailles, 
and Murat to St.Cloud. The most perilous and compromising 
post of all still remained; this was the Luxembourg, where the 
Directory held its sittings. Here was no question of occupying 
a military post, but an act of open revolt against a legal govern- 
ment; it was taking men by surprise, who formed part of it, 
and to be their jailer was a mission more worthy of a police 
officer than a general; it was dangerous in case of failure, dis- 
honourable if the conspiracy succeeded. Bonaparte entrusted 
his post to Moreau, who fell into the snare, and accepted it 
without a murmur; he either did not fully understand its im- 
ortance, or he thought he had committed himself too far to 
aw back. By this master stroke, Bonaparte got rid of the 
nly rival whom he dreaded. Like all weak men, when once 
the crime was perpetrated, Moreau repented of it; he after- 
Pe tried to exculpate himself, but for the rest of his life he 
remained bowed down under the weight of the remembrance of 
Brumaire. From this moment he counted for nothing. 


But while these important events were taking place, where. 


ere the directors, whom they were preparing to imprison in 
heir own palace? Everyone was asking this question. Barras 
was taking a bath; Sieyés and Roger Ducos were with the 
conspirators; Gohier and Moulins were beginning to open 
their eyes, and ask what they could, or should, or would do. 

t twelve o’clock the previous night, Gohier had received an 
invitation from Madame Bonaparte to breakfast with them the 
next morning, and his suspicions were aroused by the very 
early hour named in the note; suspicions which were confirmed 
by the opinion of his wife, who went alone to the general’s 
house. It was not long before he heard of the decree, which 
had been issued by the Council of Ancients, and hastened to 
Barras, whom he found in his bath, and who told him to trust 
to him, and promised to join Moulins and himself as soon as 
possible, in the hall of the Directory. He had scarcely left 
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Barras’ house, when Talleyrand and Bruix entered it; ‘they 
were come to ask him to resign his office, and offer in return 
a promise of safety for his life and property. Talleyrand drew 
from his pocket a paper containing the letter of resignatio 
drawn up in readiness, which plainly showed Barras how deter- 
mined they were to obtain it. He signed it, and thus cynically 
abandoning his colleagues, crowned by an act of cow ardice a 
long career of treachery. 4 

The letter was written by Roederer, to whom Bonaparte had 
entrusted the affair’. There was nothing remarkable in it 
except the passage in which Barras declared, that as liberty was 
no longer in peril, ‘since the return of the illustrious warrior 
to whom he had had she happiness of opening the road to glory, 
he joyfully returned to the rank of a simple citizen, This was 
the only time that Bonaparte ever mentioned the services ‘tha 
Barras had rendered him, and he only alluded to them now te 
complete his ruin and to obtain one more advantage from hi: 
recommendation. He did not perceive that in thus evoking 
the remembrance of the benefit, he was making his own in 
gratitude eternal. ; 

Owing to this resignation, which had already been prewean 
by that of Sieyés and Ducos, the Directory was in a state o 
disorganization, for the minority could not even enter on a debate 
Gohier and Moulins innocently waited for their colleague, till : 
copy of his resignation was brought them, in explanation of hi 
prolonged absence. They decided to go at once to the hall a 
the commission of Inspectors, to see at any rate whom the 
could depend upon, and if possible to bring back with then 
Sieyés or Ducos. Bottot, Barras’ secretary, had come in jus 
before to see what was going on, and Bonaparte. had greete 
him by his celebrated attack on the whole Directory. ‘Whe 
have you done with that France, which I left in such glory? 
left peace, I found war; I left victories, I find reverses; I le 
millions from Italy, I find despoiling laws and misery. ‘Whel 
are the hundred thousand men who have disappeared fror 
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rench soil? They are dead, and they were my companions | 
arms. This state of things cannot last; Jefore three years tt}. 


ould lead us to despotism.’ 
Poor Bottot, confounded and stupefied by this violent ‘tirade, 
ied away as fast as possible, wondering no doubt what he 
ud done to merit such an honour; but it was not to him that 
ne discourse was addressed, for while the general was deliver- 
ig his fine burst of rhetoric, Bottot might have seen the poet 
mault taking it down for the Paris newspapers. Everything 
”as a matter of calculation with Bonaparte, even anger. His 
anner towards Moulins and Gohier, whom he hoped to win, 
was very different. ‘I see with pleasure,’ he said, ‘that you 
field to our wishes and those of your colleagues. It is because 
pou are attached to your country that you are willing to join us 
in saving the Republic.’ And when Gohier claimed this honour 
for the Directory : ‘ With what means?’ cried Bonaparte, ‘ with 
those which your Constitution gives you?—See how it is 
crumbling to pieces. The Constitution can last no longer!’ 
‘Who told you so?’ asked Gohier; ‘traiters, who have neither 
ne will nor the courage to work with it.’ And then the honest 
man represented to him in words of touching simplicity the 
sreat danger of violating legality; he reminded him of the oath 
of allegiance so often repeated by the Legislative Assembly, and 
of the arms of the Republic victorious again after a short period 
of defeat, and the picture was certainly more truthful than the 
mne which the general had just traced with so entire a forget- 
ulness of the extent to which he was responsible for our 
eVETSES ; but now it was a question of victory, not of argu- 
nentation. , 
i There was a puerile ingenuousness in trying to persuade 
uch an adversary, when things had already gone so far. 
finding that he could do nothing with Gohier by gentleness, 
Bonaparte tried to intimidate Moulins by threatening to shoot 
ris friend Santerre, if he attempted any resistance, and finished 
xy demanding from both a resignation of office. To this they 
rave a flat refusal, notwithstanding the indirect menaces which 
vere made use of to induce them to yield; they returned to 
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the Luxembourg, where they were made prisoners by Moreau, 
and by their firmness on this fatal day saved the Republican 
government from succumbing without honour. 4 

The day closed without any difficulty encountering the con- 
spiracy. Every public authority seemed to give way at the 
approach of the plotters, and one man remained master of all. 
Bonaparte was so assured of the same success on the morrow, 
that he disdainfully rejected Sieyés’ proposition to arrest during 
the night the most independent members of the two councils. 
Certain of victory, he wished to avoid all appearance of disquiet 
He however allowed Fouché to suspend the twelve municipalities 
_|of Paris, and to delegate all their authority to their commissaries, 
whose support Réal had already secured beforehand. The 
minister of the police, who knew well how thoroughly weary the. 
people were of agitation, and how much they were under the 
dominion of selfish fear, placarded a proclamation, in which he 
warned the citizens of vague plots, and entreated them to re- 
main quiet: ‘ Let not the weak be uneasy,’ he added, ‘ ¢hey are 
with the strong /’ The night passed in perfect tranquillity. There 
were a few secret meetings between the men of the Manége, 
and the most courageous members of the Five Hundred, but 
called together suddenly, and meeting only in small numbers, 
without concert or communication, and without a general under- 
standing, their efforts were lost in contradictory and imprac- 
ticable resolutions. Much astonishment has often been expressed 
that no serious resistance was organized either before the 18th 
Brumaire, or during the days which immediately followed it. 
But nothing of the kind could be expected of a nation that was 
decapitated. All the men of mark in France for the previous 
ten years, either by character, genius, or virtue, had been mown 
down, first by scaffolds and proscriptions, next by war. Of those 
who survived, there was no one of sufficient strength and au- 
thority to oppose Bonaparte. This was the principal, thougt 
not the last expiation of the terrorist delirium. In one of these 
meetings, however, a project was developed, which had it been 
successful might have had some influence on events. A dozer 
deputies, among whom was Bernadotte, met at Salicetti’s, and 
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ic the hour appointed for the assembling of the pouncas 
nd pass a decree giving Bernadotte the command of the 
ard of the Council of Five Hundred. But Salicetti the 
ery same evening betrayed the project to Bonaparte, and 
Fouché took measures to prevent the deputies cpcnne St. 
Cloud. 

Bonaparte spent the greater part of the night with the 
inspectors and principal members of the Council of Ancients, 
arranging a plan of operation for the morrow. Several of 
the deputies began to show great uneasiness about the con- 
Pee, contested the necessity of a Dictatorship, and expressed 
a strong wish that Bonaparte would be satisfied with a place 
a a renewed Directory. But the general took their pro- 
position very ill. ‘There was no Directory! It was not a 
revolution of the seraglio that France expected of them, but 
a change in the Constitution. A kind of momentary Dictator- 
‘ship, or if the word alarmed them, a concentration of the 
‘executive power, was the only reasonable and effective ex- 
pedient.’ The protesting faction gave way, and it was decided 
that they should propose to the councils the institution of a 
Consulate, and the adjournment of the Legislative Session till 
the rst Ventédse, with no provision in case the expediency of 
the measures should be questioned or rejected by those called 
upon to vote them. 

The following day, a little before two o’clock, the councils 
opened their sittings at St. Cloud. The town had been 
crowded since the morning with soldiers and persons curious 
to see what would take place. As nothing was in readiness 
for the installation of the Legislative Body, a delay took place 
which was detrimental to the conspirators, who had built all 
their plans on a surprise, and their chance of success was 
greatly diminished by allowing their adversaries time to reflect 
and devise measures. ‘They took advantage of it to excite and 
encourage one another. The Council of Ancients met in one 
of the rooms of the palace, that of the Five Hundred in the 
orangery, while Bonaparte and his staff occupied one of the 
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apartments ; with him was Sieyés, for whom a carriage and she 
horses was in readiness at the gate in case of failure. 

In the Chamber of Five Hundred, Gaudin, who had 
received his instructions, opened the proceedings by calling 
the attention of the assembly to the dangers of the Republic, 
and the necessity of prompt measures to insure public safety, 
He proposed the nomination of a commission of enquiry into 
the best means of saving the Republic. They hoped thus to 
avoid a discussion, and to evade the most thorny side of the 
question; but as Gaudin’s proposition was made to an assembly 
who had just reasons for distrust, and who were irritated by 


'the precautions, menaces, and snares, by which they felt them- 


selves surrounded the last two days, it gave rise to an appalling 
storm. 
A large majority of the Five Hundred were sincere re- 


| publicans, and wished to maintain existing institutions. The 


cries of ‘Down with the Dictatorship, Long live the Con- 


| stitution,’ drowned every voice, till Grandmaison proposed 


that the oath of allegiance to the constitution should be taken; 
this resolution was passed unanimously. But as each member 
had to swear separately, the taking of the oath occupied several. 
hours, which was so much time gained by the conspirators, a 
fresh proof of the utter incapacity of large assemblies in circum- 
stances where promptitude and decision are required. 

The scene which had just taken place showed the chiefs of 
the plot how very little they could hope to obtain by means of 
persuasion, and for some minutes they were disconcerted: 
‘Now you are in a nice position,’ said Augereau to Bonaparte, 
with an ironical smile and a satisfaction which he no longer 
took the trouble to hide. But by what right could Fructidor 
rally or reproach Brumaire? In the Council of Ancients, 
where there was much less excitement, things took a different 
turn, but one which was scarcely less discouraging for the 
conspirators. ‘The members, who had received no notice of 
the sitting of the previous evening, complained loudly of this 
irregularity, and insisted on an explanation with regard to 
the danger which had caused the removal of the councils 
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to ‘St. Cloud; but Fargues, Cornudet, and other friends of 
Sieyés succeeded after a warm discussion in closing the 
debate, till an official notice had been received of the sitting 
of the Five Hundred in the Commune of St. Cloud. At half- 
past three a letter was read from the Secretary-General of the 
Directory, announcing that as four of the members had resigned 
md the fifth been placed under the supervision of the police 


by orders of General Bonaparte, there was no longer a Directory, 
hereupon it was agreed that the letter should be sent to the 
Council of Five Hundred, for them to present a list of candi- 
dates, and the proceedings were again stopped. This letter 
was a falsehood, for neither Gohier nor Moulins had resigned. 
At four o’clock a general movement was made in the Assembly ; 
the deputies hurriedly went back to their places, and General 
Bonaparte was announced. 

_ He had an anxious, troubled, and irritated look, and his 
whole demeanour betrayed secret agitation. He had expected to 
meet with the same success as on the day before, and for some 
hours everything had gone contrary to his anticipation. The 
enterprise he was engaged in was in fact one of those that will 
bear neither the scrutiny nor the control of an adverse debate. 
It might be enforced by one party and submitted to by the 
other, but to discuss was to annihilate it. It is surprising that a 
mind of such perspicacity could for a moment have yielded to 
the delusion of wishing to proceed by the semblance of legal 


forms in carrying out a plan, of which neither the motives, pre- 
text, nor end, would bear the test of examination. The whole 
conspiracy rested on the supposition of the existence of a great 
Jacobin plot, and there was so little foundation for belief in the 
existence of this plot, that even those who asserted it most 
resolutely, and were determined to aid the general to their 
utmost, felt that their lips were closed as soon as they were 
required to state a syllable of fact. They had not even that 
shadow of evidence which for appearance’ sake is always wanted 
in large assemblies, for men met together in a body are under 
a reserve which they do not feel as individuals. Such was the 
feeling that had hitherto paralysed the partizans of Bonaparte, 
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and he was at once surprised and troubled to find himself under 
its influence. Accustomed as he was to military command, 
never to have his word questioned nor his wishes disputed, but — 
to be able to say on all occasions, Je vewx, he was disconcerted 
at finding himself obliged to have recourse to persuasion. E 
He entered, followed by his aides-de-camp, after having 2 
drawn up a regiment in order of battle in the court, and openly” 
announced to his officers that he was going to make an end of tt. 
But the moment he was in presence of the Assembly he felt 
ill at ease, though at the same time irritated at not being able to 
surmount impressions so new to him, and his speech gave’ 
evidence of his inward struggle. It has been admitted by all. 
who were present at this singular scene that the speech which | 
afterwards appeared in the Jonzteur, notwithstanding its inco- 
herence, gives no idea of his confused and disconnected 
language. % 
After having begun by saying, ‘that the Republic was on a 
volcano,’ instead of giving proofs of this assertion which had 
been reiterated for the last two days, he abruptly passed on to 
the ‘calumnies which had been showered upon him in return for 
his pure and disinterested intentions. They talked of Cesar 
and Cromwell, and they had dared to impute to him the project 
of establishing a military government. If he had really wished 
to usurp such an authority, he had no need to ask permission of 
the Council of Ancients; he had only to yield to the wishes of 
his comrades and of the soldiers, who offered it to him im- 


| mediately after his return from Italy.” The evident mean- 


ing of this warning was to make the Assembly understand 
that, if he chose, he could act independently of its sanction. 
After this he went back again to the dangers of the Republic, 
but without stating any other fact than the ‘horrible war of la 
Vendée, and the news that the Chouans were in possession 
of several places,’ which was not true, and even if it had 
been, was no good reason for the alarm he was trying to 
create. As he was adjuring the Ancients to save liberty and 
equality, Linglet asked: ‘And the Constitution?’ ‘ The 
Constitution,’ exclaimed Bonaparte, ‘you violated it the 18th 
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ctidor : you violated it the 22nd Floréal, and you violated it 

ne 3oth Prairial. The Constitution! The Constitution is 
invoked by all factions, and has been violated by all; it is 
despised by all; the country cannot be saved by the Constitution, 
because no one any longer respects it.’ This criticism of the 

ystem of coups-d’éiat was perfectly just, though Bonaparte 
more than any other man was responsible for them, and this 
was the only portion of his speech in which he was eloquent. 
But if it was necessary to introduce some reforms into the 
institutions of the Year III, it by no means followed that all 

ower should be concentrated in the hands of General Bona- 
parte; and when he spoke of his determination, assuring his 
nearers that he should resign as soon as the danger was passed, 
every one felt that the premises were too weak to justify such a 
conclusion. The general was again asked to explain what the 
danger to which he referred was. ‘If I must give an explanation,’ 
Z said, ‘and if I must name men, I will name them. I will 

ell you that Barras and Moulins proposed to me to be the 

leader of a party, whose aim was the overthrow of all men 
holding liberal opinions.’ 

This denunciation, which implicated in the same conspiracy 
wo men so notoriously at variance, only testified to the confusion 
and embarrassment of the speaker. It was a false step, for what 
had become of the bugbear of the Jacobin conspiracy, about which 
there had hitherto been so much noise made? Cornudet, who 
had always used this last argument with the commission of 
Inspectors, feeling that Bonaparte’s assertion had placed him in 
an awkward position, insisted on his giving some proof. The 
President himself pressed Bonaparte to express himself more 
clearly. But instead of making the revelations he was asked for, 
he began to complain of the inadequacy of the constitution to 
save the country, and to accuse in vague terms the different 
factions, ‘of having come to ring at his door, and offer him 
power which he would only accept at the hands of the French 
people.’ At length forgetting completely all the caution which 
his situation required of him, and carried away by his temper, 
which he could no longer control, he commenced an inconceiv- 
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cuar.xi. | ably violent attack on the Council of Five Hundred. ‘He did 

P: not reckon,’ he said, ‘on the support of the Five Hundred, 
among whom were men who wished to re-establish the scaffolds 
and the revolutionary committees,—on the Five Hundred, where 
the chiefs of this party had just been sitting,—on the Five 
Hundred, who had dispatched emissaries to Paris to organize 2 


rising.’ : 

Such violent and incautious language could only be aa 
by a man who had lost self-control. The accusation had fallen 
on a fresh party; after having invoked the old phantom of 
Jacobinism, then accused Barras and Moulins, he tried to eX= 
tricate himself from the difficulty of giving any precise facts, by 
attacking the Legislative power itself. The general’s friends 
were in torture, and his fellow conspirators were in perfect con- 
sternation, He was addressing an Assembly in which three- 
fourths of his hearers were in favour of him, and he had said 
everything that was likely to prejudice them against him and 
excite suspicion. He wound up his speech with almost open 
threats: ‘And if any orator in foreign pay talks of outlawry, let 
him beware of levelling such a decree against himself. At the 
first sign, I should appeal to you, my brave companions in 
arms: to you, grenadiers, whose caps I perceive yonder: to you, 
brave soldiers, whose bayonets are in sight! Remember that i 
go forward accompanied by the God of fortune and the God 
of war!’ 

This pompous and unseemly language, which would have 
roused the indignation of less complaisant hearers, produced 
so painful an impression, that the president would not allow the 
general to close with these words. He hoped every minute that’ 
Bonaparte would gain his presence of mind, and speak in such’ 
a way as to give the Assembly a pretext for granting all his 
requests. Trying for a third time to bring him back to the 
point, he said, ‘General, the Council invites you to reveal all 
you know of the plot by which the Republic is threatened, 
Bonaparte, in reply, returned to the pretended proposition of 
Barras and Moulins, adding, ‘ that these two directors would be 
no more guilty than many others, if they had only set forth a 
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t known throughout France.’ This was all they could draw 
mhim. As soon as he had said this he withdrew. 
‘Though this memorable scene has so often been described, 
striking and salient feature does not appear to us ever 
0 have been sufficiently brought to light, namely, that this 
speech shows, even in the disfigured report of it in the Monzteur, 
the utter and absolute powerlessness of Bonaparte to give, not 
well-grounded motives, but even plausible reasons, for the revo- 
lution he was meditating. In presence of an assembly of accom- 
~*~ who entreated him to bring forward, if not a proof, at any 
rate an accusation in excuse for his proceedings, he hesitated, 
stammered, and wandered from the point, and was unable to 
recall any one of the numerous pretexts which his partizans had 


) unscrupulously and lavishly invented. What better proof} 


that no adequate reason existed, and that there was not the 
necessity for this revolution which writers have chosen to 
elieve. Its authors had nothing to allege in support of their 


projects, not even pretexts. They saw clearly that the need of | 


more or less general reform was not a sufficient excuse for 
forming a dictatorship, and, feeling that only great peril could 
justify this sacrifice of the guarantees of the citizen, they in- 
vented the story of the existence of this peril, but when the 
ime for action came, the proofs were wanting, and the truth 
somes out with irresistible force from the long and laborious 
efforts thus made to deceive public opinion. It has vainly been 
obscured by sophists more ingenious in their apologies for 
despotism than the despot himself. The state of affairs at the 
1e demanded reform, but not absolute power, and it was only 
by speculating on the one that they succeeded in realizing the 
other. 
_ As soon as the taking of the oath was over in the Council of 
Five Hundred, the discussion inevitably took the same turn as in 
fhe Council of Ancients, but it was carried on with more 
warmth and urgency. ‘The members were more impatient than 
any one to fathom the plot which had caused the removal of the 
Councils to St. Cloud. They decided on, sending an address 
g the Council of Ancients to ask for an explanation. A letter 
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from Barras was then read, in which he resigned his office, 
step which appeared to them the effect of duress, as in fact it 
was. The question was then raised, as to whether it would be 
well to name his successor then and there, when the door 
opened and Bonaparte entered, surrounded by armed grenadiers. 
At this sight a cry of universal indignation burst from the 
Assembly. Every one rose: ‘ What is this?’ they cried. ‘Swords 
here! Armed men!’ Some of the deputies who had more 
courage than the others left their places, pressed round Bona- 
parte and overwhelmed him with invectives: ‘ Away,’ they cried, 
‘we will have no dictator here!’ ‘What are you dreaming of, 
rash man?’ exclaimed Bigonnet, ‘ you are violating the sanctuary 
of the laws.’ ‘Is it for this that you have conquered?’ said De- 
strem, advancing towards him. Others seized him by the collar 
of his coat, and shaking him violently, reproached him with his 
treason. The general, who had come with the intention of 
intimidating them, turned pale, and fell fainting into the arms 
of the grenadiers, who drew him out of the hall. 

It was asserted at the time, and has often been repeated 
since, that poniards were drawn upon him. This story has 
always been contradicted by all trustworthy authorities’, Not 
a word of such an accusation appears in the minute account 
which the Monzteur published of the affair on the 20th Bru- 
maire, which was written, too, by partizans of the coup-d’éat. 
It is only mentioned in a sort of postscript. It was not till the 
day following that the idea of ascribing to Thomas Thomé, 
grenadier, the honour of having saved the general from a 
poniard-thrust, was imagined by Lucien, as an expedient for 
heaping odium on those whom he had not been able to bend, 
If they had really wished to stab Bonaparte, nothing would have 
been easier in such a scuffle, from which he escaped with his 
clothes torn. But just as those who had conspired against the 


* «TI saw no poniards drawn,’ says Prince Eugene in his Memoirs. Of those 
friends of Bonaparte’s who believe the fact not one affirms that he saw it. 
All other eye-witnesses or historians of the time, from Thibeaudeau to 
Dupont de l’Eure, deny it, and when the accusation was brought against 
Arena, no witness could be found against him. 
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were the first to denounce the existence of a plot, so 
those who had recourse to arms were the first to accuse their 
\dversaries of having wished to make use of them. 

_ When Lucien left the President’s chair, Chazal took his place. 


‘A number of resolutions were proposed from all parts of the) 


‘Assembly, but before he could put one of them to the vote a 
‘member rose and exclaimed: ‘ The first step to take is to declare 
that Bonaparte has not the command of your guard.’ Another 
ccd: ‘You are surrounded by six thousand men; declare that 
they form part of the guard of the Legislative Body. Lucien, 
who understood the meaning of these measures, rose to defend 
his brother; he reminded them of his services, and entreated 
them not to pass a hasty judgment. But the tempest, calmed 
for a moment, rose more violently than ever, and the cry of 
Outlaw resounded on all sides. If this resolution had been 
‘passed at once, no one can say what the consequences might 
have been. Lucien saw this, and obstinately refused to put 
it to the vote. He vehemently protested against it, made a 
‘great display of his brotherly despair, and then resigned his 
‘Office, laying the Presidential insignia on the table, in the midst 


of indescribable uproar, during which nothing could be heard] _ 


but the cry, the terrible cry of, hors /a lot’! the cry which had 
‘destroyed Robespierre himself, and had still preserved much of 
its ancient prestige. It was heard by those outside, in the group 
‘where Bonaparte was standing, and every one turned pale. 
‘Since they talk of outlawing,’ said Sieyés, who alone had pre- 
served a perfect coolness in the critical changes of this day, ‘let 
‘them be outlawed’! The general, who understood all the 
advantages of having the President in the midst of the troops, 
‘sent a platoon of grenadiers to fetch his brother, and they 
returned with him in a few minutes. Bonaparte resolved to 
break up the Council by armed force, but the soldiers to whom 
he gave the order formed part of the guard of the Legislative 
Body, and a degree of hesitation on their part made him fear 
that their scruples would be a cause of failure. Lucien, who 
-was known to them as President of the Assembly, was at that 


1 Roederer, Notice de ma Vie; Lavalette, Mémoires. 
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moment master of the occasion, and the saviour of the con-- 
spiracy. He mounted on horseback, harangued the soldiers, 
and depicted the Council of Five Hundred as crushed by repre-_ 
sentatives of the stiletto, by brigands paid by England ; the 
question was how to deliver the Assembly from this minority of 
assassins. Then taking a sword, and turning towards his brother, | 
‘For my part, he said, ‘I swear to run this through my ont 
brother if ever he strike a blow at the liberties of the French !’ 

This oratorical movement roused the soldiers, who replied 
crying, ‘Long live Bonaparte.’ Taking advantage of their = 
citement, Murat led them forward at quick march to the rolling” 
of the drum. When they arrived at the door of the hall where 
the Assembly was sitting, they stopped on the threshold as if 
seized by a feeling of involuntary respect. The colonel, who- 
commanded them, asked the members to retire. They refused, 
appealing to the legislative inviolability, and remained in their- 
places, but their protestations were drowned by the roll of . 
drums. The officer then gave orders to the grenadiers to ad- 
vance. The last cry of Vive la République was heard; it was 
the despairing cry of expiring liberty. A few minutes more and 
the hall was emptied, and the crime of the conspirators con- 
summated. 

Towards nine o’clock in the evening Lucien assembled about 
thirty* members of the Council of Five Hundred, some of whom 
he had gained, while others had been accomplices in the con- 
spiracy : they assumed the title of Majority of the Council, and 
decreed that Bonaparte and his lieutenants had deserved well of 
the country. Boulay de la Meurthe, reporter of the law of 
toth Fructidor, a precedent which gave him the right to present 
that of rg9th Brumaire, rose to propose the measures which had 
been previously agreed upon by the conspirators: the institution 
of a Provisional Consulate composed of Bonaparte, Sieyés, and- 
Roger-Ducos; the adjournment of the sitting of the Legislative 
Body till the rst Ventése ; the nomination of two Commissioners 
chosen from the two Councils, and charged with aiding the 
Consuls in their work of reorganization; and lastly, the exclu- 


? This is the number given by Cornet himself. 
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sion of the fifty-seven members who had been most prominent 
in their opposition, a measure which was quickly complemented 
a list of proscriptions. The complaisant assembly spent a 
at part of the night in passing in quick succession all the 
aeasures proposed. The members voted with such haste that 
1ey might have been said to dread the light of day, and at one 


f Ancients to be ratified. When this was done, the three Consuls 
ame to take the oath before this phantom of an assembly 
composed of their creatures. Bonaparte first swore inviolable 
fidelity ‘to legality, liberty, and the representative system |’ 
Then Lucien rose to congratulate his colleagues on the work 
they had just accomplished. He did not shrink from com- 
paring this nocturnal meeting to the pure and glorious dawn of 
the Revolution! ‘ Representatives of the people,’ he said, ‘ the 
meeting in the Tennis-Court at Versailles gave birth to liberty 
in France. Since the memorable scene of that day its life has 
been a struggle, a prey alternately to inconsistency and weak- 
& ; it has been subject to the convulsive diseases of infancy. 
To-day it puts on the garb of manhood. It stands firmly on 
the confidence and love of the French people, and already the 
smile of peace and abundance greets you on every side! Re- 
presentatives of the people, listen to the sublime cry of posterity ! 
Tf liberty was born in the Tennis-Court at Versailles, it was 
consolidated i in the Orangery of St. Cloud!’ 

- History has recorded many a solemn falsehood, but it would 
be difficult to cite one in which truth has been outraged with 
more cynicism and shamelessness, When the advocates of a 
cause are reduced in the very midst of their triumph to have 
recourse to such palpable falsehoods in order to make it prevail, 
the cause itself may be said to have disowned its own principle, 
and there is nothing to add to the judgment that it has thus 
cd on itself. 

_ The next day Bonaparte published a proclamation addressed 
to the French people. He again referred to the proposals which 
he said had been made to him by all parties, but which he had 
rejected. He represented himself as a docile and devoted in- 


yclock in the morning the decree was presented to the Council 
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strument in the hands of the Ancients, as the executor of a plan 
of general restoration which they had conceived. _ ‘ He believed 
that his duty to his fellow citizens, to the soldiers perishing in 
our armies, to our national glory, acquired at the price of their 
blood, required him to accept the task.’ Then, passing on to 
the events of St. Cloud, he said: ‘In my grief and indignation 
I went into the Council of Ancients; I asked them to carry out 
their generous projects, I represented the woes of the country, 
which had also suggested to them the plan they had conceived, 
and they assured me that their wishes were still the same. I 
presented myself before the Five Hundred, alone, unarmed, 
and bareheaded, just as the Ancients had. received and ap- 
plauded me. J came to remind the majority of its will and its 
power. The daggers, which had threatened the Deputies, were 
raised against their liberator; /wenty assassins rushed upon me 
and tried to pierce my breast. The grenadiers of the Legislative 
Body, whom I had left outside, ran in and thrust themselves 
between me and the assassins. One of these brave men 
(Thomé) was struck by a dagger which pierced his clothes. 
They carried me out..... Frenchmen,’ he added at the close, 
‘ will you not recognize in this conduct the zeal of a soldier of 
liberty, and of a citizen devoted to the cause of the Republic ?” 
And the Moniteur of the 23rd Brumaire contained the following 
paragraph : 4 

‘Thomas Thomé, grenadier of the Legislative Body, who 
had the sleeve of his coat torn in shielding Bonaparte from 
the dagger stroke, dined with him on the 20th and break- 
fasted with him on the 2rst. The Citizeness Bonaparte em- 
braced Thomas Thomé, and placed on his finger a diamond 
ring valued at 2000 crowns.’ 

This was only an additional fact borrowed from the history 
of the Pretorians. While these things were taking place, Paris 
displayed some amount of curiosity, but remained neutral; the 
events seemed foreign to the people; the army applauded 
public opinion was silent. 

Such was the début of the new government, and such was 
the man for whom the public liberties had been sacrificed. 


CHAPTER SAT. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE YEAR VIII. 


Naproteon relates, that at the close of the first meeting which| ©#4-*™ 


Provisional Consuls held in the Luxembourg a few hours 
ter their return to Paris, and while the scenes of violence at 
t. Cloud were still fresh in their memory, Sieyés said to the 
mcipal authors of the coug-d’ctat, ‘Gentlemen, you have a 
aster! Bonaparte means to do everything, knows how to 
_ everything, and has power to do everything.’ It was too 
¥ to think of this. That Bonaparte would wish to do every- 
ing was beyond doubt; he had given assured proofs of this, 
th before and after the crimes committed against the National 
‘epresentatives, and the impatience of his ambition shone out 
1 all his being. That he knew how to do everything was much 
ss certain, and it is scarcely probable that Sieyés seriously 
tended to pay him a homage, to which neither his intelligence 
r his own pretensions could subscribe. But what neither 
os nor any one else could deny, was that he had the power 
y do everything. Never had new authority established itself 
h less difficulty, or met with less opposition. Either the 
overnment which had just fallen had left no regrets, or else the 
sople, weary of agitation and change, and disgusted with 
ities by whom they had so often been deceived, had become 
different to the realization of principles, ever pursued, never 
ached, for which they had paid so dearly, and preferred 
acing their fate in the bold hands of a despotic saviour, to 
ctating conditions to him at the cost of fresh struggles. 
‘yOL. 1. Aa 


Having taken no part in the establishment of the new 
government, the nation could exercise no control over its acts. 
This was the punishment for an ignoble apathy. No share in 
the fight, no share in the spoil. The men who conquered 
without the people, gave them no portion of the fruits of victory. 
This nullity, though humiliating to the national spirit, was subs 
mitted to with resignation. With the enlightened classes, this 
incredible inertness was the result of scepticism and discourage- 
ment; while, with the multitude, it was the effect of unbounded 
commence in the name of Bonaparte. The first, accustomed 
to political influence, and to participation in public affairs, did 
not deceive themselves as to the sacrifices they were making for 
the promised stability of government; but the rest, who under- 
stood nothing of political guarantees, though passionately at- 
tached to their social conquests, did not see the fatal conse- 
quences of ratifying acts, which had been accomplished without 
the sanction of the people. In the eyes of the majority of the 
nation, General Bonaparte was the representative of the Revo- 
lution; they fully believed in his determination to maintain the 
rights of equality, the only interest, except the glory of our 
arms, which was still dear to this military democracy. In their 
eagerness to identify themselves with him, to recognize in him 
the soldier tribune, in his authority a consecration of their own 
influence, and more anxious for power than for liberty, they 
made light of the highest principles of the Revolution, without 
perceiving, in their inexperience, that in abandoning the one 
they were necessarily compromising the others also. The 
sceptical resignation of the upper classes, and the enthusiastic 
confidence among the lower, made Bonaparte’s situation one of 
incomparable strength. France had placed herself in his hands. 
After the dispersion of the Council of the Five Hundred, all 
Opposition instantly ceased; the different parties were silent, 
and held themselves in an attitude of expectation, in the pre- 
sence of a mediator, imposed on them by the universal adhesion 
of the people. There appeared to be a tacit agreement between 
them to accept without discussion the illegal origin of the new 
government, and to judge it only by its future acts. This 


LY ne ee 


feeling was so universal, that the only protest against the 
18th Brumaire of which we have any record, was made not in 
the name of a party, but in the name of the law. Barnabé, 
sresident of the criminal tribunal of the Yonne, a man who 
merged that day from the bosom of his obscurity, and im- 
mediately afterwards returned to it, never again to quit it, as 
if he thought such an act sufficient to honour a life, alone 
raised his voice amidst the general silence, and opposed, i 


of the roth Brumaire. Arrested by order of the Consuls, 
dragged from his office, this courageous citizen was exiled 
to Orleans, and only escaped a more rigorous chastise- 
‘ment by the singularity of his action, which was to find no 
imitators. iy 
To the advantages which this uncontested omnipotence gave 
Bonaparte, he joined that of inspiring no one with that irre- 
concilable enmity, which is the lot of most men who rise. to 
‘power after civil dissensions. He had for some time past re- 
presented himself as above all disputes of faction; and such a 
“man was so much needed, that they took him at his word, 
without examining whether this pretended abnegation was not 
a cloak for exclusively personal designs. Although at different 
epochs of his life he had taken an active part in several contests, 
his intervention had been so cleverly concealed, that he had not 
‘committed himself with any one party; and his long absence 
in Egypt had greatly tended to make him appear a stranger to 
divisions, whiclt were partly of his own making. He had left 
time for all parties to exhaust themselves; then, when their 
‘strength was spent and their credit gone, he had suddenly ap- 
‘peared in the midst of them, and he seemed to reap the fruits 
f their defeat, without having done anything himself to bring 
it about. Hence the kind of neutrality with which after 
the first moments of stupor and irritation they regarded him. 
He had therefore no factions to fight, no vengeance to appease, 


‘no hatreds to restrain; necessities which, like so many Neme- | 


ses, are imposed on those who seize the reins of power under 
similar circumstances, and force them to continue usurpation 
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‘he had only to accept the mission of moderator and sovereign | 
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in order to retain what they usurped first, and to mer in’ 
order not to be destroyed. <5 
Having nothing of this kind to fear, after the unanimous 
sanction which his first acts received, General Bonaparte found, + 
in the very elements of this situation, the clearest indication ‘of 
the grand part which was offered to him. In a position to defy” 
all competition, armed with a power which none could resist, 


arbitrator, which seemed to devolve upon him by the consent. 
even of his enemies. To repair the evils produced by long- 
continued strife, to subject to common law parties accustomed _ 
to struggle by coups de dictature, to carry out the great principles 
and the large interests of the French Revolution, and guarantee = 
them by solid and durable institutions, such was the work to i 
which everything invited him; and never was there a task more 
worthy of the ambition of a man of genius. The pre-eminent” 
position which he had been allowed to take, the need they had 
of his sword, the admiration that was felt for his person, the 
almost universal approval which his acts received, were sufficient _ 
at once to ensure order, and to maintain his own authority; 
was it not natural that to the glory of a great captain, he should ~ 
wish to join that of the founder of liberty? This task was com-_ 
paratively easy, since the whole nation acquiesced in desiring 
its realization. Whatever may be said to the contrary, France 
was thirsting for a firm and regular order of things, but not for 
despotism. Even among those who had co-operated most 
actively in the revolution of Brumaire, no one wished to prolong 
the dictatorship beyond the time necessary for realizing the 
changes agreed upon in the Constitution. 

But it is the vainest delusion to imagine that a government 
which is inaugurated by fraud and violence can return to the 
paths of justice at its own pleasure. If it had the love for the 
public weal which such a return supposes, it would have recoiled 
from the adoption of such means. Popular credulity easily 
admits these sudden conversions, by virtue of which good is 
supposed to come out of evil, and usurpation to change to a 
régime of benevolence. History gives a flat contradiction to 
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_ sanction such a filiation of good to evil, such promiscuousness of 
crime and virtue. A nation, that carries love of ease so far as 
to thrust the whole burden of duties and responsibility on a 
single man, is always punished for it; for even supposing by a 
miracle that his ambition rises to the height of disinterestedness, 
his faculties, however fine they may be, will always need in some 
measure to be guided or checked, if not by the initiative, at any 
rate by the resistance, of the people. With regard to General 
Bonaparte, it is impossible to deny that the inexhaustible com- 
pliance which he met with, whether in the men who surrounded 
_ him, or in the people themselves, renders them greatly respon- 
sible for the exorbitant authority which he assumed, and for the 
faults for which history justly reproaches him. This abdication 
by a whole people was the less excusable, that, setting aside 
Bonaparte’s opinions and character, about which illusion was 
possible, his career, which up to that time had been in camps, 
in the midst of all the abuses of force and conquest, indicated 
clearly enough what ideas and what proceedings might be ex- 
_ pected of him in matters of government. He could only bring 
_ into the exercise of power the tastes, inclinations, and manner 
of judging and acting, which his previous life had developed in 
_ him, that is to say, the habits of military command, the forms of 
_ discipline and the organization of camps. 
' And though Bonaparte, especially at the commencement, 
_ often sought opportunities of paying homage to the principles 
_ of civil government, in order to answer the objection which he 
"felt would arise in the mind of every sensible person, it is certain 
that this conception of power was ineradicable with him, and 
was part of his very nature. Even the lessons of adversity were 
iy teach him nothing in this respect. Many years later, in his 
conversations at Saint Helena, in spite of that comedy of con- 
verted despot, which he was then playing in sight of posterity, 
alluding to the slight obstacles which Sieyés had put in his way 
‘at this epoch, he said, with a stronger conviction than ever: 
‘After all, it comes to this at bottom, that a man must bs a 


; this” common opinion, and it is doubtless well that it does not| cHar.xm. ~ 


soldier to govern. You can only govern in boots and spurs.’ ? 
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However, notwithstanding the kind of fatality to which his 
past life seemed to devote him, and tendencies against which 
they could not take too many precautionary measures, many of - 
Bonaparte’s first acts seemed to announce a higher idea of duty 3 
than the circumstances imposed on him. We cannot doubt — 
that this part of pacificator of the Republic and supreme _ 
mediator of parties struck his imagination, that he felt the 
grandeur of it, and, before he yielded to the dizzy temptations ~ 
of his ambition, was tempted by the intuition of a higher destiny, 
and a glory less fatal to himself and his country. The fame of - 
Washington had made noise enough to assure him that he 
would neither be despised nor misunderstood, if even at a~ 
distance he followed in his footsteps. The début of the Con-— 
sulate proves that if Bonaparte had not sufficient disinterested- ; 
ness and generosity resolutely to take this path, it was not for 
want of having understood that his true historic mission lay ; 
there, nor without having several times tried to assume the ap- — 
pearance of a part he did not wish to play. The last anxiety 
appears in every word of his at this epoch. The watchword — 
that was given and incessantly repeated was: ‘ No more divisions, — 
no more factions, no more hatreds! We are creating a new era. © 
There are no more Jacobins, nor Moderates, nor Terrorists ; 
there are only Frenchmen. The Eighteenth Brumaire was not | 
the day of a party : it was for the Republic and for republicans.’ 
These promises were not only every instant on the lips of 
Bonaparte, they were daily repeated by his principal representa- 
tives, by Fouché at Paris, by Lannes at Toulouse, where they 
were afraid of an insurrection. At the same time, many of his 
measures appeared to. be inspired by these sentiments; they 
unquestionably bore a character of reparation and impartiality. 
He repealed the Law of Hostages, a cruel and rapacious — 
measure, voted by the Directory in despair, which had filled the 
State prisons with thousands of innocent persons, who were 
made responsible by their goods and liberty for an insurrection, 
by which it was supposed that they were going to find profit or 
delight. Bonaparte repaired to the Temple himself, announced — 
to the prisoners their release, and ordered the doors of the 
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son to be opened. He repealed the decree of a forced and 
progressive loan, a measure not only unjust but contrary to all 
€ principles of political economy, which was the complement 
the law of hostages, being engendered by the same spirit, and 
ich permitted the government to strike, by means of taxation, 


Gaudin, who contributed greatly to the abrogation of this last 
measure, applied himself at once to the task of reorganizing the 
finances. Another decree’ authorized the return to their country 
of the greater part of the men proscribed after the fatal day of 
the 18th Fructidor, of which Bonaparte had been the princip.l 
promoter; a tardy and insufficient reparation, for it could not 
bring back from the tomb the number of upright citizens, whose 
lives had been sacrificed to the climate of Guiana. Besides, 
exceptions were made, which tarnished the purity of this act of 
justice ; if the maintenance of the sentence can be justified in 
the case of Pichegru, it can only be explained with regard to 
Aubry by feelings of personal animosity, the persistency of 
which, after so many years of unmerited punishment inflicted 
m the one, and marvellous success achieved by the other, is 
f itself enough to prove a cruel and mean nature. Apart, 
BOwever, from the Draconian legislation against the emigrants, 

during these first essays of their barely established authority 
a the Provisional Consulate, Bonaparte displayed a spirit of 
clemency : he instructed his agents to shut their eyes on the 
return to France of all those who were disposed to remain 
tranquil ; he formally struck off the list the names of those who 
had formed part of the Constituent Assembly, and declared that 
the law did not apply to those who had only re-appeared on 
French territory against their will, and from inevitable necessity, 
as in the case of the men thrown on the coast of Calais by ship- 
wreck, whom public pity had so long been trying to save from 
the rigours of an inexorable law. With respect to the clergy, 
Bonaparte had had a plan of his own, ever since his sojourn in 
Italy, which was about to be developed in a very unforeseen 
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manner, The prelude to this was the immediate enlargement 
of a great number of non-juring priests, who were still prisoners, 
in the islands of Ré and Oléron. These acts, of which we 
cannot fail to recognize the wisdom and equity, seemed to. 
promise a Government that should be superior to. the passions 
of party spirit, and so much the stronger, that in making its 
private interests subordinate to those of the people, it iden= 
tified itself in some sort with them. But this illusion was 
quickly dissipated with all but those who were determined to 
preserve it. 3 

When on every occasion he spoke of reconciliation, pacifi- 
cation, oblivion, when he preached the surrender of personal 
enmities and party creeds to the country, it was in his own 
favour that Bonaparte intended the surrender to be made; and 
this purely selfish motive is betrayed, not only in measures of 
which there could be no doubt, but even in acts of such apparent 
disinterestedness as we have just noticed. It is not difficult to 


| discover in them the invariable calculation of a man aiming at 


nothing beyond his own private interest. They assumed discre- 
tional forms incompatible with the conditions of breadth and gene- 
rality, which alone give to law its august character. In the decree 
for recalling the exiles of Fructidor, Bonaparte reserved to him- 
self the power of designating them, which changed the right into a 


| favour, and permitted him to exclude all those who did not offer 


him a sufficient guarantee for their tractability. In encouraging 
the return of the emigrants, he took the same precautionary 
measures with respect to them also. In delivering the priests 
from prison, he required of them, not like his predecessors, an 
adherence to certain abstract principles hallowed by an-oath to 
the Civil Constitution of the clergy, but a simple promise of 
fidelity. It mattered little to him what principles they secretly 
held, so long as they bowed to him and his authority. 

The classes to whom these measures were more particularly 
directed, were those who had suffered the most in the turmoil of 
the Revolution; and it was on account of their sufferings that 


Bonaparte believed them to be the most disposed to accept his 
government. But the blow which he dealt to the republican 
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ar y, at the same time that he made these advances to the 

anquished of the Revolution, proved how little he possessed of 

at spirit of moderation and impartiality by which he declared 

imself to be inspired, and how little he cared about being just 

wards those whom he could not hope to win for his own. 

“hree days after the repeal of the law of postages, the 25th of 

Brumaire (November 16th, 1799), there appeared a decree of : 
roscription. What had taken place? Nothing. There had 

not been the shadow of a movement in Paris. Not even the 

aurmur of opinion was heard. Under pretence of maintaining 

public tranquillity, which since the coup-déat had not for an 

stant been disturbed, the Provisional Consuls passed a sen- > 
ence of transportation to Guiana on thirty-seven persons. 
“wenty-two others were condemned to imprisonment in the 

island’ of Ré. Among these men, were some who had been 
onspicuous in the Revolution for their exaggerated opinions; 
thers were known for their terrible exploits; but the greater 

aumber had committed no other crime than that of disclosing 

tt eir hostility to the projects of Bonaparte in the two days of 

Brumaire. Against some of them they had not even pretexts 

to allege, for they were absent, or employed in different ser- 

vices, like Adjutant-General Jorry, or Audoin, the magistrate, 

whom private hatred hastened to point out for public vengeance. 

In order to throw discredit and ruin more effectually on the 

courageous Deputies who in the Council of the Five Hundred 

had protested against his violation of the law, Bonaparte mixed 

these unstained names with those which belonged to the lowest ? 

demagogues, and which excited both horror and disgust. The 

names of men covered with just opprobrium, like the American 

Fournier, Jourdeuil, Maignet, were perfidiously associated with 

those of Grandmaison, Destrem, Poullain-Grandprey, Delbrel, 

Talot, honourable citizens, of whose attachment to liberty, and 

integrity of character, there was no doubt. But no matter what ee 

their previous lives had been, innocent or guilty, if History has 

not absolved them all, they were all equally absolved by Justice. 

A long proscription placed them under the safeguard of public 

good faith. There was nothing to reproach them with, since the 
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establishment of the new government. What was charged 
against them was their supposed intentions, and no one here 
below has a right to punish for an intention. 

On this list was a name which eclipsed all the others, and 
whose reputation for civic and military reputation gave the 
measure of the scruples of those who tried to blast it; it was 
that of General Jourdan, the victor of Fleurus, and the con 
panion of Moreau, the illustrious veteran who, from the con 
mencement of the Revolution, had borne the weight of the wa 
on the Meuse and the Rhine. Jourdan’s only fault had beer 
that of refusing to receive Bonaparte’s overtures on his returt 
from Egypt, and that fault had appeared a sufficient reason fo 
proscribing one of his most glorious companions in arms. Bu 
this iniquity raised such a cry of reprobation, even among 
those who supported the decree, that the next day the nami 
of Jourdan was struck off the list. Bonaparte wrote ‘to bes 
him not to doubt his friendship, and to express his desire te 
see the conqueror of Fleurus in the path which leads to order 
to true liberty, and to happiness;’ but this hypocritical protesta 
tion did not blot out the premeditated perfidy, which hat 
coupled the name of General Jourdan with that of the America 
Fournier. The measure itself was received by the public witl 
significant coldness ; for they had not yet sufficient energy t 
censure the government openly and aloud. Nevertheless, thei 
reprobation, mute as it was, gave weight to the exception 
demanded in favour of individuals. Bonaparte had still suffi 
cient need of his popularity, to study the current of publi 
opinion, and treat it with respect. He was struck with th 
lesson contained in the stupor or timid censure of some, an 
the disapproving silence of others: he mitigated the sentenc 
to surveillance by the police. He has left, on the subject o 
the withdrawal of this measure, as on other circumstances a 
his life, two absolutely contradictory accounts ; asserting in one 
that the commutation was a homage on his part rendered t 
the power of public opinion; affirming in the other? that th 


1 Mémorial of Las Cases. 
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nce of transportation was only a feint, designed to frighten | cuar. xi, 


is enemies, and was never to have been executed. But these 
different versions of the same act, which he adopted by 
ns, according as he most desired to prove ‘his infallibility, | 
7 his aptitude to turn circumstances to the best account, only 
10ow how much less he cared for truth than he cared to strike 
le imagination of his contemporaries, and dress himself up in 
sight of History. ’ 
onaparte’s first thoughts on seizing the reins of power had 
n for the army, a very natural anxiety in a man who owed 
jerything to his sword, and whose political system was sub- 
penalty a military government. Besides, the army from having 
a an instrument had become the principal spring of govern- 
nt, and its importance was sure to grow and increase still 
er. He had first to make sure of the chiefs. The greater 

t of those who were in Paris had been his coadjutors on the 
hteenth of Brumaire. Of the three generals who had refused 
a co-operation, Jourdan had just received a warning, which 
id rendered him powerless; Augereau was trying to get into 
our again at the price of complete submission; Bernadotte 
aintained an attitude of reserve, protected from Bonaparte’s 
wer by his relationship to Joseph. Among those who com- 
Baca abroad, Championnet at once sent in his adhesion; 
une, whose first impulse had been to march on Paris with 
: army of Holland’, and throw his sword into the scales, 
Posted: almost directly, and hastened to offer his congratu- | 
ions to ‘the illustrious hero.’ Masséna’s feelings appeared 
ore doubtful. That great captain had just saved France by 
; admirable campaign of Zurich, when Bonaparte returned 
om Egypt. In an instant everything was forgotten. It would 
ally seem that the masses attach more importance to super- 
ious than to necessary services. The heroic labours of Zurich 
re effaced in a day by the brilliant phantasmagoria of 
oukir ; nothing more was heard of Masséna, the saviour was 
B spaite. Moreover, Bonaparte did not fail to repeat in his 
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different manifestos, that his dictatorship was necessary to drive 
away the enemy who menaced our frontiers, to bring back t 
our humiliated arms their ancient prestige; and false as thi 
assertion was, it was so universally accepted, that it still remains 
as one of the blunders of history. It was natural to suppost 
that Masséna was so much the less insensible to this injustice 


_|of public opinion, that his feelings towards Bonaparte hac 


always savoured more of deference than of sympathy. If 
anticipation of ill-will on his part, he was at once withdrawr 
from the army of Helvetia, which he had just covered witl 
glory in a single campaign, and placed in command of the 
army of Italy, which was devoted to Bonaparte, and_ which 
reduced to the defensive, and considerably diminished, hel 
their position with difficulty along the coast of Nice and Genoa 

The army of Helvetia united to that of the Rhine, of whick 
it formed the right wing, was placed under the command 0} 
Moreau. Already ashamed of the part he had played ir 
Brumaire, and dissatisfied with the issue of the coup-d’état 
the General joyfully seized the opportunity of raising himself 
by appearing afresh on a field more worthy of him. The army 
of Egypt was left under the command of Kléber. , There ii 
here more than one ground of astonishment. Bonaparte was 
fully aware of Kléber’s feelings towards himself, for the Ge 
neral’s correspondence with the Directory had just fallen inte 
his hands. He there read, with an irritation which many year: 
later was as lively as on the first day, the bitter and justifiable 
complaints to which his hasty’ departure had given rise, the 
vivid description of the deplorable state in which he had lef 
his companions in arms, in short, evidence of every kind, tha 
confirmed an accusation of which the just severity was fai 
from giving an idea of the exasperation of the army. It was 
almost immediately after having read this unflinching and over. 
whelming statement, that the accused, transformed into judge 
wrote a proclamation to the army of the East to inform then 
that in thought he was ever with them. ‘Soldiers,’ he added 
‘repose the same unlimited confidence in Kléber that you had in me, 
he merits it.’ (December 2nd, 1799.) A fortnight later he 
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rote to Kléber himself to encourage him, and to announce 
) him the approaching commencement of the campaign in 
urope. ‘ Why is it,’ he wrote to him, ‘that men like yourself 
Cannot be in several places at once?’ 


violent a nature, our first impulse is one of admiration. Bona- 
parte knew, in fact, better than any one, how well-founded 
Kies reproaches were; and it might have seemed as if his 
aeart, appeased by the grand results obtained by the Consul at 
he price of the already forgotten wrongs of the General, did 
m this occasion rise to the height of antique virtue in sacri- 
icing personal grievances to the justice and esteem which the 
moble character of Kléber merited. But a more attentive ex- 
amination shows that in these, as in all other circumstances 
of his life, he was actuated, not by motives of generosity, but by 
calculation. 

_ The most important fact contained in Kléber’s despatch to 
the Directory was the obligation which pressed upon him to 
treat for the evacuation of Egypt. Bonaparte afterwards denied 
with incredible acrimony the necessity alleged by Kléber. He 
taxed him with making false statements in support of it, and 
most historians have admitted his assertions without criticism. 
If such was his opinion, if he believed in the possibility of 
keeping this conquest, it rested with him to save it, either by 
intimating his wish to Kléber, or by removing him. Now, 
how can we explain the fact, that while he possessed supreme 
power, he not only maintained Kléber at his post, where it 
ould have been so easy to replace him by Desaix; that he 
avished praise on that general, he who was so grudging of it; 
but that, in the different communications which he sent him, he 
does not say a word to dissuade him from that determination, 
in his eyes so fatal and inopportune, of evacuating Egypt, when 
a sign would have sufficed to have prevented it? We look in 
ain, in lack of an order, for even a hint or a remonstrance, 
calculated to enlighten Kléber on the real intentions of the 
Consul, or to give him a presentiment of the disapproval which 
waited him, Still further; when, after the victory of Damietta, 


At the sight of this spirit of abnegation in so proud 0) 
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and on the eve of that of Heliopolis, Bonaparte believed 
evacuation which he detested had taken place, he had stil 
nothing but compliments for him. He congratulated him on his 
glorious achievements, he expresses his feelings of joy at his 
return, and the efforts he had made to maintain the glory 0 
the French name (April 19th, 1800). The explanation of this 
singular enigma is found in the Mémorial: ‘ If Kléber hac 
evacuated Egypt,’ says Napoleon, ‘I should not have failed te 
bring him to trial; all the documents had already been sub: 
mitted to a Council of State for examination.’ This curious 
avowal proves that, if Kléber did not receive instructions cal 
culated to avert a measure which was thought so disastrous 
it was because Bonaparte would not declare it so till after its 
execution, so as to throw on him the whole responsibility. T 
proves still further, that he only lavished on Kléber these ex: 
pressions of a pretended friendship, to lull him more surely inte 
a deceitful security to the very end. 

The army of La Vendée, momentarily inactive in consequence 
of the suspension of arms agreed upon by both parties during 
the negotiations between the principal chiefs of the insurrectior 
and the government, remained provisionally under the order: 
of General Hédouville, a good officer, but whose_moderatior 
was incompatible with the character which Bonaparte was 
speedily about to impose on this war. Lefebvre continued it 
command of the army of Paris. This post, which had beer 
entrusted to him by the Directory, and which he continued t 
occupy under the new government, as if there had been ne 
change either in men or circumstances, was an evident proo 
of the services he had rendered to the conspiracy, and hi 
adhesion to the acts which followed it. 

However, on account of Lefebvre’s well-known opinions, an 
his former connection with the most zealous republicans, Bona 
parte considered that he was not sufficiently compromised wit 
those who had made him desert the cause of his old friends 
He demanded of him a public declaration of his sentiments it 
favour of the new régime. Lefebvre thought it was enough t 
insert an article in the papers, containing a very unequivoca 
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ofession of faith; but he received a notice more peremptory 
1 the first, informing him that he was required to give proofs 
e categorical and direct’. It was under the influence of 
summons that, losing all calmness, and availing himself 
the opportunity, when the new Consular Constitution was 
an for vote to the people and the army, the General 

sued the following proclamation, in which a strained violence 
tries to blind men to its servility :— 

_ * Soldiers,—The glorious days of the Revolution have re- 
turned ; offices will no longer be filled by brigands: The Con- 
stitution puts an end to all our divisions. Only the seditious 
am reject it: let us swear by our bayonets to exterminate 


iy 


n an old soldier, brave and honourable in spite of his faults, 
but incapable of defending himself, and whose head had never 
been very strong, and the infinite consideration which Bonaparte 
still thought necessary to express for a Moreau or a Kléber! 
But the spirit of the new régime lay here, and not in the 
yhraseological precautions in which he clothed his thoughts 
hen speaking to men, to whom he paid the compliment of 
earing them. The army was to be everything, but on condition 
of receiving the yoke itself; and the chiefs were only to be 

ised above citizens, to become the first servants of the most 
imperious and jealous of masters. Disguised by artful flattery 
in the eyes of the soldier, on whom, for that matter, it weighed 
ightly, this dependence was painfully felt by generals accus- 
tomed to republican equality. Bonaparte had divined, with the 
eculiar insight he had into passions that could be of service 
to him, that to humiliate the chiefs was an infallible means of 
pleasing those in inferior places ; and he affected from that time 
as much familiarity with the common soldiers, as reserve and 
coldness with the officers. If he had no difficulty in writing to 
Grenadier Léon Aune: ‘ My brave comrade, I love you as my 
son’ (January 15th, 1800), it was because that was an easy way 


1 Order to General Lefebvre (December 17th, 1799), Correspondence of 
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of purchasing popularity at the price of a still easier formula 
he knew very well that this language meant nothing, and that 
the grenadier would never take advantage of such familiarity. 
He took good care not to speak thus to those who just before 
had been his equals. On the contrary, he studied to keep them 
at a distance, and usually made a display before them of this 
preference for the common soldiers, which gave him popularity 
in the ranks, in order to make their officers feel that they were 
now nothing but what they were through him. 

This tendency to make everything centre in one all- -absorbing 
personality, half concealed for a time under favourable appear- 
ances, was to a certain extent explicable in military institutions, 
which naturally tolerate an excess of concentration, though in 
the end they are corrupted by it. But it was the whole State 
that Bonaparte intended to bring under the narrow and in- 
flexible discipline of the camp. His intentions on this point 
were only too clearly seen in the debates relative to the Con- 
stitution of the year VIII. 

The two commissions appointed on the 19th Brumaire by ihe 
Ancients and Five Hundred, had received instructions to prepare 
the changes recognized as necessary in the Constitution of the 
year III. These changes, when once settled, were to be 
ratified by the two councils, which had been adjourned for three 
months. But they did not for an instant entertain the idea of 
keeping an engagement, which was only one of the numerous 
lies of that famous day. What they intended to do was to 
remodel the Constitution in all its parts. This difficult task 
seemed by general consent to devolve on Sieyés. His name, 
illustrious from the dawn of the Revolution, and before which 
Mirabeau himself had bowed with an irony which was still a 
homage, his participation in the great work of the Constituent, 
his experience enlightened by the practice of government, and 
lastly, his long connection with all the influential men of the 
day, and his active and powerful co-operation in the coup-d’ é/ai 
of Brumaire, gave him a title to abe office of legislator which no 
one could dispute. 

Besides, every one knew that Sieyés had long been secretly 
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preparing for it. At the end of the Convention he had disputed | cHar. xm. 


th Daunou the honour, which they would willingly have 
corded him afterwards, of giving a Constitution to France. 
jut because some of his ideas had been unfavourably received, 
this dogmatic and absolute spirit shut itself up in complete 
lence. From that time forward, through all the vicissitudes 
of his life, he had never ceased to correct and improve his 
political system, that was designed to put a definitive end to 
all. revolutions; but it was only known by vague rumours, 
for its author at never written a single article of it, and was. 
moreover of very uncommunicative habit and temper. More 
han once Sieyés believed that he was on the point of bringing 
is grand project to light; but at the decisive moment the men 
ne had counted on invariably failed him. 

_ At last the long-looked-for hour had arrived; at least so he 
might think. The members of the two Commissions all vied 
with one another in deference to his authority, and Bonaparte, 
apparently quite absorbed in the affairs of the Government, 
seldom attended their sittings. Persuaded that this abstention 
would leave him free to reorganize everything after his own 
fashion, and to regain in the legislative sphere the influence 
which he could not dispute with his colleague in that of action, 
Sieyés first communicated the ideas of his plan to Boulay de la 
Meurthe, who wrote it down under his dictation, and then pro- 
duced and explained it before the Commission itself, where his 
scheme had great success. 

. This singular system, one of the most complicated and the 
most chimerical which the mania for constitution-mongering 
ever devised, would scarcely deserve the attention of the his- 
orian, if we considered only its value as a political conception. 
Its mechanism, more whimsical than it is ingenious, is far from 
meriting the reputation it has acquired. If it had been honoured 
by being put into practice, a proof which lucubrations of this 
kind seldom bear, and which alone gives them any value, its 
defects would very quickly have become visible to every eye. 
One thing, however, will always preserve its interest in the eyes 
of those who desire to have a thorough acquaintance with the 
© VOL. I. Bb 
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spirit of this epoch; that is, the designs and feelings of which 
it is the expression, and the proof. It is one of the most sig- 
nificant of historical documents, for one who knows how to 
scrutinize it aright. By means of this curious fragment, were it 
the only testimony left, the historian would be able to find, 
under the dust of so many ruins, an expressive image of the 
passions of the time. He can read in it the secret anxieties of 
the numerous and eminent adherents who approved of Sieyés 
plan; he can, in some sort, recover the object of their fears and 
of their hopes, as surely as if they had left us the most candid 
and detailed communications on the subject. 

The principal aim of Sieyés and his friends is revealed ‘a 
of all in the provisions which form the basis of his plan of a 
Constitution, that is to say, in the system which was to replace 
the ancient electoral legislation. The whole system was com- 
prised in the formation and working of the electoral lists. ‘The 
five million electors in France were called upon to choose one 
tenth of their number, and this tenth, comprising five hundred 
thousand citizens, formed a first list of notability called com- 
munal, because the members of the municipal administrations 
were to be taken from it. These five hundred thousand not 
ables were again to choose one-tenth from among themselves 
which list, comprehending fifty thousand citizens, formed a 
second degree of notability called departmental, because all the 
functionaries of the departments were to be taken from this 
body. Lastly, the fifty thousand notables of the departments 
proceeding to a third selection, composed a last list, reduced te 
five thousand persons, and called list of the ational notability 
from which were to be chosen all the great functionaries of the 
State, from the Representative and the Minister to the Judge oi 
the Court of Appeal. 

But to whom was to be assigned the formidable right o 
choosing from these long lists of candidates? Sometimes the 
legislative power, sometimes the executive, according to th 
nature of the functions to be provided for. They were thu: 
called upon themselves to recruit their own numbers, instead 0 
inviting the nation to choose them by vote. Add to this, tha 
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i “4 virtue of an extremely important and significant arrange- 
_ all the men who from the commencement of the Revo- 
tution had formed part of any political or municipal assemblies, 
y had held any public office, were placed of right on the lists 
of notability. These lists were not to be meddled with for ten 
years. Who does not recognize in this phantom of an electoral 
System, in which after all nothing was left to popular initiative, 
the same old anxiety, under the influence of which the Con- 
ventionals had lengthened out their power beyond the legal 
term, and which afterwards had annulled the elections for the 
Departments at the 18th Fructidor, and the 22nd Floréal. On 
hese three occasions a party attempted, in the name of the 
Revolution, to annul the national sovereignty, which they knew 
to be opposed to them; the nation had, however, always finished 
by getting the upper hand again, owing to the elections, which 
had gradually changed the majorities. It was these inconve- 
nient elections that Sieyés wished definitively to abolish. Yield- 
ing to an exaggerated fear of seeing power fall into the hands 
f a generation hostile to new ideas, he did not ask whether in 
reserving it from them, he was not sacrificing the principal 
conquest. In substituting for the suffrage these lists of nota- 
bility, by means of which the privileged party, inscribed on it of 
right, could in some sort make its power eternal, he believed he 
was working for the men who, after all, had made and sustained 
the Revolution. But what would happen if this privilege, 
already so dangerous in the hands of a class, should fall into 
the power of a single man? 

This is what Sieyés had not foreseen, and in this he furnished 
despotism with the most treacherous arm that could ever have 
been imagined; for by it the nation could be absolutely anni- 
hilated, and yet maintain all the appearances of sovereignty. 
The remainder of Sieyés’ system was a curious amalgam of 
forms, borrowed from different epochs and different nations. 
Alarmed at the evils which the concentration of power in a 
single Assembly had entailed, he fell into a contrary error of 
parcelling out functions, which was not any less fatal. For- 
getting that the problem was not to paralyse the action of the 
Bb2 
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legislative power, but to favour the regularity and maturity of 
their deliberations, he had, so to speak, decomposed all the 
operations which are necessary before any result can be ob- 
tained, and had personified them in so many different Assem- 
blies; the initiative in a Council of State, entrusted with the 
office of presenting and supporting the proposed laws ; criticism 
in a Tribunate, whose mission it was to oppose in debate the 
Council of State, condemned to the work of vindication; the 
decision and vote in a Legislative Body, silent as a tribunal of 
judges; lastly, the conservative spirit in a Senate, which he 
called the grand national jury, guardian of the Constitution, in- 
vested with the right of repealing every law which was hostile 
to that, and with the care of electing not only their own mem- 
bers, but those of all the Legislative Assemblies as well. 7 

The executive power, divided into two principal departments, 
one for peace and the other for war, was assigned to two Consuls, 
who each nominated the ministers for the offices corresponding 
with his department; and these in their turn selected not only 
all the functionaries of Government, but all the members of the 
Administrative Assemblies. Above the two Consuls, a: Great 
Elector, faint image of a Constitutional king, was to reign with- 
out governing, and without any other attributes than foreign 
representation, the right of signing treaties, and of designating 
the Consuls. In order to prevent any attempt at usurpation on 
his part, Sieyes had armed the Senate with power to remove 
the Great Elector from his functions, like any other officer of 
the State, by absorbimg him in its own bosom. 

This last prerogative of the Senate, together with the power 
of repealing every unconstitutional law or measure, and the not 
less formidable one of electing the Legislative Assemblies as 
well as its own members, gave it the only real authority 
which existed in such an organization. All the other 
powers were only empty appearances. Their sphere was 
so limited, their influence so circumscribed and diminished, 
their action so subdivided and indirect, that they were 
nothing more than insignificant wheels depending on a 


main-spring, which, receiving itself no impulse from the 
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nation, could only make use of its power to paralyse all the rest, 
i) that in order to escape the inconveniences of mobility, Sieyés 
had stopped the movement. His Senate, master of all, but 
isolated from all, being itself its own end and its own renewer, 
with everything to fear-and nothing to hope, bore from its birth 
all the signs of decay. It was an institution condemned to in- 
evitable stagnation. 

F As for the ensemble of this complicated machinery, it was 
a mechanism superimposed in some sense upon the nation, 
capable of working without the aid of the people, having the 
Plain object of exempting it from those daily and persevering 
labours, which in all times and all places have been necessary 
for the maintenance of liberty. But a nation that considers its 
liberty to cost too much, is always sure to lose it. This inert 
pnd passive people, penned off like flocks on the lists of 
notability, quietly waiting the choice of their masters instead 
of dictating their own, watching the administration of their own 
affairs without power to express an opinion, deprived in fact of 
all the elements of political activity, was a nation of automatons 
unworthy of the name of citizens. 

_ These shadows of legislators, endowed with an infinitesimal 
fraction of thought, will, or action, the first proposing laws 


without discussing them, the second discussing them without | 


passing them, the third passing them without either proposing 
or discussing, and all, by an excess of precaution, placed under 
the power of a ve/o intended to prevent an abuse of power of 
which they scarcely possessed the appearance, were only dif- 
ferent expressions of the same nullity. The whole Constitution 
attested a prodigious effort of the author’s mind to attain sta- 
bility, but such a stability would only have been the peace of 
tombs. France was treated as a patient, whom sickness has 
deprived of the use of his limbs, and to whom is dealt out with 
extreme parsimony a measure of motion, air, sound, and light. 
Hence this orthopedic Constitution, which was the inspiration 
of Sieyés’ own lassitude, and which might have been the work 
of a Byzantine legislator. 

* Supposing, what is far from being true, that such a Consti- 
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tution was all that the temperament of the French could bear. 
after the agitations of the revolutionary epoch, (and the issue of 
events proved only too clearly that they aimed at something 
very different from unbroken tranquillity), we are led to ask. 
how, after having seen Bonaparte at work, Sieyés did not feel_ 
the necessity of modifying it, for the more active and threaten-. 
ing the ambition of the future head of the Government, the 
more important it was to set up in opposition to him a nation 
armed with all its rights, and public authorities formally ors 
ganized. Bonaparte took very little part in the sittings of the 
first legislative Commission, which no doubt contributed to keep 
alive the delusion of his colleagues. At first he only learned 
Sieyés’ ideas through the remarks to which they gave rise ; and 
as they were very favourably received by men, not less tired 
and weary than himself, who caught a glimpse of a delightful 
retirement in senatorial omnipotence, the general was not over- 
pleased at the popularity acquired by a scheme in which he 
had had no hand, and by whose rapid success he was to some. 
extent compromised. 

Sieyés was evidently delighted in his inmost heart to kal 
the general unawares on the Constitutional question, and thus 
skilfully to entangle him in the network of an organization of 
which he did not fully understand all the bearings. The calcu- 


lated abstention of Bonaparte from the conferences which had 


preceded the 18th Brumaire, and the kind of indifference he 
affected with regard to civil institutions, had tended to convince 
Sieyés that the occupations of a military life had left the young 
general little leisure to investigate the problems of political 
legislation. In this Sieyés was greatly deceived, for if his 
colleague had not busied himself with the great interests of 
peoples, he had studied them deeply from the point of view of 
his own ambition, as is testified by the curious letter which he 
wrote on this subject to Talleyrand at the time of the Treaty of 
Campo Formio.' His ideas on some points were similar to 
those of Sieyés: we find for example the conception of a 
Council of State, placed under the dependence of a govern- 
ment and endowed with all legislative initiative; we find, again, 
1 See page 240. 


on the other hand, we look in vain for the Tribunate. One 
thing only is very clear in this crude sketch: that is, the resolu- 
on to make the executive power the only effective representa- 
tive of the nation, to constitute a Government possessor at the 
Same time of the rights of the sovereign and those of the people, 
by virtue of a fiction similar to that which invested the Czsars 
with the tribunitian power. Bonaparte’s views coincided with 
‘those of Sieyés to a certain extent; he strove to annul the 
egislative authority which Sieyés contented himself with weak- 
ening; but the analogy does not extend further, for, far from 
dreaming of a Government exempt from all control, .Sieyés 
ubordinated it completely to the authority of his Senate. 
Independently of these preconceived ideas with regard to 
government, ideas which had since been strengthened by his 
eee with the people and the institutions of the East, General 
Bonaparte had a formidable aptitude for discerning and seizing 
in the views of others whatever could serve his own plans. He 
had in this respect a power and rapidity of intuition, which can 
only be compared to the sure.eye of a bird of prey. He saw at 
a single glance the advantage he could derive from these lists of 
notability which annihilated the national will, and from that 
pulverisation of legislative authority, which nullified the control 
and the power of the representatives. When, then, after some 
refusals and certain expressions of disapprobation, measured by 
the resistance he expected to meet with, the general yielded to 
the entreaties of Roederer and Boulay de la Meurthe and con- 
sented to an interview with Sieyés and the members of the 
‘Commission, these first feelings did not give rise on his part to 
any important objections. He listened with attention and de- 
ference to Sieyés’ general explanation of his project, but instead 
of adopting or rejecting it as a. whole, he had the sagacity to 
propose and carry the idea, that the different points of the plan 
should be discussed and voted on separately. 

He had convoked the two Commissions, merged into one, in 
his own apartment at the Luxembourg, as if better to take 
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possession of the debate which was about to open. The pre- 
paration of the new Constitution was begun at once. Anxious | 
to calm all apprehensions, he hastened to put the work under 
the protection of the tried honesty of Daunou; ‘ Citizen 
Daunou, take the. pen,’ he said, and the liberal author of © the 
Constitution of the Year III, not daring to refuse an honour 
which he had not sought, and which he had afterwards cause to 
regret, immediately set to work. The lists of notability were 
adopted, but they took care to suppress the imaginary guarantee 
devised by Sieyés in favour of the men who had made the Re- 
volution, or rather it was stipulated for the benefit of the 
creatures of the new power. The functionaries designated by 
the Consuls were the only names which were to be entered as” 
of right on these lists) The mute Legislative Body, adopting 
or rejecting laws, after listening to the contradictory argu- 
ments of the councillors and the tribunes, but without power to. 
modify them; the Council of State and the Tribunate, the one 
having to plead for, and the other critically to examine, the 
laws, but both equally deprived of the right of voting on them, 
except to express their opinion, were successively adopted with 
some slight modifications. The Senate underwent much more 
important changes. It was first deprived of its right of absorp- 
tion, which placed all the powers of the State under its depend- 
ence. It was agreed, it is true, that it should retain the faculty 
of repealing unconstitutional acts or laws, but on condition that 
they should be protested against as such, either by the Govern- 
ment or the Tribunate, a compromise which almost negatived 
the right, and compelled this body to. play a passive and expec- 
tant part, not likely to give umbrage to the power it was sup- 
posed to check. Lastly, if they assigned to the Senate the 
nomination of the principal legislative and judiciary authorities, 
they indirectly withdrew from it that of its own members, which 
alone would have secured its real independence in the absence 
of popular elections; it was forced to choose between three 
candidates, one proposed by the Government, another by the 
Tribunate, and the third by the Legislative Body. In its first 
formation, it was composed for the greater part by the Govern- 
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“ment. Now this first choice was everything, for such a govern- 
“mental embryo was sure to seek to reproduce itself in its 
elections. 

_ But it was principally against the organization of th: execu- 
tive power that Bonaparte resolved to concentrate his attack. 
As soon as Sieyés had explained the crowning of his hierarchy 
“by the Great Elector, the general exclaimed with vehemence : 

‘Such a Government was a monstrous creation, made up of 


heterogeneous ideas, without a spark of rationality! This Great | 
Elector was the faint shadow of a ror Jainéant. No one in this, 
“plan had any guarantees, for if the Elector could rule the two 
Consuls by threatening to deprive them of their functions, he 
“was himself under the stroke of absorption by the Senate. As 
for the separation of the Ministry into two departments, one for | 
‘peace and the other for war, it was sheer anarchy, for they | 
S need above everything else of ensemble and unity. Do) 
you know,’ he continued, addressing himself to Sieyés, ‘a man of 
“mean enough character to lend himself to an apish performance 
Jike that? Can you have imagined that a man of any talent, 


or any sense of honour could resign himself to the part of 
a fattened hog on a certain number of millions ?”? 

The conception of Sieyés perished under the violence of, 
‘this outburst. Only one of these criticisms was justifiable, that | 
which referred to the Consuls of peace and war, and which | 
‘separated functions essentially indivisible by a distinction more | 
‘metaphysical than practical. The Great Elector, irresponsible | 
and without the power of direct action, but not without in- 
fluence, was replaced by an omnipotent First Consul, accom- | 
panied by two supernumeraries, whose only prerogative was the 
privilege of being consulted by their colleague, an association | 
devised out of consideration for republican sentiment, and to} 
give the appearance of a division of power which did not exist | 
in reality. As soon as the ground was thus cleared, Bonaparte 
put his hand on all they had wished to protect. The First. 
‘Consul had, besides the supreme direction of peace and war, 


1 Mémoires dictated to Gourgaud. Mémorial of Las Cases. | 
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ca confided to a Council of State, the nomination of all the admi- 
nistrative officers, military, judicial, and diplomatic, which put 
into his hands not only all the functionaries of the State, but all 
the local assemblies, and all the tribunals except the Court of 
Appeal and the magistrates, who were to be chosen by election. 

What we are justly astonished at, or rather what is truly 
inconceivable, is that in creating this overwhelming power, to 
which the ancient régime had nothing comparable, Sieyés and 
his friends did not for that very reason feel the imperious 
necessity of changing the other bases of the Constitution. The 
plan of Sieyés formed in fact a whole, and one part of it could 
not be changed without altering the nature of all the rest. His 
lists of notability were nothing more than the fringe of an elec- 
toral system, his deliberative assemblies were only the shadow of 
a legislative power, but both of these two elements had been 
conceived in connection with an executive power equally feeble 
and powerless, and the moment that this was fortified in so 
formidable and unexpected a manner, it became the only 
reality in the midst of these shadows, and was the master of all. 
The other two parts of the mechanism needed strengthening to 
save them from being annihilated, for the equilibrium was de- 
stroyed for the benefit of a single power. A direct and solidly 
established electoral system, a legislative power based upon solid 
and efficacious guarantees, would at least have done something to. 
hinder such a Government from devouring everything around it, 
Lafayette relates that Bonaparte, who frequently saw him at 
this epoch, and was not without some hope of gaining him over 
to his views, said to him one day, alluding to this subject: 
‘What was I to do? Sieyés put shadows on every side—shadow 
of legislative power, shadow of judiciary power, shadow of a 
Government; it required a substance somewhere, and, in faith, 
I put it there.’* Nothing could better explain the situation; 
but by the simple fact that the substance was placed somewhere 
in the midst of shadows, it acquired an irresistible force, and its 
presence alone sufficed to make them vanish. 

' Mémoires of Lafayette. 
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subversion of his ideas escaped the mind of Sieyés, for the 
esult of the victory which Bonaparte had gained over him was 
no longer, as had hitherto been seen, the domination of one 
ae over another ; it was the complete and irremediable ruin of 
all that constitutes the essence of representative government; it 
was the annihilation for the profit of a single man of all the 
liberal conquests of the Revolution. Beyond this man, his will, 
his power, there was nothing but words and vain shadows. 
The only political guarantee that they judged fit to inscribe on 
the Constitution of the Year VIII was the responsibility of the 
Ministers. But then they were responsible to Assemblies nomi- 

ated and paid by themselves, which made this guarantee the 
most veritable mockery. This was not all; their agents could 
be accused by a decision of the Council of State, which created 
in their favour a monstrous inviolability, by constituting the 
executive power both judge and party.in its own cause. Such 
was the sense of the famous Article 75, which all our succes- 
sive Governments have hitherto adopted for their own con- 


venience and our shame. The ancient régime, so much|. 


decried, had not a more iniquitous privilege. The worst 
aristocracy will always be one of functionaries, because it is a 
servile aristocracy. Equality before the law, without which 
democracy is but an empty word, perished that day in France. 
The only recognized right left to the French was that of 
petition, the resource and last consolation of epochs of 
servitude. As for liberty of the press, the words were not even 
pronounced. 

It is probable that an energetic protest at that time from 
Sieyés and his friends against this audacious transformation of 
their plan into an instrument of despotism, would have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining at least some more liberal provisions in 
the Constitution. But the friends of Sieyés, seduced by the 
prospect of the high favours which were promised them as the 
price of their connivance, had for the most part passed over to 
his powerful antagonist, and Sieyés himself, since the check 
inflicted on his Great Elector, had shut himself up in complete 


It is difficult to suppose that the consequences of such a 
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silence. This silence was not, however, as might be sup- 
posed, that of wounded pride. By his cowardly self-obliteration 
during the Reign of Terror, Sieyés had already shown what 
they might expect from his courage. Bent only on being” 
forgotten under the mask of apathy and insignificance which 
he had adopted, he had buried himself deep in the ranks 
of those whom Robespierre blasted by the epithet of 
‘Serpents of the Marsh,’ though all the while speculating 
on their servility. There, lost in that crowd without a name 
during two consecutive years, he lavished his votes and his 
applause on the men whom he held the most in execration. His 
soul, moulded by long habit to the ignominy of such a part, had 
for ever lost its energy of character and its dignity. Even all 
that was noble and elevated in his very ambition had perished 
there. Caring little in reality for a power, the responsibility of 
which alarmed him, he coveted its honours less than its enjoy- 
ments. From the first day of the Provisional Consulate, 
Bonaparte, whose piercing eye had almost a magical gift of 
penetrating to the inmost core of every heart, to discover good 
or bad passion which he could turn to his own advantage, had 
perceived at a glance the secret weakness of his colleague, and 
following his usual method, he had profited by it to fetter his 


|independence. He has himself related this singular scene. 


The Director had at the Luxembourg, in a private coffer, 
certain reserved funds to be employed by way of indemnity 
to the outgoing directors. ‘Look at this fine piece of furni- 
ture,’ said Sieyés one day to Bonaparte, pointing to the chest 
which contained this money, amounting to several hundred 
thousand francs; ‘perhaps you do not suspect its value?’ He 
then informed him of the existence of these funds, and their. 
destination, and consulted him as to the purpose to which 
they should be applied. Bonaparte, struck by the expression 


of cupidity displayed in his features, replied: ‘If I know of its 


existence, the sum will go into the public treasury, but if I am 
in ignorance, and as yet I know nothing about it, you can 
divide it with Ducos.’ This is what Sieyés hastened to do, apa 
propriating to himself, however, the lion’s share. 


; 
as 
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anecdote, but the truth itself has never been contradicted, and it 
remains an historical fact. We recognize here the man of whom 
ourrienne, who knew him well, wrote that ‘his look seemed 
always to say: “Give me money.”’ It was thus that Sieyés 
placed himself at the mercy of the general. Bonaparte knew 
from that time forward that he had nothing to fear from the 
opposition of a man whom he had enriched with the spoils of 
his colleagues, and whose shame it only depended on him to 

publish. A message addressed to the Legislative Commission a 
few days after the completion of the Constitution (December 2oth, 
1799) disclosed the manner in which Sieyés’ last scruples had 
been overcome, or at least in what way his complaisance had 
been rewarded. In this document, which appears the work of 
mockery itself, Bonaparte, rendering homage to the ‘ disinter- 
ested virtues’ of his colleague, at the same time that he was 
exposing his weakness, proposed to the Commission to bestow 
upon him, as a testimonial of national gratitude, the gift of the 
estate of Créne. At the same time they ensured for him the 
Presidency of the Senate, a post of lucrative and idle retirement, 
entirely conformable to his tastes. Instead of being offended 
at the insult of such a present, Sieyés gloried in his own 
abasement. He met the reproaches of his friends with a front 
of brass, and the sarcasm of public opinion with imperturbable 
coolness; but he fell at once into that political nullity, from 
which he never afterwards rose. Bowed down under the weight 
of honours without glory, buried alive in silence and oblivion 
during the long years of a useless old age, he outlived himself. 
He watched from the depths of his obscurity reputations, which 
he had eclipsed, revive and flourish, he saw that second youth 
which popularity gave to Lafayette, but neither his soul nor his 
fame revived from this anticipation of the grave. 

The Constitution of the Year VIII, the production of a sort 
of compromise between the subtlety of a metaphysician with- 
out conviction, and the impatience of an adventurer without 
scruple, preserved this twofold character. It is full both of 
uttifice and brutality, and appears now the work of cunning 
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bent on shirking difficulties, now the work of force brandishing 
before all eyes a naked sword. Both these elements contribute 
to the same end, and give each other mutual support. The 
world has already witnessed more than one of these compacts 
between the sophist and the soldier; it was to see many more, 
for extreme subtlety always bows before brutal force. Subtlety 
corrupts intellect as well as morality. For the honour of hu- 
manity, we must acknowledge that it is only a corrupted intel- 
lect which places itself at the service of despotism. So long as 
it has faith in truth, it has faith in itself, and retains the glorious 
pride which is its safeguard. When Sieyés yielded to Bonaparte, 
he was nothing more than an ingenious logician, in whose eyes 
principles were mere formulas, which he took pleasure in 
varying by forming fresh combinations with a kind of dilettante 
curiosity. Such minds never give umbrage to despotism, for 


|it uses or annuls them with equal ease. The Constitution of 


the Year VIII was presented: to the French people in a pro- 
clamation, which pointed out its merits and incomparable ad- 
vantages: ‘No other was founded on the true principles of 
representative government, on the sacred rights of property, 
of liberty, and of equality; it guaranteed the rights of the 
citizens, and the interests of the State.’ This manifesto ter- 
minated by an assertion which appeared very rash even to 
those who most desired to see it verified. . ‘ Citizens,’ it said, 
‘the Revolution is confined to the principles which commenced 
it. It is finished!’ 

The Revolution is finished! This was Barnave’s expression 
as early as the year 1791; and every subsequent Government 
had repeated it in the short space of time which elapsed between 
rise and fall. But what had been with them a sincere and 
profound conviction, that in going farther the Revolution was 
rushing towards its ruin and attempting impossibilities, was 
here only an interested pretence for confiscating all its con- 
quests for the advantage of a single man. If he were content, 
the nation was to dream of nothing more. But how was it 
possible to persuade the people that they were in possession of 
all the principles they had proclaimed in ’89 ? : 
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vas the silence which accompanied it. It was resolved to 
submit the new Constitution to universal suffrage. Registers 
were opened for that purpose in each municipality, and every 
citizen could go and inscribe his name and his vote with perfect 
iberty, but at the same time with the full assurance that neither 
the one nor the other would be forgotten,—a circumstance 
which alone sufficed to make this pretended appeal to the nation 
the vainest of formalities. If we add to this cause of intimidation 
ee fear always dominant on such occasions of abandoning the 
country to all the hazards of long uncertainty, the threatening 
proclamations of the generals, the absence, in short, of all 
control in the estimate and verification of the votes, instead of. 
being astonished at the small number of opponents to the Con- 
stitution of the Year VIII, we are surprised that there remained 
any at all. : 

_ The national consent, too, was so secondary a consideration 
in the minds of those who asked for it, that they did not even take 
the trouble to wait for it. Never were any men treated more 
cavalierly than those who so short a time before had still been 
called the sovereign people. As early as the 22nd of December, 
before even the text of the Constitution was known in the dis- 
tant provinces, Bonaparte, carried away by his natural impa- 
tience, requested the Commission to make preparations for 
putting it immediately into force, seeing, he said, that after 
the reception it had met with, ‘there could be no doubt that 
the citizens would accept unanimously this new compact of the 
French ;’ a prediction made with a certainty, that reminds 
us of what philosophers have said about divine prescience, 
and which was not very encouraging for the free will of the 
nation. . 

The day on which the Constitution was published, Garat, | 
an eloquent talker, who, in spite of his vacillating conduct in 
politics, had retained a certain amount of credit among repub- 
licans, delivered a speech in the body of the Commission in 
defence of it. His principal aim was to dispel the distrust and 
apprehensions to which the formidable concentration of power 
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in the hands of Bonaparte had given rise ; he ‘recalled the 
proofs the general had given them in time past of his g 
and his virtues, and seeking, without finding, in the Consti 
limits which his power would encounter in the future, ‘ 
glory,’ he said, ‘and that influence, which by his name al 
he exercises over all imaginations, will not only be a powe 
spring the more in the action of Government, but a limit a 
a barrier to the executive power. And these limits will be so 
much the more sure, because they are not traced in a charter,, 
but in the heart, and even the passions, of a great man!’ 7 

The heart and the passions of a great man,—this was all 
that remained of the guarantees so ardently demanded and sa 
painfully acquired in 1789! France was soon to learn what 
such a barrier was worth. 4 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE CONSULAR GOVERNMENT. 


-ITS POLICY, INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL. 


‘Bonaparte had at first only asked for a Dictatorship of three } 
months, time to give France a new Constitution. He had after- 
wards framed this Constitution, with a view to perpetuate his 
Dictatorship, by masking it with certain legal appearances. It 
was now requisite to make it take root in the country by means 
of the Government and a great army of functionaries, and in 
the institutions of the country by means of organic laws. It 
was necessary to choose the personnel of the Assemblies and of 
the great Bodies of the State. It was requisite to obtain peace, 
or else prepare for war. It was requisite to find resources to 
meet the most urgent needs. Lastly, it was indispensable to sub- 
due or to pacify La Vendée. Before all else the First Consul had 
think of distributing offices to the men whom he had resolved 
make his co-operators or his instruments. Sieyés having 
lisdained a post which had no effective function to disguise its 
ullity, Bonaparte chose for Second. Consul, Cambacérés, an 
minent lawyer full of resource, who had drawn up projects 
of Codes for all the Governments which had succeeded one 
mother since the Committee of Public Safety. A clear-sighted 
Be eis but of inexhaustible docility; a confidant of dis- 
gretion, prudence, caution ; always ready to bow before esta- 
blished authority, whether it was called Robespierre, Sieyés, or 
Bonaparte ; skilful in dressing the most corrupt acts in the 
most austere and specious forms; handling the laws with the 
cool dexterity of a priest who no longer believes in his idol; 
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this man was a precious servant for a despot; and he presented 
a perfect image of those legists, who have been seen at every 
epoch as the consulting counsel of all forms of tyranny. : 
The office of Third Consul fell to Lebrun, former secretary of 
the Chancellor Maupeou, an elegant and ready compiler, doomed 
in politics as in literature to do nothing but express the thoughts 
of others, a living personification of the administrative traditions 
of the old Government, which were about in part to be restored. 
Below this political trinity, of which the two inferior members 
had only a nominal influence, was constituted the Ministry, the 
composition of which dated from the first days of the Pro- 
visional Consulate, and was not sensibly modified. By the 
vainest of fictions, the principle of ministerial responsibility had 
been inscribed in the Constitution of the Year VIII, as if several 
can be responsible, when one alone has all power and all initia- 
tive. Under such a régime, the Ministers, whatever may have 
been their personal worth, could not be, and were not, anything 
else than simple clerks. ‘Talleyrand received as a reward for 


|his services the direction of foreign affairs; a gift of which it 


would he difficult to say whether it was reward or punishment; 
for, although his counsels were then listened to, Talleyrand 
merited something better than a subordinate post, in which he 
was so soon to commence that apprenticeship of servility, in 
which his genius became corrupted. Fouché retained in the 
police the place he had held under the Directory, a dangerous 
encouragement to treason. The importance of his office was 
enormously increased in a few weeks, as is always the case 
under absolute governments. In a free country the police is 
only an accessory machine. Under a despotic government 
it is the motive power which works the whole system. Retained 
in spite of the repugnance inspired by his incomparable supe- 
riority in the art of deceiving, thoroughly acquainted with the 
springs of his profession and the personnel of conspiracies 
admitted into the intimacy of many men belonging to the ole 
terrorist party, whom he had betrayed and patronized at the 
same time, Fouché aimed at becoming the indispensable person 
of the situation; and Bonaparte did in fact submit to him. 
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certain of repenting afterwards that in this he had not followed 
_ the maxims of Machiavelli. 
_ Lucien replaced in the Ministry of the Interior the mathema- 


Bhi: name, but who had brought into office work the scrupulous 
minuteness of science, ill-fitted as it was for such times and 
“such functions. Of all the brothers of the First ‘Consul, Lucien 


had the most striking individuality. His stormy and tribune-| 


like eloquence, and his incessant activity resembled in a faint 
degree the fever of his brother’s temperament; but he was 
_ from his want of conduct, and his intelligence, in 
_ other respects quick and keen, was greatly deficient at once in 
moderation and order. His ambition was greater than his 
abilities, and clashed with that of a man who could not suffer 
ambition in those around him. Lucien had moreover, one thing 
against him far more difficult to pardon than all his faults; it 
was the immensity of the services he had rendered at Brumaire. 
In politics, claims of this kind are certain pledges of ingratitude, 
“on account of the expectations which they create on the one 
‘side, and the inability to repay which they establish on the 
other. 

' The other members of the Ministry were special men, 
‘recommended either by their experience in business matters, 
by administrative abilities, or their proved integrity ; like Gaudin 
‘in the department of Finance, Abrial in that of the Law, Forfait 
in the Admiralty, and Berthier in the War department, It has 
often been remarked that Bonaparte showed a decided preference 
for upright administration. The choice is natural in the head ofa 
Government, whose interest it is that affairs shall be well 
‘managed, but it strikes us more particularly in despots, from 
the contrast it generallypresents to their own personal conduct. 
Yet what can be more skilful than the employment of honest 
agents in a crooked policy? And the senselessness of men in 
these shameful epochs is such, that this triumph is seldom 
refused to the most iniquitous usurpers. Men believe in the 
‘possibility of serving them in certain kinds of public business, 


q “tician Laplace, who had first been chosen for the celebrity of 


‘without becoming responsible for the rest of their arts ; integrity 
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longer continues sufficiently entire to create absolute incompati- 
bility between master and servant, and we see the agent flattering 
himself that he remains pure, while contributing to an end which. 
is not so. 3 

Maret, a strict and indefatigable worker, filled the office of 
Secretary of State; and served as an intermediary between tel 
Consuls and the sMingaicy, The Ministry had moreover no 
solidarity of thought and action, such as the word implies” in 
free countries; each was answerable for himself, and took no 
heed of the pcan collectively. The strict dependence of 
each on the First Consul made them all prefer to have to do 
with him alone. The more entirely each was obliged to sacri- 
fice his own opinion to Bonaparte, the less he was disposed to 
make concessions to any one else. This feeling was so strong, 
that Talleyrand declared from the earliest days of his ministry, 
that he would only work with him, even to the exclusion of the. 
two other Consuls. The ministers had, then, no other weight 
than that which they derived from their individual worth. 
From this point of view the choice of men was skilfully made ;_ 
for some gave promise of being strict and laborious: adminis-_ 
trators, the need of whom was greatly felt, while others seemed 
a pledge given to public opinion, which only asked to be 
deceived. ‘What revolutionist, said the First Consul to his 
brother Joseph, ‘ will not have confidence in an order of things, 
where Fouché is a minister? What man of birth will not hope 
to find life endurable, under the former bishop of Autun? The 
one guards my left, the other my right. I open up a nighna 
which everybody can use.’ ! 

All could use it in fact, on condition that they were content 
to accept these empty appearances, and give up all they had 
loved and honoured heretofore. He wanted to establish, under 
the shadow of his power, a sort of neutral ground where all 
parties could forget their views and offer each other the hand, 
and all opinions be abandoned in favour of his own. He 
flattered himself that he should rally men round him without 
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Epaly the place of everything else, and that this was suffi- 
cient to provide the cost of reconciliation, a dream which the 
"universal lassitude seemed almost to justify, but which higher bi 
principle alone, impersonal and disinterested, could realize, | s 
: because it is not in the nature of man to sacrifice his opinions, 
“nor even his prejudices, to a mere fact. This thought, which 
_had guided the First Consul in his choice of ministers, influenced ; a 
him also in the composition of the Senate, the Legislative Body, . 
_ the Council of State, the Tribunate, and afterwards in the whole ; 
administration. He delighted in filling the offices with men of 2 
various origins, between whom the only tie and common ~ : 
characteristic was the homage they paid to his power. He did i 
not perceive that in surrendering themselves to him, at the price * 
_ of such apostasy, they could only bring him feigned devotion, : 
_ and were in reality only giving themselves to his fortune. Woe 
to him, the day when fortune should: fail him. But he flattered 

himself that he should be able to transform them by his ascen- 
| dency, as he had transformed the soldiers. He seemed to think 

that it depended upon himself to blot out the past, hencefor- 
“yard to make everything date from the time of his accession; 
a salutary anxiety when its only object is the triumph of a 
disinterested cause, but terribly corrupting the moment it 
springs from motives of personal selfishness. Bonaparte 
; 
3 
| 
4 
| 
| 


could do all things but one: he could not rise to the 
_ height of a principle. 
_ The nomination of the personnel of the great bodies of the 
- State offered immense attraction to all ambitions. Appoint- 

ments were solicited with that shameless avidity which has 
- always been displayed in crises of this kind, and which so easily 

deceives new governments, too often inclined to recognize the 
- impetuosity of national feeling in what is only the impetuosity 
of covetousness. The Senate was only open to men whose 
- fortunes were already made, who had already acquired a posi- 
tion. It became the refuge of the illustrious whom age had} 
: excluded from an active career, or the reward of certain 
: services which could not be put to any better use. Among the 
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first were Cabanis, Monge, Berthollet, Serrurier, Volney, Destutt 
de Tracy; among the latter, Cornet, Fargues, Cornudet, Vernier, — 
and all those deputies of the Ancients who had obeyed their — 
instructions by calling the soldiers into the Legislative Hall. P 
Old Ducis alone refused an honour which was to be shared — 
with such colleagues; and his refusal was regarded as an act ae ~ 
heroism, a circumstance that paints the time. 3 
The Legislative Body, an assembly of mutes called upon tor 
vote laws-in silence which others had discussed, was composed q 
ef three hundred members; an anonymous crowd, out of — 
whose bosom it was impossible for any great reputation to i 
emerge. The Tribunes, a sort of legislative eunuchs who had — 
the right of discussing without voting, that is to say, the power — 
of talking without acting, discredited beforehand by this Be 
ridiculous. mutilation. which reduced them to the condition of § 
simple political. virtuosi, received into their ranks all the young — | 
men among the orators and politicians who were remarkable — 
for talent, eloquence,.and generosity of sentiments. - 
The Tribunate being the only body to which liberty of dis- — 
cussion had been left, the framers of the Constitution of the 
Year VIII were not content with paralysing it by withdrawing — 
from it all effective influence on affairs. They wished to 
weaken its moral authority, by condemning it by its very 
function to.an apparently systematic opposition. This was done 
in order to deprive its most justifiable criticisms of all value in 
public opinion. The Tribunes having, in fact, no other mission 
than to oppose in debate the Councillors of State charged with 
proposing the laws, found themselves placed, by their very con- 
stitution in a situation of inevitable antagonism to the Govern- 
ment, which the public was sure to regard as sheer party spirit. 
Under such conditions their censure would appear mere matter — 
of business, the foreseen and calculated result of the part 
assigned to them; their eloquence would gain no: hold on the 
understandings e the people, and all their brilliant fire would 
dissipate itself in smoke. ; 
Thus to» the advantage of maintaining under the eye and 
the hand. of. the Government all the active, stirring’ minds of 


its effect was to bring them into discredit, and to render them 
jects of suspicion in the eyes of the public: It condemned to 
iggles without end and without issue men who would have 
Shed a lustre over a free Government; such were Daunou, 
enjamin Constant, Chénier, J. B. Say; others who would 


he firmness of their understanding ; Ganilh, Sédillez, Gin- 
uené,. Thiessé, Andrieux. Care was taken moreover to add 
to their number a host of men,.on whose devotion théy could 
ount, such as Chauvelin, Stanislas Girardin, Riouffe. 

While the Tribunate was thus discredited by its position, the 


of State, the object of his predilection. He had made of this 
body not. only a'sort of legislative manufactory, in which laws 


ticipating in the despatch of business, and working with the 
inisters. He had divided it into several:sections, each section 
laving its own work ; war, marine,.finance, the interior, justice. 


He appointed to the Council of State men of the most brilliant: 


as and the most active ambition; he gave them salaries 


equal to those enjoyed by the Senators, confidential missions,. 


extraordinary gratuities; a distinction, in short, which eclipsed 
that of all the other Assemblies, in order to draw upon them the 
universal.attention. Thanks to this skilfully conferred prestige, 
the public would accustom themselves to forget in their obscurity 
the deputies and the tribune who represented the nation, and to 
remember only the Councillors of State, who represented the 
‘Government. By degrees they would come to attribute to this 
shadow of a deliberative body placed by the side of the Consul, 
all the weight of a real national representation, and thus the 
appearance of control would be preserved without its incon- 
veniences. The Tribunate, that conception of Sieyés which 
Bonaparte had accepted with extreme repugnance, might hence- 
forth be suppressed as a useless superfetation. 

Here were found united with most of Bonaparte’s fellow- 


pponents to waste their strength in empty words: it did more; 


ave done good service by the extent: of their knowledge, and} 


First Consul lavished favours and advantages on the Council 


were to be elaborated, but a real council of government, par- 
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conspirators in the coup-d’¢tat of Brumaire, Roederer, Regnauld 
de Saint Jean d’Angély, Boulay de la Meurthe, Réal, Berlier, 
Régnier ; some of his old companions in arms, who were useful 
in the military administration, such as Brune and Marmont; a 
few royalists, who, like Devaisnes, Dufresnes, and Defermon, 
had rallied round the new government; and men eminent in 
some particular branch, such as Ganteaume, . Chaptal, and 
Fourcroy. These men, of unquestionable ability and long 
experience in affairs, were precious auxiliaries in the vast work 
of reorganization which the First Consul had undertaken ; and, 
although they received their general directions from him, they 
were in reality the true reconstructors. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the vast extent of the work, for which they must bear 
both the blame and the praise, it was infinitely less difficult 
than would appear at first sight, owing to the expeditious 
method which their master had brought into fashion. Des- 
potism is a universal simplifier. 

What was absolutely wanting in this assemblage of brilliant 
and diversified talents was precisely the quality which Bona- 
parte desired to see attributed to them by public opinion— 
independence. Every member of the Council of State had 
either been his accomplice, his creature, or his debtor. All 
depended’ on him. All trembled before him. The relative 
positions spoke louder than the pretended boldness which he 
liked to ascribe to them, in order to create for them the popu- 
larity excited by free assemblies. He could give them every 
kind of power but that. He expended an infinite amount of art 
in enforcing the belief that, according to the definition of 
Roederer, a Councillor of State was ‘a tribune placed close to 
supreme authority.’ It was to this end that he so often ap- 
peared among them, provoked their criticism, and challenged 
contradiction. He had the report circulated that a member 
had gone so far as to. interrupt him in the middle of a discus- 
sion, whereupon he exclaimed with charming temper, ‘Pray let 
me go on. I fancy that here at any rate every one has a right to 
express his opinions.’ But all his efforts were useless. The 
public never believed in the independence of the Council of 


At St. Helena even, many years later, he persisted in 
g to gain credence for this legend. He inadvertently 
d with it stories strangely at variance with the idea he 
hed to have accepted. He related, for instance, that he one 
ay said to a member, who had tried to silence him: ‘ You 
went too far the other day; you drove me to scratch my forehead:| - a 
that implies a great deal with me. Take care in future not to i 
drive me so far.’* This ‘so far’ shows the limit beyond which 
they began to be factious. Like Jupiter, he wished to be obeyed ‘ md 
when he frowned. Still, he allowed opposition to go as far as 
that. It is not probable that history will believe any more than| 3 
his contemporaries did, in the independence of those who regu- a 
lated their conduct by such manifestations. 
After all, these active and skilful fellow-workers, henceforth 
slaves of a fortune which had partly been their own creation, 
were not too many to complete the task of which General 
Bonaparte had assumed the responsibility, when he seized the 
teins of power. Independently of the great work of administra- 
tive and judicial reconstruction which he had to carry out on the 
ins of republican institutions, it was urgent for him to solve 
the threatening political complications which had greatly in- 
creased since the fall of the Directory. The war in La Vendée, 
in spite of the negotiations entered into with some of the chiefs 
such as MM. d’Andigné and Hyde de Neuville, had spread 
arther and farther into Brittany; it had even extended to 
Normandy. It was important to crush it before recommencing 
hostilities with foreign powers, whose warlike intentions were 
not to be doubted, in spite of the check they had sustained the 
previous year in Holland and Zurich. The First Consul was 
himself anxious to commence a new campaign, for he knew | 
‘better than any one that every usurper, to make himself re- ; 
‘spected, has need of brilliant success either in peace or war; 
and he was naturally led to seek it in a career which had 
already been worth so much glory to him. But as nothing was 
ready for a decisive blow, it was necessary to gain time ; and by 
one of those contradictions so frequent in France, war was for 
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the time very unpopular with the nation who had just chosen: ae 
soldier for its chief. He resolved, then, to take a formal step ins 
favour of peace, in order to claim the merit of being anxious for. 
its restoration, and to throw the entire odium and responsibility 5 
of a renewal of hostilities upon the foreigner. 
At the same time, then, that he addressed at once energetic anal 
persuasive proclamations to the inhabitants of the Departments of 
the West whose fidelity to the royalist cause was already very much: 
shaken, he resolved to put himself in direct and personal commiu- — 
nication with the two most important sovereigns of the Coalition | 
the King of England and the Emperor of Austria.. He wrote 
to them both with offers of peace, informing them at the same 
time of his accession to the Consulate. ‘Are there, then, no~ 
means of coming to an understanding?’ he wrote to the King 
of England. ‘Is the war which for eight years has ravaged the — 
four quarters of the globe to be eternal? How can the two most — 
| enlightened nations of Europe, stronger and more powerful than. 
| their safety and independence require, sacrifice to ideas of empty _ 
greatness she blessings of commerce, internal prosperity, and 
domestic happiness ? How can they help feeling that peace is. 
the first of wants, as: it is the first of glories?’ (December 25,. 
1799.) His letter to the Emperor expressed the same ideas in. 
rather different terms, and reminded this sovereign of the rela- 
tions which had formerly existed between him’ and General: 
Bonaparte. ‘These two manifestoes, which. were addressed’ 
much more to the French people than to the two foreign Courts,. 
were not only unusual in diplomatic relations and, as such, more _ 
likely to excite ill will, than to satisfy those to whom they were” 
sent, but they involved, at least as far as England’ was con-- 
cerned, the blunder‘of implying a change of political arrangements 
and institutions at the good pleasure of General Bonaparte. In. 
England the supreme and effective direction of foreign as well: 
as home affairs practically belongs not to the monarch, but to- 
the Ministers, whovare the sole regulators of the national policy,. 
under the sovereign control of Parliament, and the King could’ 
not reply in his own name to the questions which Bonaparte so 
familiarly put to him,.without violating the British Constitution. 
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‘However ignorant the First Consul may have been of English | cuar. xzv. 
stitutions, which remained for ever an enigma to him, however ~ 
areal may have appeared to him constitutional scruples which 
e always considered pure comedy, it is difficult to admit 
nat in this instance his mistake was not pointed out to him by 
his councillor Talleyrand, who had lived in England, and had 
been engaged in important negotiation with that country. But 
all that Bonaparte sought was to produce an effect. He did 
hot hope for, nor did he even desire, peace; but he wished to 
convince the French that he had done everything to obtain it; 
and he knew that their minds would be more struck by this 
personal adjuration addressed to sovereigns, than by a propo- 
sition introduced according to the discreet forms of diplomatic 
shanceries. His contempt for these forms, of which they could 
not understand the utility or the grounds, and which appeared 
0 them nothing but the affected refinement of a superannuated 
stiquette, was meant to flatter them in the person of their repre- 
sentative. He assumed from the first a superiority to all old 
prejudices and useless conventionalities. He, the chosen of the 
people, treated with crowned heads on an equal footing. Such 
was the pride, full of humility, among: the Republicans formerly 
0 disdainful of kings, and now so elated to see one of them- 
selves force his way into the monarchic circle. 

_ This step, of which the theatrical quality was so well calcu- 
lated to excite the imagination, and that was his principal aim, 
seemed moreover likely to cause serious embarrassment in the 
English. Ministry by reason of the arm it was to furnish to the 
Opposition. The English nation was not in fact less tired than 
Prance: ‘of an interminable and ruinous war; but Pitt, who wanted 
0 continue it, had found.an. excellent argument in our refusal 
1O- treat for. peace, a refusal so clearly proved at the time of the 
Conference of Lille. This argument fell to the ground after 
the proceedings of the First Consul; and, as Talleyrand had 
foreseen and. announced,. the Opposition proceeded to take 
udvantage of it against their powerful antagonist. 

- Pitt, in refusing peace which was offered him with so much 
ostentation, had well-grounded political motives, very different 
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eo the blind passion which is usually attributed to him. The 


letters addressed to his colleagues and most intimate friends 
which have now been given to the public, no longer permit us 
to contemn that convenient system which has so long substituted 
invective for a statement of facts. In the first place, Pitt be 
lieved France to be much more exhausted than she really was, 
an opinion justified to a certain extent by the weakness an¢ 
disorder which characterised the latter days of the Directoria 
administration. In spite of the losses experienced the previous 
year, he thought that by persevering a-few months longer the 
Coalition could obtain or impose peace on infinitely more ad- 
vantageous terms than they could command at that moment. 
He believed further that Bonaparte would not-succeed in con: 
solidating his power. A military dictatorship did not appear te 
him likely to last long with so changeable a- people, and woul 
in all probability lead to a return to the ancient monarchy. He 
was moreover on the point of reaping the fruit of two events 
which had long been expected, and of which negotiation woulc 
rob him of all the advantages. One was the evacuation o 
Egypt, perhaps even the capture of our army, for his expecta- 
tions went as far as that. The other was the landing, ther 
imminent, though it did not actually take place, of an Englis 
army on the shores of Brest, in order to furnish a centre to the 
royalist insurrection, and hold this port ‘in pledge for the king, 
that is to say, in the name of Monsieur, whose adhesion he hac 
already obtained.’ The First Consul’s letter reached him jus 
when he was directing all his attention to these various projects 
and when he believed that he was on the point of realizin, 
them. The zeal and impatience of his desire warped his usualh 
correct judgment, and caused him greatly to exaggerate th 
difficulties of the Consular Government. He did not perceiv 
that the First Consul only asked for peace in order to wit 
popularity, and to prepare for war; that the most embarrassin 
office he could render him, would be to take him at his worc 
and accept his overtures. What was the use of treating wit 


* Letter of Pitt to Dundas, December 22, 1799, in Lord Stanhope 
Life of Pitt. 
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he reason he gave for his determination to his friend and col- = 
league Dundas: ‘It is, however, very material, in my opinion, to 
speculate on the probable terms, as I think we have nothing to 
do but to decline all negotiation at the present moment, on the 
ground that the actual situation of France does not as yet hold 
‘out any solid security to be derived from negotiation ; taking 
care at the same time to express strongly the eagerness with 
vhich we should embrace any opening for general peace, when- 
ver such solid security shall appear attainable. This may, I 
think, be so expressed, as to convey to the people of France, 
hat the shortest road to peace is by effecting the restoration of 
royalty, and thereby to increase the chance of that most desir- 
ble of all issues to the war.’ (December 31st, 1799.) 

These last words reveal the secret of the great and memo- 
able blunder made in his note, written a few days later, in 
answer to the First Consul’s letter. It is surprising that a chief, 

O eminent in most respects, of a people in whom the national 
sentiment was so haughty and so susceptible, did not under- 

tand the irreparable error he was committing, what an inesti- 
mable service he was about to do to his adversary, and what a 
fatal blow he was dealing to the cause which it was his aim to 
defend, in seeming to make the re-establishment of a pro- 
scribed dynasty an almost indispensable condition of peace. 
This despatch was not addressed to the First Consul, but to 

M. de Talleyrand, and it was signed by Lord Grenville, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. The Minister first explained that 
his Majesty the King of Great Britain saw no reason for 
deviating from the old form of diplomatic transactions. Then, 
entering into a discussion of facts, and leaving unnoticed the 
philanthropic considerations developed in the Consular Mani- 
festo, he endeavoured to prove that England had always desired 
peace, and desired it still, but that it was not for her to conclude 
it, so long as the original causes which brought on the war con- 
tinued to exist. These causes, he said, were to be found solely 
in that system of encroachment and aggression which had led 
our armies into Holland, Switzerland, and Egypt, without any 
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cuar. x1v. | provocation on the part of the people of those countries. ‘So 


long as this system was not relinquished, no peace was possible, 
and vain protestations, such as the Directory had so” often 
written, did not suffice to prove that such a system had been 
relinquished. The English Government required serious pledges 
based upon facts. “The best security they could offer would be 
the recall of the ancient dynasty. His Majesty, however, had no 
intention of prescribing for the French the form of their 
government; he only asked that their internal situation should 
offer him sufficient security to treat. . 

Some of these recriminations were well founded, particularly 
those which expressed the distrust inspired by the man whose 
influence had caused a system of conquest to be substituted for 
the defensive wars of the first years of the French Revolution. 
Others were in the highest degree unjust and impolitic, both 
because they tended to interference with our interior affairs, 
and because they took no account of England’s own share, 
through provocation and intrigue, in this deplorable demoralisa- 
tion of our wars of liberty, and in the exasperation of the revolu- 
tionary spirit. The note of Lord Grenville came at the right 
moment for favouring Bonaparte’s plans, by deeply wounding our 
national pride. He was not the man not to profit by such a fault, 
and he determined to turn it to the best possible advantage, by 
pressing his proposals afresh, in such a way as to make the con- 
trast between his own pacific intentions and the ill-will of his 
adversaries still more striking. 

A second manifesto, signed this time by Talleyrand, replied 
point by point to the allegations of the English note. He 
boldly threw on Mr. Pitt’s policy, not only the responsibility of 
the commencement of the war, but the ulterior development 
which it had assumed. As for the remark relative to the 
re-establishment of the house of Bourbon, he reminded the house 
of Hanover of its own origin; that also was an elective Govern- 
ment, chosen in the person of its founder. It had moreover 
already negotiated with Governments sprung from the Revolu- 
tion; and therefore had no valid reason for rejecting overtures, 
inspired by a desire to put an end to so many calamities. 
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gl justification, addressed more to the world at large than to 
ne British Cabinet, only drew from the English Government 
declaration confirming its first objections, and when the 
diplomatic contest, to which great publicity was purposely 


by the English ministers, it might have become for Bonaparte a 
“subject of grave disappointment. 
The English Cabinet, it is true, retaliated in the discussion in 
Parliament to which the king’s speech gave rise, upon the question 
of peace or war; and it-was not an uninstructive spectacle for 
Europe to see this question voted on in these two free Assem- 
blies, while in the country which still styled itself the French 
Republic it was summarily settled by the will of a single man. 
The Opposition, led in the House of Lords by the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord Grey, in the Commons by Fox, Erskine, 
Tierney, and Whitbread, skilfully took advantage of the mistake 
committed by the Ministry in espousing the cause of the 
Bourbons ; but their success was far from answering the ex- 
pectations of Talleyrand. They were still less successful, when 
they reproached the Cabinet with the distrust of General 
Bonaparte, to which the despatches testified. Far from trying 
to rebut this charge, the Ministerial speakers made it one of 
their chief points to show how justifiable that distrust was, and 
-made the debate turn on this single issue. Lord Grenville, who 
defended the Ministry in the House of Lords, first recalled the 
_ principal acts which had marked the foreign policy of the 
Directory ; their contempt alike for the rights of nations and of 
Se cividnals ; their depredations ; their violation of treaties which 
they had themselves signed; their aggressions upon weak states 
“with whom they were at peace. And, on Lord Grey exclaiming 
‘that these were the faults of the Directory, ‘ What,’ said he, 
“ Bonaparte, then, has nothing to do with the Government 
which preceded him? But whose are most of the acts I have 
“enumerated, if not Bonaparte’s? Who made a treaty of peace 
with Sardinia, and then violated it? Bonaparte. Who concluded, 
and then broke, a treaty with the Grand-Duke of Tuscany ? 
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Bonaparte. Who made, and then annulled, an armistice with 
Modena, and other smaller Italian states? Bonaparte. Who 
exacted a ransom from the Grand-Duke of Parma, in spite of 
his neutrality? Bonaparte. If Venice was drawn into the war, 
who drew her into it, if it was not Bonaparte? Who, after he 
had made peace with Venice, and given her a Constitution, 
delivered her, bound hand and foot, to Austria? Bonaparte. 
If Genoa has been subjugated and humiliated, it is still to” 
Bonaparte that the relics and independence of that Republic 
have been sacrificed. If Switzerland has been drawn on by false” 
offers of peace and alliances to abandon her rights and her 
liberty, it is still by Bonaparte that she, too, has been despoiled.”” 

To this vigorous and cutting invective there was little to reply, 
for the participation of Bonaparte in all these acts was incon- 
testible, and these acts contained the germ of all the causes 
of complaint, for which he was one day to be outlawed as 
‘the enemy of Europe.’ Lord Grenville’s glowing philippic 
procured the immense majority in the House of 92 against 6, 
in spite of the protestations of the Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Holland, who excited laughter in the House by offering to 
vouch for Bonaparte’s szzcertty. In the House of Commons, 
where the Opposition was much more powerful, the victory was. 
more vigorously disputed; but by an almost irresistible current, 
and in spite of the efforts of Pitt’s adversaries, the debate again 
turned on the same ground, namely, whether the degree of 
confidence which Bonaparte inspired was sufficient to justify. 
dealings with him. Dundas spoke first in the name of the 
Government, and asked how they could trust a man who had 
not only made sport of the good faith of treaties, but who 
in Egypt had gone so far as to abjure his God, when he had 
thought it useful to his purposes. He reminded the House, that 
all those who had treated with him had been deceived by him: 
Genoa, Venice, the Cisalpine Republic, Tuscany, Turkey; as 
many treacheries as treaties. In negotiating with the previous 
Government, they had negotiated to a certain extent with the 
French nation ; now it was with Bonaparte alone, for Bonaparte 
was everything in France. To accept his overtures was to 
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ze him, to consolidate his power, to become the instru- 
ent of his violence. It was not for an English Ministry to 
agree to play such a part!! Whitbread tried in vain to turn 
the discussion upon another point, by giving Bonaparte himself 
up to his adversaries, and admitting all that was eriminal in his 
usurpation. He remarked, and not without reason, that to 
Tefuse to treat from such a motive was to condemn themselves 
never to treat with France so long as Bonaparte remained in 
ewer, — an extremely rash engagement. He very justly re- 
minded them, that if the French Revolution had committed 
reat excesses, it had been provoked to them by the madness, 
excitement, and crimes of other powers, and English policy was 
specially bound to take the responsibility of this. 
The young Canning, then beginning his career, replied by 
endeavouring to show the impossibility of maintaining such a 
ower. It was impossible that the French could long prefer 
he harsh and repulsive forms of military rule, to the mild and 
sentle forms of their ancient monarchy. They could not long 
ccept the tyranny of ‘ this new usurper, who, like a Spectre, wears 
n his head a something that has a phantom resemblance to a 
rown.’ His elevation was itself a proof of a tendency towards. 
1e re-establishment of the ancient monarchy. Erskine took up 
ith striking eloquence the line developed by Whitbread: ‘In 
1od’s name’ said he, making use of an expression which Burke 
ad applied to the American Government, ‘In God’s name, do 
ot let us pay attention to the character and promises of the 
rench Government, but let us see what we can do with it 
Ihat had been gained by eight years of insult and invective? 
‘ad they mitigated the evils produced by the French Revolu- 
on? No, they had aggravated them. After pointing out the 
evitable humiliation to which this blind obstinacy must, lead, 
- clearly showed the service they had rendered to Bonaparte 
Tousing the indignation of the French people by this ill-judged 
ology for the cause of the Bourbons; an argument which 
erney supported, exclaiming: ‘ What would you say if General 
maparte, when victorious, should declare that he would not 
+ Annual Register, ann. 1800. 
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treat except with the Stuarts?’ These objections, just and 
politic for the most part, made a great impression on the House, 
but. they were overruled by the fiery appeal which Pitt eS to 
national passions. a 

Pitt’s speech might be described as a programme of that 
long duel which was about to open between England and 
Napoleon. Rising by an astonishing power of intuition fat 
above purely political considerations, and divining by the 


| perspicacity of hatred, by means of his past character and 


conduct, the part that Bonaparte would soon play, he depicted 
England as the only refuge against the calamities which were 
about to inundate Europe, and as the rock against which this 
threatening fortune would one day break. England alone had 
remained inaccessible to the encroachments of the French 
Revolution. It was necessary to preserve this privilege, it was 
necessary to save the instrument which was later to serve fot 
the liberation of the world. It was better to continue the war 
than to treat with a man of no faith. Pacem nolo. quia infida 
said he, borrowing a sentence from Cicero. He had, it is true 
consented to treat with the Republic at the time of the Confer: 
ence of Lille; but what had caused those negotiations to fail! 
The success of the Eighteenth Fructidor. And who had beer 
the author of Fructidor? General Bonaparte. It was owing te 
him that this first essay at despotism had been realised, whiek 
had only been outdone by that of Brumaire. Then passing or 
to the reproaches which had been cast upon him for having 
encouraged the pretensions of the ancient dynasty, he showec 
what interest both England and Europe at large had in seeing 
it re- -established, and what security for our international relation: 
would result from it, Inthe state of misery and exhaustion tc 
which France was reduced, the government could only continu 
to exist by a system of theft, confiscation, and conquest. Bu 
how different things would be, if the heir of the Bourbons wer 
replaced on the throne. Instead of thinking of troubling hi 
neighbours, he would have occupation enough in trying te 
heal the wounds and repair the losses caused by ten: years ° 
civil convulsions, to raise commerce and industry, and to revive 


a 


4 


‘manufactures. Whatever might be the views of the restored 
‘monarch, a long time would probably elapse before he would 
‘possess sufficient power to make him formidable to Europe. 

_ The general character of the struggles which were about to 
follow, and of the epoch which succeeded them, was thus 
‘pourtrayed with remarkable accuracy, but also with inevitable 
mistakes of detail, by the man whose life up to his last hour 
was consumed in them. He was not deceived in identifying 
Bonaparte with the encroaching character which the French 
Revolution had assumed in its foreign policy, during the last 
years, but he was wrong in forgetting that it had also other 
passions and principles, and in neglecting to make this distinc- 


necessity of making common cause with its chief; in de- 


firming with so much violence the antagonism of his country 
o Bonaparte, he fortified this antagonism, and furnished fresh 
grounds for its existence. Add to this one more error, graver 
than all the others. He supposed France to be exhausted, 
incapable of sustaining a long struggle, and ill-disposed towards 
he new despotism. Now this was an utterly false hypothesis, 

nd by the mere fact that his policy took the character of a 
| arning given to France in the name of a detested rival, he 
supplied tenfold strength to the enemy whose ruin he con- 
sidered imminent. 


he success of this negotiation lay in the mistrust which the 
character and past conduct of Bonaparte inspired. If this was 
not the motive which actuated Pitt, it was unquestionably one 
which helped him to influence public opinion. All the discus- 


which the Jfoniteur did its best to hide, by a cynical alteration 
in the ministerial speeches. By way of revenge, there was to 
be found published in it a pretended letter of the Cardinal of 
York to George III, reclaiming his kingdom, and ironical con- 


tion, he placed the revolution to a certain extent under the | 


nouncing the solidarity, he contributed to create it; just as, in. 


~ It is not the less true, however, that the principal obstacle to | 


sions in parliament turn on this one point; a circumstance | 


gratulations addressed by Louis XVIII to the same sovereign’, 
3 .- 1 Moniteur, of the 12th and 23rd of February, 1800. | 
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(CHAP. XIV, _ Better counselled by her own experience and more aol 
Be to the blows of her adversary, in spite of her recent success in 
Italy, Austria replied with more moderation to the overtures of 
the First Consul, but she did not. reject with less obstinacy a 
pacification offered on the basis of the treaty of Campo Formio. 
She occupied at that time not only Lombardy, but Piedmont 
and the Papal States; she showed no inclination to give up” 
these States to their ancient sovereigns; she had very quickly ~ 
come to regard them as her property, and could not resign 
herself to relinquish them without a struggle. Bonaparte in-— 
sisted on his proposition, and offered great compensation in 
Italy; the Austrian Cabinet replied that they could not treat 
without consulting their allies. This revealed the subsidies 
they were drawing from England. - 
All hope of peace was therefore equally lost on this side. 
There remained no other resource than to gain as many allies” 
as possible from among the neutral Powers, or to detach from- 
the Coalition those who appeared to be wavering, whether from: 
dissatisfaction or from lassitude. At one time Bonaparte hoped — 
to attain this twofold object by means of Prussia. In the first” 
days of the Provisional Consulate he had sent to Berlin his 
aide-de-camp Duroc, the most diplomatic of all his officers. 
The neutrality of Prussia had been of great service to us at a 
time when all Europe was armed against us; Bonaparte en-: 
deavoured to persuade her to accept an alliance by dazzling her 
with visions of the Hanseatic Towns, over which it is true we had 
not even the right of conquest, but this presented no difficulty. 
Duroc made a good impression at Berlin by his manners, his 
tact, and the good sense of his conduct. He failed, however, 
in gaining the young king to: the projects of the Consul, and 
Beurnonville had no better success. Still, flattered by the part 
of arbitrator and moderator, of which she caught a glimpse in 
the future, and delighted to see the great Powers ruining them- 
selves in men and money, while she was increasing in strength, 
Prussia willingly interposed her good offices to win to her own 
system of neutrality the petty. States of Germany, and to induce 
the Emperor Paul I. to withdraw from the Coalition. It might 
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have been hoped that ¢ an easy victory would be ey. over this 
fantastic and changeable mind, whose native generosity had 

been perverted by the madness of despotism. Discontented 
with Austria, because he attributed to her the defeat of Su- 
warow, and because she refused to replace the Italian princes 
on their thrones, Paul was still more dissatisfied with England 
for her refusal to restore Malta, which was then on the point of 
Capitulating to the Knights Hospitallers, of whom he had et 
had himself chosen for Grand Master. 

_The more inevitable war became, the more urgent it was. to 
put an end to internal difficulties. The necessity of war, im- 
posed upon France in the midst of the very crisis of her trans- 
formation, by the accession of the man who was the personifica- 
‘tion of the spirit of conquest, weighed heavily on the future of 
our country. Plans of administrative reorganization were then 
being elaborated. They were all conceived in view of the 
desperate situation in which we were placed for the time, or at 
any rate they borrowed from it a convincing force, of which 
they had need ; for, in spite of the omnipotence of their author, 
they would never have been accepted but for the fears to which 
his situation gave rise. Inspired by these apprehensions, and 
expressly made for a crisis, they never combined the conditions 
requisite for a regular and peaceful epoch. ‘This extremity was 
not less disastrous to the populations whom the Vendean insur- 
rection had excited to revolt. As the whole of France was 
as into a vast camp, the people were treated with the 
Pitiless rigour of military usage, and the entire nation soon 
became nothing more than an army, led by an iron hand. 


_ A momentary truce had been established by common consent 
in the revolted Departments, during the negotiations between 
MM. d’Andigné and Hyde de Neuville and the First Consul. 
But these two chiefs were not long in perceiving how vain were 
the hopes of restoration, which had been founded on him, and 
it was soon known through them that the choice lay between 
absolute submission and war @ oufrance. A skilfully worded 
proclamation was published, notifying to the inhabitants of the 
Departments of the West the clement disposition of the First 
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‘Consul. Bonaparte was determined to crush the insurgents ba 


a single blow, but he wished first to put them in the wrong. — 
He repudiated, therefore, as unjust and cruel, the policy which 
had hitherto been followed with respect to them. He reminded : 
them that he had spontaneously repealed the law of hostages, — 
and that of the forced loan, He promised a full amnesty for 
repentance, and full liberty to public worship; but he. would — 
punish without mercy whoever should dare to resist. % 
The most significant passage in this manifesto was an appeal — 
made to the clergy, whom Bonaparte had already determined at — 
any price to secure in the interests of his power :— 7 
‘The Ministers of a God of Peace will be the first promoters 
of reconciliation and concord. Let them speak to the hearts 
of their flocks in the ‘language they have learned in the school - 
of their Master! Let them repair to the temples which are 
again opened to them, and join their fellow-citizens in offering — 
the sacrifice that shall atone for the crime of the war, and the 
blood which it has caused to be shed!’ (Dec. 28, 1799). 
This appeal had already been heard and understood. - The 


Abbé Bernier, curé of Saint-Laud, who had contributed most 


to give the royalist cause in La Vendée the impulse of re- - 
ligious fanaticism; the same man whom, many years before, | 
Charette had described as a traitor; a cold calculator, entirely 
weaned from the passions to which he had given such a terrible — 
momentum; beholding in power a man disposed to come to 
terms with the clergy, and even to give them back a part 
of their ancient privileges, provided he received a certain 
reciprocity of services in return, did not hesitate to accept the - 
bargain as far as La Vendée was concerned. He henceforward ~ 
aspired to become the principal agent in a complete reconciliation © 

between the Church and the State. In this, the Abbé Bernier 

was no more than the true representative of what shortly after- 
wards became the almost unanimous sentiment of the clergy of | 

France. Hitherto fervently royalist, the clergy now showed 
signs of defection, with the usual facility of their body, for 
whom politics is not a question of principle; but an affair of 

interest, in which only their own advantage is sought. In 
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political matters, the Catholic Church recognizes neither rights 
nor duty, the only doctrine she professes to hold being a vague 
‘precept of submission to the established powers, which would 
equally permit her followers to extend a hand to the Vendéan 
insurrection, or to bow the knee before the 18th Brumaire, 
The clergy were as prompt to recognize the advantages they 
could derive from Bonaparte’s schemes, as he was to covet and 
seize so precious an instrument. At the same time that the 
clergy in their addresses were hailing the 18th Brumaire as.a 
day ‘for ever memorable in the annals of history, conceived 
_ by genius, executed by wisdom and heroism, a prelude to 
ie justice,’ * Bonaparte was ordering his agents to dis- 
_ tribute and placard everywhere the decree relative to the funeral 
honours awarded to Pius VI. From these mutual arrangements 
_ there was speedily to rise a pact, which was the Concordat. 
_ The influence of Berthier and the exhaustion of La Vendée 
proper, which for several years had alone supported the whole 
weight of war, promptly led to the submission of this Depart- 
ment. The two chiefs, MM. d’Autichamp and De Chatillon, 
‘signed peace with General Hédouville, the one on the 18th and 
the other on the 20th of January, 1800; and, on the sole con- 
dition of laying down their arms, they obtained the favour of 
having the names of their principal officers struck off the list of 
emigrants. But in Brittany and Normandy, where the country 
| had suffered less, where the Chouans were in constant com- 
munication with English vessels, and received from them assist- 
ance of every kind; where, in short, two chiefs, full of energy 
and intelligence, were in command, Count Louis de Frotté, and 
the indomitable Georges Cadoudal, the offers of the First Consul 
led to nothing beyond useless conferences. He had already, 
in anticipation of this resistance, concentrated overwhelming 
forces round them. Even during the negotiations he had 
placed at the disposition of Hédouville 60,000 men, drawn for 
the most part from the victorious army of Holland; and as 


1 Address of the priests of the Departments of Doubs, Haute-Sadne, 
and the Jura. 
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early as the 5th of January, recognizing with his usual pencieal ; 


im 
L 
- 
x 


tion that they were trying to drag on the negotiations for the 
sake of ‘gaining time, he wrote to Hédouville to act immedi- — 7 
ately, and to act as he would in an enemy’s country, that is to. J 


say, to be merciless :— 


we 


‘The measure of having Military Councils with the columns . 
is useless. The Consuls think that the generals ought to have 


the chief rebels shot on the spot, when taken with arms in their — 


handsiec. 25% The Government will support you, but they will — 


judge your military actions from a military point of view; they 


will be examined by a man who is accustomed to take rigorous — 
and energetic measures, and to triumph on all occasions. How- 


* 


“ 


ever crafty they may be, they are less so than the Arabs of the — 


Desert. Zhe First Consul thinks it would give a salutary ex- 
ample, vf two or three of the larger Communes, chosen from oni 
the most tnsurrectionary, were burned.” (Jan. 5, 1800.) 


It was thus that the means he used in subduing the Arabs of — 
the Desert were now to be employed against the French who ~ 


resisted his authority. And this, from his lips, was no vain 


menace. The JJonzfeur had anticipated it by announcing ‘the — 


abandonment to the army and to the loyal people of the country, 


of all the property of those who had taken up arms, until the. | 


country should be entirely subdued and peopled with proprietors — 


interested in the maintenance of the Republic’ (A/oniteur of the 


24th of December,)—a measure by the side of which the law of © 


hostages, for which the Directory has been so often reproached, 
might pass for the inspiration of clemency. Decrees relative to 
outlawry, and the establishment in the Departments of a state of 


siege, were added to complete this pitiless repression. Similar — 
orders were sent to the generals of every rank, who commanded | 
in Brittany and Normandy. Bonaparte stimulated and urged — 
them on with an impatience and irritation which seemed to 


increase every hour, He was resolved to terrify and annihilate 


with fright the populations that had dared to disregard and — 


defy his strength. The insurgents with whom he had just 
treated on equal terms were no longer anything but ‘ brigands 
who ought to perish by the sword. Let them find no asylum 
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against the soldier who pursues them, and if any traitor dares to 
teceive and defend them, let him perish with them,’ -(Proclama- 
tion of the 11th of January.) 

General Hédouville, the old friend and companion in arms 
of Hoche, a wise and moderate man, faithful to the traditions of 
this great citizen, who had been able ‘on a first occasion to 
pacify La Vendeé, while remaining just and magnanimous to 
the end, did not appear suited to the functions of exterminator, 
which they wished to impose upon him, and was replaced, as 
“not possessing sufficient energy,’1 by Brune, whose connec- 
tions with the terrorist party seemed a better guarantee for in- 
flexibility. “Operations commenced simultaneously at all points, 


and were conducted with a harmony which superiority of num- | 


bers rendered irresistible. Whatever may have been the zeal 
and skill of the royalist chiefs, they were not equal to resist the 
forces united against them. The struggles they maintained 
with their undisciplined bands against tried soldiers were more 
like military executions than regular battles. Bourmont, who 
only just escaped the massacre of his peasants, was the first 
-to submit. A few days later Georges, surrounded by several 
columns of Brune at Grandchamp in Brittany, was beaten in 
two different attacks, and saw himself i in his turn reduced to 
lay down his arms. 
Of all the chiefs of the insurrection, the most enterprising, the 
we and the most brilliant, was Count Louis de Frotté, who 
held the country in Lower Normandy. Endowed with an inde- 


eeeeeble energy, full of resources, activity, and ambition, he had 
“shown in this struggle that he possessed the qualities of a chief 
of a party still more than those of a chief of partisans. Far 
from sharing the mad illusions of many royalists with regard to 
‘Bonaparte, he undefstood that no man was more dangerous to 
‘the cause of the Bourbons. He contributed more than any one 
else to get his overtures rejected, and attacking him in one of 
his proclamations, he endeavoured to make him an object of 
ridicule and contempt. He depicted him as growing pale before 
the deputies whom he wanted to drive out, and falling senseless 


1 Bonaparte to Brune, Letter of 14th Jan. 1800. 
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into the arms of his grenadiers. For all these reasons the First: 
|Consul. had conceived. for Frott€é a violent hatred, which it is 
‘useless to deny, for it appears in all his letters to his different — 
generals. It is against. Frotté that he displays the most — 
animosity, against him that his lieutenants were to combine: 
their most powerful means of destruction. ‘Let them give 
themselves no rest till they have annihilated the hordes of © 
Frotté.”’ (To Lefebvre, January 22.) ‘Send off an officer who 
will not return without news of the death or capture of Frotté.” — 
(To the same, Feb. ro.) He goes still farther with General_ é 
Gardanne: ‘Set your columns to the pursuit of all the brigands. 
Fou may promise a thousand louis to those who will kill ong 
capture Frotté, and a hundred louis for the other individuals 
named above. Not one of these men must be alive after 4 
the roth Ventése at the latest” (Feb. 11.) It is clear from — 
these letters that in reminding Hédouville of his manner of ~ 
treating the Arabs, he had used no figure of speech. He put a ~ 
price on the head of Frotté, just as he had put a price on that — 
of Mourad Bey. And these barbarous proceedings, proscribed — 
long since by civilized nations, appeared to him legitimate and — 
natural the-moment they were employed to his own advantage. 
It did not occur to him that he thus suggested to his adversaries © 
the idea of turning this dangerous arm against himself. 
Harassed without respite by Generals Guidal and Chambarlhac, — 
abandoned by his exhausted soldiers, and no longer able to 
count on assistance from the English, who had been forced - 
to abandon their designs on Brest, Frotté asked to treat. 
On being apprised of his wish, the First Consul wrote to Guidal | 
to require Frotté to surrender at discretion. ‘In that case’ he 
said, ‘he might reckon on the generosity of the Government, who 
wish to forget the past and rally all Frenchmen round them.’ | 
(Feb. 14.) Encouraged by these assurances. Frotté presented” 
himself at the dwelling of the general, with a safe conduct 
signed by him. He thus voluntarily placed himself in the 
general’s hands, but he was immediately arrested. Fresh instruc- | 
tions came from Paris. He was tried on the 17th of February, : 
and shot the following day with six of his friends, who had been” 
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arrested at the same time. The commission charged with this | car. xrv. ce 
execution had the baseness to impute to him as treachery a] 
- letter i in which he advised his soldiers to surrender, but to retain 
their arms. This letter, which was published in the Montiteur, 
was dated Feb. r2, and is consequently anterior to Frotté’s sub- 
mission. 
- Active proceedings had gone on around the First Consul 
in favour of Frotté. He pretended to yield to this pressure, 
_and accorded a suspension of the trial, which was tantamount to 
a pardon. But at the very moment when he appeared to be 
“thus yielding to feelings of humanity, he wrote to Brune: ‘ By 
this time Froité ought to be shot’ And this same day in fact, 
peat i is to say the 18th of February, 1800, the execution of that 
intrepid chief took place. That expression sufficiently refutes 
Risose who have attributed to Fouché the instructions which 
caused the fall of this head. Bonaparte granted a pardon, but 
in conceding this measure of clemency to the supplications of 
his friends, he knew that it was already too late. The man 
a had just refused to Josephine’s tears the pardon of a youth 
_of eighteen, the young Count of Toustaint, who had been 
arrested and shot in Paris, was not likely to spare the life of 
one in whom he recognized an obstacle to his policy. 
The provinces of the West were henceforth in a state to 
furnish fresh fuel to civil war. Bonaparte consolidated his - 
victory by forcibly enrolling in the army all the Chouans capable 
_of serving, and incorporating some hundreds of the most 
dangerous among them among the troops destined for St. 
Domingo, whither it was then customary to send men whom 
the Government wished to get rid of. (Letter to Gardanne, 
Feb. 20.) 

Struck by the energy and fanaticism which some of the 
chiefs had displayed in this war, he conceived the idea of 
making use of such precious auxiliaries for his Government, and 

sent for some of the principal among them to Paris, in the hope 
of drawing them along with him by the ascendency of his 
genius and the prestige of his fortune. This was the calcula- 
tion of a mind ignorant of moral forces, for in seducing these 
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men at the price of such an apostasy, he: must negate a 
destroy in them the springs of character, and dry up the source © 


of their devotion. 


‘It was thus that he gained Bourmont, a conquest for ahich' 
he was to pay dearly on the field of Waterloo. But: all his_ 
attempts proved abortive with Georges, to whom during their 
long interview he vainly offered the most irresistible temptations. — 
Georges listened to his proposals with imperturbable phlegm, ' 
and when he had satisfied himself that there was nothing to 
hope for his cause, he brought the interview to an end, and lost . 


|no time in setting off for England. 


As’soon as this grave danger was removed, the First Consul. 
was able to turn his attention to preparations for war, and the 
completion of the work of internal organization. Of all his 
troubles, the most serious perhaps was the impoverishment of — 
the Treasury. On the very day after the Eighteenth Brumaire 
he had appointed to the Ministry of Finances Gaudin, an — 
administrator of no great ability, but of great zeal, experience, 
and integrity. ‘We have need of your services,’ he said to him, — 
‘and I reckon on them. Come, take the oath, the matter is — 


urgent.’1 Nothing could in fact be more urgent. A sum of — 


137,000 francs was at that time all that the Treasury possessed 
in coin.? ~ Gaudin had the sagacity to recognize that the most 
useful innovation he could introduce into an administration 
discredited by disastrous expedients, was to establish order and 
regularity, and in order to attain this end, he did not shrink 
from reverting to certain methods, which experience had proved 
to be sound under the old Government, of which he had himself 
been one of the head clerks. For the cantonal municipalities 
who were entrusted with the preparation of the assessments — 
necessary for the collection of direct taxes, and who: performed ~ 
this duty, badly suited as it was to their natural functions, 

extremely ill, he substituted agents, who were charged, under the — 
surveillance of the Government, with the assessment of taxes _ 
on persons and properties; and to register changes as they took 


\ 


1 Mémoires de Gaudin, duke of Gaéta. 
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number of controllers for each department. It differed little 
from the ancient administration of the twentieths. ; 

_ With regard to the collection of the taxes, which had been 
left to those who would undertake the duty at the lowest rate, 
and who were always in arrear on account of the facility with 
which the tax-payers could escape them, Gaudin insured it by 
-means of bills from the Receivers-General. ‘These Receivers 
were both made responsible for the total amount of taxes by 


; the bills falling due at a fixed date, and were also interested in 


getting the taxes in, by the delay allowed them for their pay- 
ments. These bills were guaranteed by bonds of security, by 
means of which the Sinking Fund was created, which furnished 
the Treasury with precious and seasonable relief. These various 
_ measures contributed powerfully to raise the public credit. Pay- 
ments in cash began to be substituted for payments in paper, 
which now only represented extinct values. The Océrovs were 
re-established under the name of Octrozs de bienfatsance. Their 
_ former unpopularity was the reason for giving them the cha- 
_racter of a munipical tax for the use of the Communes, whose 
"revenues were insufficient ; but by a clause in the law, the right 
of fixing the amount of this tax was reserved to the Govern- 
_ment alone, and this allowed them to take back with one hand 
what they appeared to yield with the other. The creation of 
the Bank of France (Jan. 1800) shortly afterwards gave an 
impulse to commerce and industry, by facilitating discount and 
_ the circulation of cash. aa 
_ In financial matters, at any rate, the system of unity and 
"centralization, which had been introduced everywhere, had not 
the same inconveniences as in the other branches of the ad- 
“ministration; it produced favourable results. It would have 
“led to still greater results if, together with this centralization 
which had become so necessary, they had allowed legislative 
- control—the only means of preventing abuses—to subsist in its 
"integrity. - But this branch of administration, like many others, 
“was destined.to. become simply an instrument of authority, and 
therefore lost all its salutary effects. Good finance, used by a 


Place. : There was a director, an inspector, and a certain| 
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Government in the erelaaie interest of its own supremacy, is 4 


only an additional weapon in the hands of despotism. > 
Another evil, graver still, corrupted from the onset the — 
financial system of the Consulate and the Empire, and also — 


é 
<4 


’ 
2 


compromised the entire future of our foreign relations; for its 
was only compatible with a policy of conquest. I mean the — 


habit already contracted under the Directory, thanks to Bona- 
parte and to the Italian campaign, of counting on money ex- 
torted from weak States to supplement our own resources. It 
was not in vain that we had so long sought temporary palliatives 
to our deficits in the spoliation of nations, vanquished enemies, 


or allies, These criminal expedients of a Government reduced — 


; 
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to the last extremity, were about to become the regular and ~ 
normal system. There was no longer the excuse of the old — 
distress, but the Government wished at the expense of foreigners fe 
to spare the tax-payers, who had it in their power to give or — 
withdraw their support. It became, therefore, customary to — 


consider as our natural tributaries all nations who were incapable — 


of self-defence. And this system of exaction, which had at first “ 
only been a consequence of war, began to be regarded as its — 
principal end. In all times and in all countries people who — 


have interests at stake are naturally partisans of peace, which 


alone ensures them the security of which they have need. . 
Bonaparte henceforth indulged in that chimerical and imprac- 
ticable dream of keeping them content with war by giving them 


Europe to devour. 
One of Bonaparte’s first thoughts, when he tried to raise the 
exhausted finances, was to reckon the sum which he could 


under different pretexts extract from nations placed in depend- — 
ence upon us, in order to relieve by so much the people 
among whom he needed to strengthen his popularity, Of all — 
these nations, the weakest was the Genoese. He began with — 
them. Still independent in name, they had just elected a Provi- 
sional Government. Bonaparte had fully decided to incorporate ; 


Genoa with France ; but, desirous at the same time not to fetter 
the negotiations for peace, and to preserve the credit of the 
new Government which he wished to lay under contribution, 


at 


that the Batavian Republic should continue to find the pay, 


_ he directed Talleyrand ‘to inform them of our adhesion,’ at the 
Genoa to France in a few months. This short reprieve was 
“already given a great deal, but the merchants have not been 


overburdened. Explain to the Minister of Finance that, if this 
Convention did not take place, General Masséna would be|’ 


_ England from it, for Holland in no way asked to be protected, 


_ tenance, notwithstanding the ruinous expense to it of so large 
an army. - The greater part of this army had been withdrawn 
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same time that he informed him of his intention of annexing 


rated at two millions. ‘ The Genoese nobles have,’ he said, 


authorised to levy a contribution on the principal merchants, as 
he did in Switzerland.’ (Dec. 18, 1799.) 

Holland came next. As long as our troops had aaa 
Holland, under pretext of protecting it, but in reality to fight 


the Government of this country had provided for their main- 


to go and fight in La Vendée, and only a weak corps of 
occupation was left behind. Bonaparte determined, however, 


maintenance, and board of all the troops which had quitted 
Holland; for this reason, he said, ‘ Zhat in fighting on the 
Rhine (which was untrue, for they were fighting in La Vendée), 
they did not cease to be employed for the Batavians. The ques- 


‘tion ought not even to be raised.’ (To Talleyrand, Jan. 13, 


: 
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1800. 

“a is not all. At the time of the war between the French 
Republic and Holland, our armies had taken Flushing; a long 
alliance had since effaced the remembrance of this exploit, and 
the peace concluded between the two nations had led the Dutch 
to believe that they had regained possession of a town shut 
in on-all sides in their territory, and which we could not dream 


of holding. Bonaparte proposed to sell it back to them for 


forty millions, as having become our property. (To Talleyrand, 
Jan. 13.) 

And as he foresaw that the Legislative Assembly would 
oppose such a bargain; he issued a decree by which he. de- 
cided, ‘ That no communication of this arrangement should be 


_ made to the Legislative Body, seeing that this transfer was a} 


j 
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under military authority.’ (Decree of Jan. 24). 


Hoping, in spite of the exhausted state of Holland, to obtain — 


still further supplies, he addressed a letter to the leading men 
and municipal authorities of the town of Amsterdam, in order 


to induce them, by flattery or intimidation, to raise a loan of 


ten or twelve millions (March 8, 1800). He conceived the 
singular idea of sending this letter by his aide-de-camp Mar- 


mont, a brilliant soldier, but naturally absolutely ignorant of this _ 
kind of negotiation, and his embarrassment at the part assigned 


to him did not tend to increase his power of persuasion over 
the Dutch capitalists. Marmont had, however, the hardly less 


strange mission of offering them as a pledge of the debt a — 
diamond—the Regent?. But this original expedient obtained — 


no other success than that of exciting much laughter. 


The free town of Hamburg had been on bad terms with 3 


France ever since the Senate of this city had thought it their 
duty to accede to the simultaneous demands of England, 
Austria, and Russia, for the extradition of the Irishmen, 
Blackwell and Napper Tandy. The Senate of Hamburg 


excused themselves on the ground of the constraint to which 


they had been subject, and expressed their regret to the First 


Consul. But Bonaparte, who had already punished these — 


magistrates by the bitterest reproaches, took care not to lose 
such an opportunity of making them pay ransom. In making 
this sort of review of his tributaries, Hamburg occurred to his 
mind, and he resolved at once to profit by the terror he had 
spread abroad. ‘Talleyrand received orders to demand from 


four to six millions from the inhabitants of Hamburg, as the — 
price of a fuller reconciliation with the French Republic. This — 


was the moment when Duroc had just offered Hamburg to 
the King of Prussia, as the price of an alliance with us, The 
desires of the King in this direction were known at Hamburg. 
Bonaparte directed Talleyrand to. write to the Senate, ‘ that 
whatever greed Prussia might evince, and whatever offers that 
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Power might be disposed to make us, the French Government 
could be reconciled with Hamburg,’ thus putting a price on 
_the friendship of France. Even then it was not sure, for while 
he speculated so freely on these hopes and fears, Beurnonville, 
the successor of Duroc at Berlin, continued none the less to 
offer Hamburg to Prussia. 
_ Of all the secondary States placed within our reach, there 
only remained Switzerland and Portugal to be turned to 
account. It was useless to think of getting anything from 
Switzerland, so entirely had she been ruined by the depreda- 
tions which had served to furnish funds for the expedition to 
Egypt, and more recently by the ravages of the war of which 
she became the theatre. As for the Portuguese, who had 
‘reluctantly followed the fortunes of England, they asked to 
make peace with us, and had even sent negotiations for this 
purpose. Indulgence might have been shown to this little 
State, situated in the sphere of attraction of a Power, to which 
it was incapable of offering resistance, and unable to do us 
either good or harm. To grant peace was therefore the best 
that could be done; and it would have been concluded at 
‘once, if only the interests of the two nations had been con- 
sulted. But Bonaparte wished Portugal to buy it, and he put 
ff the conclusion indefinitely. ‘If it be possible,’ he wrote 
o Talleyrand, ‘in the present state of affairs, to obtain eight 
or ten millions from Portugal, it is of the greatest importance 
to do so. Such an addition to our means, assigned for 
instance to the army of Italy, would give us thirty more 
chances out of a hundred.’ (Jan. 13, 1800.) 
_ Thus all our international interests were sacrificed to the 


Ls 


desire of coining money, and, instead of making allies of these 


small nations, accustomed by a policy of three centuries to look 
to us as their natural protectors, we forced them to become our 
secret enemies, by a system of extortion which was to cost us 
dear in the hour of danger. And these extortions were about 
to become more fatal to those who were supposed to profit by 
them, than to those even whom they despoiled; for if they 
crushed the conquered, they depraved the conquerors. 
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Adopted to-day as an easy expedient, it was about to become ; 
by degrees a necessity, by accustoming the people to count ong 
resources superior to their real revenue, and giving them eager — 4 
aspirations beyond their means. To-day they satisfied this | 
ambitious democracy by giving it, in lieu of the aims it had first 3 
pursued, the spoils of weak states. To-morrow it would bas ‘ 
the whole of Europe to ravage. 
History, moreover, will tell, that in this sad auction Frenelil 
democracy was not only the dupe, it was also the accomplice. _ a 
It was thus that it was seen to relinquish without a murmur the 
little which the Eighteenth Brumaire had left of the liberties of — 
the Revolution. A Consular decree, dated January 17, 1800, _ 
suppressed: by a stroke of the pen all the political journals, 3 
with the exception of the thirteen papers known to be devoted — : 
to the new order of things. The decree said that the measure — 
was only taken while the war lasted; but it was to remain ; 
as long as Bonaparte’s power, and the number of tolerated” 
journals was shortly after reduced by fresh suppressions. | This. 
act had not even an excuse. Historians have alleged in justi- 
fication ‘the indiscretions committed by the press with regard 
to military operations.’ Not only had these journals’ never 
given any cause of complaint in this respect, but even if they — 


had wished, it would have been difficult for them to’ do SO, for 
several months had still to elapse before the commencement — ’ 
of those operations. . 

4 


As for the attacks which they had made on foreign Cabinetal 
they had in publishing them not abused the strictest and most 
harmless right, and their violence was soon far surpassed byl 
that of the Aomieur. Not one of these pretexts will bear eX- 
amination. The true motive of the measure was, that Bona 3 
intended there should be only one voice heard in France—his — 
own. The friends of liberty felt the blow, but the public re- 
mained indifferent, and intimidation was already so powerful 
that not a single voice was raised in protest. 

A sad omen for the future, silence deepened in proper E 
as the Government seemed to become consolidated. The ace. 
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tivity of the First. Consul, the apparent novelty of his creations, 
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which were most often nothing but copies, more or less dis- 
_ guised, of the ancient régime, the repose that he seemed to 
promise France, the energy of his administration, the prestige 
_ and renown of his name, deceived everybody with regard to the 
real drift of his acts. They were systematically accepted with 
whatever meaning he chose to give them. 


Never was the contrast between actions and words pushed | 
further ; never was popular phraseology more audaciously used | 


to Restor everything which this phraseology represented. In 
the least important measures of Bonaparte we constantly re- 
cognize the man, who, at the time of the expulsion of the 
Deputies of the Five Hundred, had declared ‘that he opened 
the era of representative governments;’ the man who after- 
wards, in order to re-establish the State prisons, based his mea- 
Sure on considerations in favour of individual liberty. It was 
_ in the name of liberty and equality that he drove out the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, silenced the: press, and transported the 
Jacobins without trial. The public, who wanted no more than 
a pretext for making the changes, adopted with avidity declara- 
_ tions that left a shadow of dignity to its submission ; men being 
more willing to be supposed credulous, than to own themselves 
cowards. Thus a tacit compact was established between them. 
_ On one side usurpation was to be cloaked under the semblance 
j and formulas of liberty, while on the other men were to be 
content with a derisive homage, without looking into the 
_ substance of things. 
This twofold hypocrisy, still more humiliating for the sub- 
_ jects than for the master, was strikingly displayed at the time 
_ of the installation of the First Consul in the Tuileries. This 
- change of residence was an excessively perilous feat for Bona- 
: parte. In the eyes of the people, on whom material facts make 
a much deeper impression than those which appeal to reason, 
- this taking possession of the ancient palace of our kings 
_ was much more significant than any of the acts which had 
_ established the dictatorship of Bonaparte. And though this 
" determination had been announced long before, though they 
“had tried to lessen its importance by publishing that the 
Ee 2 
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cuar. x1v. | Tyileries was to be ‘ the Palace of the Government,’ they were 


perfectly aware that no one was the dupe of this abstract and 


impersonal designation; and they were not without uneasiness | 


about the consequences of such a step. The Government was 
Bonaparte, and it was perhaps imprudent so quickly after the 


days of the Revolution to lodge a general in the Tuileries, 
when the representatives of the nation were installed in the - 


midst of the harlots of the Palais Royal. 

In order to quiet the apprehensions of those who saw in 
this measure a beginning of monarchical restoration, the First 
Consul conceived the idea of placing in the long gallery of the 
Tuileries a collection of statues, the choice of which, far from 


indicating his personal predilections, as was said, was evidently — 


calculated to work on public opinion. There were assembled 
pell-mell great men of all times, who would have been pro- 
foundly astonished at thus meeting one another, and at finding 


themselves the objects of a-common adoration. Demosthenes : 4 


by the side of Alexander; Cicero, Cato, and Brutus by the 
side of Cesar; Frederick the Great between Washington and 
Mirabeau. Farther on, a few republican heroes who had died 
for the French Revolution—Marceau, Dugommier, Joubert. 
Some were his sureties with the revolutionists, and triumphantly 
refuted those who denounced his monarchical designs. Others 
were intended to keep alive the hopes of such as already 
hailed him for the new Cesar. The entire medley was sym- 
bolical of that fusion, which he was so impatient to realize in 
opinions and parties. It might almost be said that things 


lost their natural meaning, and only kept that which he chose — 


to give. 
A grand and pompous ceremony to celebrate the presentation 
to the Zemple of-Mars, that is to say, to the Invalides, of the 


Turkish standards taken in the battle of Aboukir, was arranged ~ 
to take place a few days previous to the installation of the First _ 


Consul.in the Tuileries, in order that his popularity might be 
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testified to afresh, by a brilliant ovation which would silence : 


the feeble murmur of those who dared to disapprove of this 


first step towards the throne. 
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Unfortunately the exploits of Aboukir were of rather ancient 
date. They had already been turned to account once on his 
return from the Egyptian expedition, and there was reason to 
fear that they would not afford sufficient fuel to the enthusiasm 
that was to be excited. Just then news of the death of Wash- 
ington arrived in Europe. Bonaparte saw in this event a sort 
of unhoped-for theme for the manifestation which would be 
most useful to his designs. Who but he would ever have con- 
ceived the idea of using this grand name for his own glorifica- 
tion? He immediately caught at it with that theatrical art, and 
that incomparable @ propos, which are perhaps the most striking 
traits of his genius. He announced it to France by an order of 
the day, in imitation of the famous motion by which Mirabeau 
announced the death of Franklin to the Constitutional Assembly: 
‘Washington is dead. That great man fought against tyranny. 
He consolidated the liberty of his country. His name will ever 
be dear to the French nation, as to all free men of both worlds, 
and especially to French soldiers, who, like him and the 
American soldiers, are fighting for liberty and equality. In 
consequence, the First Consul orders that for ten days black 
crape shall be suspended from all the standards and colours of 
the Republic !’ He decided that a funeral ceremony in honour 
of Washington should be celebrated at the same time as. the 
presentation of the standards. 
_ The taking possession of the Tuileries, an act openly 
monarchical, would thus be lost in the midst of this sort of 
apotheosis of republican virtues. On the gth of February, 
Lannes presented the colours to the Minister of War, seated 
between two centenarian soldiers, and surrounded by the prin- 


cipal authorities. In the temple, adorned with all the trophies 
of our wars, was seen the statue of the god Mars in repose, and 
not far from it the bust of Washington, a monstrous association, 


as incongruous as that which placed the ¢loge of that great 


man under the auspices of the Eighteenth Brumaire! After 


Berthier had replied to Lannes, M. de Fontanes, who that day 


_ made his début as a courtier, pronounced the funeral oration 


7 of the republican hero. An elegant orator, whose language 
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was pure and classical; a writer of perfect correctness, as 
superior as it is possible to be in that academical style, which 
implies mediocrity of intellect as well as of character, M. de 
Fontanes proved by this discourse that he could carry out the 


intentions of his master with a subtle tact which concealed all 


that was jarring. His panegyric was in reality a continuous 
parallel drawn between Washington and Bonaparte, and though 
the second term of this comparison was almost always under- 
stood, it was not the less present to every mind, thanks to the 
choice even of his encomiums and his contrasts. 

Thus, in criticising Washington as a general, Fontanes re- 
marked that he had more solidity than brilliance, that judgment 
rather than enthusiasm had marked his manner of command 
and of campaign. ‘Moreover, he added, ‘no people can_ 
henceforth give lessons of heroism to the one which possesses in 


its bosom every model. The military exploits achieved by the 3 


French troops had eclipsed all that had hitherto shed a lustre 
over the same career..... His conceptions,’ he repeated, ‘were 
more sagacious than they were daring; he did not force admira- 
tion, Dut he always commanded esteem.... . There are pro- 
digious men who appear at intervals on the stage of the world 
with a character for supremacy, a kind of supernatural inspiration 


animates all their thoughts, an irresistible movement is given to. 


all their enterprises. The multitude seeks them in its midst, 
and no longer finds them: it raises its eyes, and beholds in a 
sphere radiant with light and glory one who only appeared 
foolhardy to the ignorant and envious. Washington had nof 
those lofty and imposing characteristics which strike every intellt- 
gence ; he displayed more order and regularity, than strength 
and elevation in his ideas.’ . 
We see by these passages for whose benefit the parallel was 
drawn. In the eyes of this orator, ‘elevation of ideas’ was 
unscrupulous ambition, seeking before all things noisy renown 
and power. He depicted Washington, however, as ‘repressing 
audacity on all sides, and restoring order in the midst of con- 


fusion. It was when he had persuaded his enemies that he had _ 


strength to govern them,’ that he was able to restore peace and 
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“liberty to his country. Here the orator went beyond all bounds, 
and let his secret anxiety be too clearly seen. It was going a 
- little too far, to invoke the example and authority of Washington 
in support of the coup-d’éat of Brumaire. He reminded his 
hearers that, peace once signed, Washington had resigned his 
power, henceforth only to employ legal arms against faction, 
which led them to hope that, when once the war was terminated, 
Bonaparte would one day do the same. 
‘Yes,’ he exclaimed, in conclusion, ‘thy counsels will be 
_ heard, O Washington, O warrior, O legislator, O citizen without 
reproach! He who while yet young surpassed thee on the field 
_ of battle, shall like thee close with his triumphant hands the 
wounds of his country.’ 

It was thus that the praise of true greatness served to exalt 

_ false greatness. The ambition which abases, crushes, degrades 
men, was placed above that which frees and raises them. The 
genius which destroys was preferred to that which builds up. 

_ The shadow of Washington was evoked from the tomb, to 
escort to the dwelling of kings the son of the Revolution who 
had denied his mother. 

A name, but recently still dear to France, naturally presented 
‘itself to men’s minds on the occasion of an oration on Washing- 
ton. It was that of Lafayette, his companion in arms and his 
friend. Fontanes had received orders to pass it over in silence: 
a trait of littleness, which might have served as a commentary 
on his adulations. Bonaparte was installed in the Tuileries on 

the same day on which the MJonieur published the discourse 

pronounced in honour of the founder of American democracy. 
The public, who associated their two names, hailed with ap- 
' plause this monarchical ceremony, by trying to persuade them- 
selves that they were taking part in a republican festival. 
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SESSION OF THE YEAR VIII. CENTRALIZATION. ~ 
Oye organ of public opinion still remained. This was the — 
Tribune: not the Tribune from which had flashed so many x 
strokes of genius, and whence so many sovereign decrees had 
been issued, but the Tribune shrunken, abased, enclosed round 
about with silence and obscurity. In these more than modest 3 
conditions, the legislative power could scarcely give umbrage to 
a government as strong as that of the First Consul. It had not — 
been. judged prudent to dispense with the help of this body in 
the eminently legislative task of reorganizing France; but in 
accepting the assistance of these fellow-workers as a necessary 
evil, Bonaparte wished to rob them of all their ancient preroga- 
tives, except the right of approving of the plans of the Govern- 
ment. Of the four assemblies between whom Bonaparte had 
distributed a feeble portion of the functions which formerly — 
belonged to a single body, one only was animated by a senti- — 
ment of independence; it was that which the Constitution had 
treated with the most distrust, because it possessed both the 
right of discussion and publicity, which seemed to promise it a _ 
shadow of influence on the public. This was the Tribune. 
But this very inoffensive disposition in a body elected and paid 
by the Government, and deprived of all efficacious means of _ 
making its opinion prevail, was tempered by a prudence of q 
which it would perhaps be impossible to find another example _ 
in the history of deliberative assemblies. It is only by the most _ 
audacious of mystifications that the story of a factious Tribunate _ 
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has been imposed on the ignorant. Never was there a more 
" scrupulous Or more moderate Opposition than that of this 
minority of 20 or 25 members, who persisted after the 18th 
Brumaire in not despairing of French liberty. If a reproach 
can be cast upon them, it is that on more than one occasion 
consideration for their opponents amounted to pusillanimity. 
In the voluminous official reports of the sittings of the Tri- 
bunate, we find no instance in which violent language was used, 


except the hasty expression which escaped from Duveyrier on| 


the third sitting, and which he very soon afterwards retracted. 

We look in vain for a single hostile manifestation; we find, on 

_ the contrary, plenty of advances and concessions, which were to 

‘remain useless. To refuse something to him who wants every- 
thing, is as certain to offend, as to yield nothing. 

However little there was to fear from a Tribunate, which held 
its mandate from the Government instead of from the people, 
which had neither the power of proposing nor voting laws, and 
_whose office was reduced to a sort of consultation before a mute 
assembly, it was still the only representative of the liberty of the 
Tribune in the new institutions. Hence the excessive pre- 
cautions which Bonaparte took against the possible extension 
“of its influence, and the sort of hatred he conceived for it, even 
before its voice had been heard. Two measures, taken at the 
onset, testified to his distrust and aversion. The first was the 
choice of the building assigned to the assembly for the place 
of its sittings. The second was a bill conferring on the 

. Government itself the right of fixing the necessary time for the 
discussion and study of the laws which were presented to it. 
The Tribunate had been installed in the Palais Royal, which 
_ was at that time the haunt of harlots and gamblers. The choice 
of such a locality for the only assembly where freedom of speech 
was permitted appeared unsuitable, and, right or wrong, it was 
thought to have been made intentionally, in the hope of dis- 
: _ crediting the Tribunes. However this may be, not a single 
complaint was raised on the subject; but, as some citizens had 
been driven out of their dwellings without compensation at the 


“time of the installation, their case was brought before the | 
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Sa advocate, and whose ardour in opposition quickly afterwards 4 

changed to zeal in a contrary direction, established their a 
claims in a sally which has remained celebrated for its mere 
boldness. This speech, for which no one besides the author — 
was responsible, is almost the only one which historians have — 
invariably cited in the legislative career of the Tribunate, as if — 
they were determined beforehand to justify the blows which | 
Bonaparte afterwards dealt to this institution. While defending . 
the interests of the proprietors, Duveyrier alluded to the remarks ~ 
which had been made relative to the choice of the locality a 
assigned to his colleagues. He declared, for his own part, he | 
did not approve of these criticisms: ‘I render homage,’ he said, — 
‘to the popular intention of those who wished that the tribunes 
of the people should sit amidst the people, that the defenders : 
of the people should meet on the scene of its first triumph; — 
I thank them for having allowed us the means of viewing from 
this very tribune the spot on which the generous Camille, giving _ 
the signal for a glorious movement, displayed that national — 
cockade which gave birth to so many prodigies, to which so 
many heroes owe the celebrity of their arms, and which we will © 
never lay down but with our lives. I thank them for having 
enabled us to see that spot, which, if people dared to talk to us é 
of an idol of fifteen days, would remind us of the demolition of 
an idol of fifteen centuries.’ 

This speech, an imprudent but excusable retaliation for the 
want of respect displayed for the Tribunate, was the inspiration 
of a purely individual resentment. Not only was it not a 
general manifestation, but it forms in the collection of the 
Tribunitian speeches a unique exception; and, a few days after, 
it was retracted by the author himself, which makes it difficult _ 
to keep up the old story of the provocations of the Tribunate. 
The moment that liberty of speech was granted to this assembly, 
it could not, without gross unfairness, be held responsible for 
the opinions of one of its members. In the sitting of the 5th , 
of January, Stanislas Girardin rose to repudiate all association — 
with the sentiments expressed by Duveyrier: ‘For his own part, 
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he was Bier from PEGs those who had assigned this palace to 
he Tribunate for its sittings. No place was more unsuitable, 
ike in a political and in a moral point of view. Happily, no 


‘member was foolish enough to believe that vehement harangues | 


would reorganize seditious groups. He hoped he should hear 

ho more such expressions as those which had escaped one of 
his colleagues, and which were irrelevant, for no idols were 
known in France.’ He then moved that each member should 

‘promise individually ‘to perform with fidelity the functions 
which the Constitution had assigned to him.’ 

_ Duveyrier thanked Girardin for having given him an oppor- 
tunity of denying the interpretation which had maliciously been 

“given to his expressions, not reflecting that if his words had not 

that meaning they meant nothing at all: an ill-considered dis- 

_avowal of an unseasonable sally, and which certainly did not 
indicate a very dangerous adversary. He then asked to be the 
first to make the declaration of fidelity, that was to take the 
place of the oath, which the First Consul had suppressed as of 
‘no use. This suppression was a homage rendered to the 
philosophical spirit of the age. A simple and purely personal 
engagement was considered more binding than one in which 

the Deity was introduced. But it was not long before Bona- 

parte repented of his determination in this respect, for he was 
already beginning to think of utilizing God. 

_ The discussion was opened on the bill which proposed to 
assign to the Government the right of fixing the time necessary 
for the examination of the laws in the Tribunate. The bill 

Sse that the Government should send three copies of the 
proposed laws, one to the Council of State, another to the 

Br eviclative Body, and, lastly, one to the Tribunate. Ona day 

! fixed by the Government, the Tribunate should be ready to dis- 

_ cuss the law, by means of its orators, before the Legislative Body, 

“together with the orators of the Council of State. If the time 

fixed did not appear sufficient, the Legislative Body could 
_ prolong it on the demand of the tribunes. If the tribunes did 

: not present themselves at the debate, their consent was taken for 

"granted. 
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This was not all: the law was to be sent to them withoue : 
any statement of reasons, which deprived the Tribunate of all 
means of criticism; and the Government reserved to itself the 
right of withdrawing it, and presenting it.afresh at will in the 
course of the session. q 

This bill was not only stamped with a distrust insulting to an ~ 
assembly, which was, after all, the only legitimate judge of the 
time it required to form an opinion; it also put into the hands” ; 
of the Government an assured means of rendering, whenever — 
it pleased, all discussion impossible. Bonaparte, during the — 
Provisional Consulate, had conducted the legislative com-~ 
missions in a military manner. As these tactics had succeeded, ~ 
he now wished to impose on the new assemblies the same rapid — 
and summary mode of procedure. The appeal of the tribunes — 
to the mutes of the Legislative Body was certainly a feeble — 
guarantee, but this appeal was offensive to their dignity, and the — 
guarantee would necessarily become illusory, by reason of the 
frequent use they would be constrained to make of it. | 

The unreasonableness of the measure, and the hostile intention — 
which had inspired it, struck all sensible minds. Still, never was 
a more hostile law resisted with more moderation. The neces-— 
sity was so generally felt of not furnishing any pretext for anger 
to the imperious man on whom everything depended, that the 
commission named by the Tribunate for the examination of the 
law proposed its adoption, while they acknowledged its defects!, 
Several speakers successively pointed out the danger, without 
receiving any satisfactory reply. The strongest argument that 
could be urged in support of the law was, as usual, drawn from 
the necessity of the situation. ‘The Tribunes were to consider,’ 
said Chauvelin, ‘the critical circumstances in which they were 
placed: the state of several Departments of the Republic, which 
called for urgent measures ; calumny, which was watching them ; 
the divisions, which such calumny took delight in supposing 
already to exist among them; lastly, the pressing need of union. 
between the powers. In order to ensure this union of the 


* Rapport de Mathieu, Archives Parlementaires, publiées par Masivel et 
Laurent : séance du 15 nivése an VIII (Jan. 5, 1800). 
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‘united generosity of sentiments to the most brilliant gifts of 
‘intelligence, and whose graceful and happy genius deserved 
a less tarnished epoch. The descendant of a French family 
exiled at the time of our religious wars, Benjamin Constant de 
Rebecque, had returned to France along with liberty. He 
adored liberty with a passion which was a truly hereditary gift. 
Placed, on his entrance into public life, in the first rank among 
politicians by writings which his intelligent and courageous 
hatred of terrorist despotism had inspired, he now came to dis- 
pute with military despotism the last remnants of our free 
institutions. He rose to speak to oppose the bill. 

_ Benjamin Constant had understood better than any one all 
the disadvantages resulting from the organization of the Tribun- 
ate, which seemed to condemn this assembly to a systematic 
opposition. He first tried to put his colleagues on their guard 
"against a danger, which would deprive their criticisms of all 
value. The Tribunate was not a body in permanent opposition, 
: whose special vocation was to resist every bill presented to it. 
' Neither was it an assembly of orators, who only aimed at suc- 
cess in debate. It was the organ of national discussion, and 
interested, like all the bodies of the State, in seeing that useful 
_ proposals should be adopted without delay. ‘If this truth had 
been recognized,’ he continued, ‘if the constitutional mission 
of the Tribunate had not been misunderstood, the bill which is 
"now before you would probably have undergone many changes. 
: But the idea of a perpetual opposition, whatever the measure may 
: pre —the idea that the vocation of the Tribunate can only be to 
: _ delay the passing of a law,—has stamped all the clauses of this bill 
_ with a restless and uncontrollable eagerness to evade, by rapidity 
and haste, assumed opposition ; to present propositions on the 
wing, as it were, in the hope that we may not be able to lay 
hold of them; and to hurry them away from our examination 
‘like an enemy’s army, and transform them into laws, ats) we | 
can overtake them.’ 


single one of them. 
There was at that time among the Tribunes a man who 
: 
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powers, they had become willing to sacrifice everything to a] cua. xv. 
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CHAP. Xv. In order to judge the bill, it was necessary, according to him, 
~~ |to examine the abuses to which it was exposed; and to those ~ 
who objected that this was an expression of distrust, he replied — 
that the Constitution itself was also an act of distrust. Now, — 
the possible abuse on the part of the Government was such, with — 
this law, that it could henceforth suppress all discussion, by — 
shortening the delay. Its unfitness to fix the length of 
these delays was proved by the insufficiency even of the time © 
assigned for the discussion of the law which was then under ‘4 
deliberation. The Government had given three days to the Tri- 
bunate to form its opinion, and these three days had been found 
quite inadequate, although the measure under discussion was 
extremely simple. What would it be, when it came to laws of — 
a hundred clauses, affecting the life, property, honour, and — 
liberty of citizens? They pleaded the necessity of laws of 
urgency; but it was these laws of urgency which had caused all — 
the misfortunes and all the crimes of the Revolution; it was ~ 
time to return to the slow methods of calm epochs. If danger ~ 
became imminent, they might rely on the patriotism of the — 
Tribunate. : 

All the provisions of the bill fell successively under the irony — 
of an attack full of force and reason. ‘ Doubtless,’ he said in 
conclusion, ‘harmony is desirable between the authorities of the 
Republic; but the independence of the Tribunate is no less 
necessary to this harmony, than the constitutional authority of 
the Government. Without the independence of the Tribunate 
there would be neither harmony nor constitution ; there would 
only be servitude and silence, silence which all Europe would 
hear I” ; | 

This prophetic warning fell unheeded. In spite of the efforts — 
of Benjamin Constant and his friends, the bill was adopted, even q 
in the Tribunate, by a majority of 54 to 26; an approval which — 
the Legislative Body hastened to confirm by its vote. The 
criticisms of the Opposition were not, however, lost. The law _ 
had been so eloquently denunciated, and its possible abuse so 
vividly described, that the Government only ventured to apply it 
with caution, and on one point even amended it. A statement _ 
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of grounds was to be presented to the Tribunate along with 
each proposed law. 


_ tion, but the public, already weaned from the great interests of 
political life, was much more struck by the Voltairian gracefulness 
of that sparkling intelligence, than by the irrefutable solidity of 
his arguments. In the Tribunate, Riouffe took the opportunity 
to signalize himself by a panegyric on the First Consul of in- 


- credible extravagance; he claimed the right ‘to praise -him 


whom the whole world praised; having hitherto eulogized pro- 


_ scribed virtue alone, he wished to show a new kind of courage, 


that of celebrating genius in the bosom of power and of vic- 
tory ;’ and he carried, in fact, this kind of courage, which had 
never been perilous, so far,—he mixed with his homage of the 
new master so much violence and. so many denunciations 
against his adversaries,—that the Assembly interrupted him 
several times, and called him to order. The zeal of Riouffe 
‘was soon after rewarded by appointment to a Prefecture. 

The First Consul had been displeased at the feeble oppo- 
- sition which his bill had met in the Tribunate. This irritation 
-was, however, afterwards calmed, and the article which the 
Moniteur published on this discussion only expressed a mildly 
acerb tone of vexation. ‘After all, it said, ‘the result was 
rather satisfactory than otherwise; there was nothing alarming 
in the opposition of 26 persons out of 80. The scruples of 


timid minds had more to do with this vote than ill-will. In fact, 


everything authorized the conviction that there did not exist in the 
Tribunate any combined and systematic opposition—in short, 


_ any real opposition. But everybody thirsted for glory, every- 


body wished to consign his name to the hundred tongues of 
Fame, and some men had yet to learn that they arrive with 
less certainty at consideration by the ambition of making fine 


_ speeches, than by perseverance in serving usefully, or even 


obscurely, that public which applauds and judges.’* 
The day previous to that on which he was to deliver his 
speech, Benjamin Constant said to his friend Madame de Staél, 


1 Moniteur of Jan. 9. 


The speech of Benjamin Constant produced a deep sensa- | 
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CHAP. xv. Fae salon was the rendezvous of all the talent, beauty, and 


celebrities of the day, ‘ Your salon is filled with persons who 


please you. If I speak to-morrow it will be empty; think of that.’ 


‘Follow your conviction,’ she nobly replied. The next day his | 


prediction was fulfilled to the letter. 
Madame de Staél herself relates that all her invitations were 


refused! The First Consul publicly reproached his brother — 


Joseph for frequenting her house. But he did not content 


himself with this display of ill-temper. The conqueror of Italy — 


was not ashamed to attack a woman, for the very moderate 


speech of the man whom he did not yet dare to proscribe. He — 
was, moreover, more sure of stopping a man of delicacy of — 
feeling by first striking him through the object of his affections. 


Fouché sent for Madame de Staél, and told her that the First ~ 


Consul suspected her of having excited Benjamin Constant. 


She replied that her friend was a man of too lofty a mind for ~ 


his opinions to be attributed to a woman; that his speech, 
moreover, did not contain a word which ought to offend the 


First Consul. Fouché admitted this, but still ended dy advising 


Madame de Staél 40 go inio the country, a hypocritical euphemism, 


under which this officer of police was henceforth to disguise his ~ 
orders for exile. Such was the commencement of those vile — 


persecutions against women, which fell successively on Mmes. 
de Staél, Récamier, d’Avaux, de Chevreuse, de Balbi, de Champ- 
cenetz, de Damas, and so many other persons remarkable for 
their intelligence, their beauty, or their virtues. The world has 
witnessed many despotisms, but it has not often seen one so 
suspicious, as to fear even the power which a woman can 
exercise. Bonaparte was no longer content with destroying 


liberty in institutions. He pursued it even into the bosom of 
private life, and the inoffensive criticism of drawing-room con- — 


versation became as insufferable to him as the contradiction of 


a great and free Assembly. 

The Tribunate and the Legislative Body were about to 
examine the whole of the organic laws elaborated by the 
Council of State, that is to say, the plan of a complete recon- 

1 Ten Years of Exile. By Madame de Staél. 
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_ ‘struction of the organization, administrative and judicial. The 
first bill presented to them related to the organization of 
the Court of Appeal. This bill only contained two important 
‘innovations on the organization created by the Constituent 
Assembly. The first allowed an appeal to the supreme court 
against decisions given in the first instance by the Juges de 
Paix ; the second assigned to the Court of Appeal the prosecu- 
_ tion of the magistrates of all the tribunals for offences committed 
by them in the exercise of their functions. 
_ The evident intention of this last clause was to withdraw the 
magistrates from subjection to the common law, and render 
their dependence more strict. The Constitution required in all 
judicial proceedings implying afflictive or infamous punish-, 
| ‘ment, the intervention of a jury of accusation and of a jury of 
_ judgment. Here the Court of Appeal was transformed into a 
; jury of accusation, which was dealing a blow both at equality 
; before the law, and at the character of this supreme magistracy, 
_ created exclusively to watch over the maintenance of legal 
forms. In this respect more than in any other the jury was a 
_ guarantee ; for judges being made for the citizens, and not for 
the government, it was well to maintain them under the juris- 
diction and surveillance of those who were most interested in 
_ their right administration. Judgment, it is true, was left to 
ordinary tribunals; but to assign prosecution to a_ special 
. tribunal was to give it the power of paralysing at will the action 
_ of justice, under the influence either of anxiety for an esprit de 
corps, or for the interests of the government, which are never 
_ made secondary to those of citizens. This was centralization 
applied to justice; and it was, moreover, a first step in the 
mischievous direction of fridunaux d’excepiion. 

Thiessé, one of those obscure Tribunes who then struggled 
against the encroachments of despotism without any other 
satisfaction than that of discharging a duty, demonstrated in a 
‘strikingly clear and logical speech the numerous defects of the 
“bill. It nevertheless passed in the Tribunate by a majority of 
two; but the Legislative Body, forced to make a choice be- 
“tween a vote of adoption or one of rejection, having no right 
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to propose an amendment by which they could juve Correos 
the defects of the measure, shrunk from the danger of making 
it law, and threw it out. This was the only one rejected in the 
course of the session, except two measures, one relative to ‘the ¥ 
right of taking tolls on bridges, and another re-establishing for 
the benefit of the State certain ground-rents which had been 
suppressed as feudal. These checks do not indicate a very 
strong spirit of systematic opposition, especially when we con- 
sider the immense number of laws which were submitted to — 
these two assemblies. This vote, moreover, did not hinder the 
Government from presenting the bill again shortly afterwards, — 
slightly modified in some secondary points, by embodying it 
in the general plan of judicial organization. 

In the sitting of the 7th of February, Roederer read to the — 
Legislative Assembly an explanation of the grand plan which ~ 
was the keystone, as it were, to the Consular establishment. It_ 
was a description and justification of the vast administrative 
mechanism which was about to place France under the hand of 
Bonaparte, by giving him power to move a nation of thirty 
millions, like a single regiment. This mechanism was cen- 
tralization. The name was new; the thing as old as despotism. ~ 
Whenever the forces and powers of a state are centred in a — 
single hand, there is centralization in a form more or less | 
elementary; it exists in entire plenitude, when despotism is — 
regularized, and provided with all its organs... The great — 
Asiatic monarchies, Rome in its decline, and, in later times, — 
Louis XIV, had all known and practised it. Napoleon — 
restored it, and brought it to perfection. After him the instru- — 
ment was found so convenient, that it long survived the govern- — 
ment of which it was the mainspring. The exposition of — 
Roederer was written in that abrupt and peremptory style 
which the Councillors of State had borrowed from their master. _ 
Humble as clerks in their intercourse with Bonaparte, they 
assumed the most unceremonious manner when dealing with — 
the Legislative Assembly, and would have willingly presented 3 
themselves before it, whip in hand. Roederer proceeded by ab- % 
solute aphorisms, as became the representative of an authority 
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which suffered no contradiction; but his declaration of prin- 
ciples was perfectly arbitrary. It does not bear examination. 
It is based upon this fundamental axiom, that if ‘to judge is 
the work of many, to administer ought ta be the work of a 

Single man.’ This definition is merely a confusion of words, 
for all administration implies two distinct operations, namely, 
discussion, which ought to be the work of many, and action, 
which gains by being the work of one. 

The new administrative organization was a simplification 
_analogous to that which had just been accomplished in the 
Government itself. The deliberative bodies were systematically 
nullified for the benefit of executive authority. The prefects 
were, to use Bonaparte’s own expression, so many First Consuls, 
that is to say, dictators on a small scale. Like the head of the 
executive power, they had at their side assemblies which were 
supposed to take part in their administration, but whose power 
was still more illusory than that of the Legislative Assembly, 
for they had only a consultative vote. It was the same with the 
‘sub-prefects and mayors, who represented the Government on 
the lower step of this administrative ladder. The whole system 
was a sort of hierarchy of dictatorships, placed one above an- 
other, and terminating in one,—that of the First Consul. 

This conception had not, for that matter, even the merit 
_ of originality. It was only borrowed from the old absolutist 
arsenal. It was as nearly as possible the system of zwtendances of 


‘ 
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| 

Richelieu, brought to perfection by Louis XIV—an institution 
which the old régime had finally abandoned, as oppressive and 
- sterile. We may add, too, in support of the régime of intend- 
: ances, that its abuses were partly redeemed by the protection 
which it offered against the usurpations of an insolent and 
tyrannical nobility; that the intendants had no influence in 
_ issues between the authorities and private individuals,—a juris- 
- diction at that time assigned to parliaments; in short, that the 
- most prosperous part of France, the pays d’é/a/, the object of 
' envy of all the other provinces, escaped this Government, and 
administered their own affairs. 

This régime had sunk under its own abuses. The provincial 
Kia 
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crar. xv. |assemblies had triumphed with Turgot. The Constituent had 

me again extended their functions; but it had extended them too 
far—a proceeding which, while it revived local life in France 
after it had been stifled by two centuries of centralization, did 
so at the expense of the prompt despatch of the general business” 


of the departments. The Convention governed by the iron 


hand of its Commissioners, but it everywhere allowed local 
assemblies to subsist, which rendered it great service by stimu- 


different forms. These facts alone suffice to clear the Revolu- 
tion from the reproach of having created and adored centraliza- 
tion. This restoration of a thing as old as absolutism belongs 


full of life, of confidence in the future, and of faith in freedom. 
The principal error of the administrative organization created 


replace them by cantonal administrations, about 5000 in num- 
ber. The Canton, though an excellent circumscription, since 


was the principal cause of the embarrassment and disorder of 


Besides, as it has been truly remarked’, the vices produced by 
the troubles of the Revolution have often been imputed to the 


creep in, when it had taken possession of Government itself ? 


1 Thibeaudeau, Histoire du Consulat. 


of the State, which was, to a certain extent, mixed up with that . 


lating national patriotism against united Europe; and as soon ~ 
as calmer times returned, its first care was to engraft these same — 
principles in the Constitution of the Year III, under somewhat — 


by the Constitution of the Year III had been to suppress the 
40,000 commercial municipalities of the Constituent, and to — 


it is founded on the nature of things, charged with the manage- 
ment of the municipal business of, on an average, eight or ten — 
communes, besides its own, answered very imperfectly. This 


the Government of the Directory. Moreover, the agents of the 


central power had no real authority, and could do no more © 
than urge the local authorities to press the despatch of business. — 


Instead of keeping the Canton, and ridding it of the adminis- 3 


ed ee 


to an epoch of lassitude and discouragement which has nothing _ 
in common with those years of enthusiasm, often unruly, but — 


fact of the Revolution. _How could the spirit of faction fail to ’ 
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tration of the communes, they re-established the municipalities. | cuar. xv. 
These were only revived, however, to bring them into bondage, a 
for not only the nomination of the mayors, but even that of the 
municipal councils, was assigned to the central power. 

In addition to this, they devised the Arrondissement, a per- 
fectly arbitrary circumscription, taking no account of manners, 
customs or local requirements, sometimes even uniting popula- 

_ lions separated by chains of mountains '—an excellent means 

_ Of isolating them, crushing them, destroying all public life, all 
collective action, in order to prevent any concert or any resist- 
ance. The prefects or sub-prefects could work these disorganized 
masses at will, owing to the dissolution of all natural groups. 
The judgment of suits between officials and private persons had 
until then been assigned to local assemblies; the charge was 
now given to special councils, which are still called Conseils de 
Prefecture, an excellent institution, if they had not been placed 
in dependence upon the prefects.. All these petty assemblies, 
placed by the side of the prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors, 
were to assemble once a year, but the duration of their session 
might not exceed a fortnight. Nothing could more clearly show 
that they were only convoked as a matter of form. Their mis- 
sion was accomplished as soon as they had voted the necessary 
supplies, and replied to the questions that the Government paid 
them the compliment of addressing to them. 

The same historians who have taxed the Tribunate with 
systematic hostility, have blamed it in a very different way with 
respect to this disastrous law: they complain that its objections 
were frivolous. In reading the numerous speeches which were 
made on this subject, it is true that we are surprised to see that 
the objections raised by the speakers, though often very just, 
deal more with the details of the measure than with the general 

spirit of the law. But there is a very simple explanation of the 
- fact. This general spirit had been prejudged by the Constitu- 
tion itself, which had laid it down as a principle, first, that the 

First Consul should nominate and dismiss at will the members 
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of the local administrations (Art. 41); and, secondly, that there 
should be arrondissements (Art.1.) Now the germ of the whole 
law was contained in these two articles, and the Tribunes were 
forced to confine themselves to a discussion of details, on pain 
of seeing themselves at once inculpated in an attack on the 
constitution. 

Notwithstanding the constraint imposed on them by the 
difficulty of the situation, the speakers pointed out with a great 
deal of sense the imperfections which it was easy to discover 
in the law, even while admitting the point from which it started. 
Daunou, who concluded for its adoption on the ground of the 
urgency of the case, strongly objected to the preponderance 
given to the prefects in the councils of the prefecture, reminding 
his hearers, that if to judge ought, as Roederer said, to be the 
work of many, ‘to judge between the administration and the 
subjects of their administration, ought to be the work many, 
among whom none ts an administrator,’ 

Duchesnes pointed out the inconvenience of the division by 
arrondissements. Chauvelin, though in favour of the measure, 
and always ready to support the Government, expressed a wish 
that the election of the mayors and municipal councils should 
be given back to the people so soon as the times were calmer. 
Lastly, Ganilh combatted with great force a consequence of the 
new law, hitherto unnoticed, which would give-to the prefects 
the right of drawing up the lists of jurymen, formerly left to 
local assemblies. If this first act succeeded, if the Government 
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were to compose the jury of men chosen by its agents, the 


principal guarantee of citizens was gone, there was no longer 
a jury. 

In spite of these observations, the law obtained a considerable 
majority in the Tribunate as well as in the Legislative Body, 
and for many long years the oppressive network of centraliza- 
tion was thrown over France. But the work would not have 
been complete if the administration of justice had been left out. 
The Government laid hold on that, as it had on the rest of 
administration. Centralization appeared so convenient, that 
they were bent on applying it to every department ; to religion, 
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by means of the Concordat; to public instruction, by means of | cuar. xv. 
the University ; to the press, by means of the censorship ; to in- 
_ dustry itself, by means of close protection and the strict regulation 
of patents. This system required no effort of genius; Bonaparte 
_ had only to choose among the numerous models offered to him 
by the past. The art of confiscating all activity for the benefit 
of the State had been only too well known and practised in 
q France under the old régime. He returned to this routine, and 
_ worked it with superior intelligence, but it is an insult to com- 
- mon sense to call that a creation. A system, whose effect is to 
destroy all individual energy in a people, is not a creation, but 
_ a destruction. He who thinks only of himself, creates nothing 
in politics, because the interests of a single man, however high 
he may be placed, are never identical with those of the public. 
Knowledge of the needs of the time is only to be acquired by 
self-forgetfulness, by rising above selfish calculations; a man 
needs, if not complete disinterestedness, at any rate a certain 
participation in the general ideas and passions of his contem- 
poraries, things of which Bonaparte was absolutely ignorant. 
The plan of judicial organization had been submitted to the 
Tribunate ; eight days were allowed for the examination and 
discussion of the measure, a time barely sufficient to form the 
most summary idea of it, especially when we consider the 
quantity of work this Assembly had to get through at the 
same time. 
. The anxiety and efforts of the Constituent Assembly in its 
. judicial reform had been principally directed to one single 
 point,—to ensure the independence of the judges. What 
- was known best in fact on leaving the old régime behind, 
was this: that it is not in general from want of intelligence 
that magistrates give wrong judgments, but from want of 
independence. This guarantee the Constituent Assembly had 
| sought for, perhaps a little too exclusively in the elective 
principle, which the revolutionary legislators, following its ex- 
ample, applied to judicial offices. Experience had shown : y 
that here, as in everything else, there was some room for 
further improvement. It was possible, under certain conditions, 
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cuar, xv. | to deprive these elections of the influence of popular passions, 


but the principle did not the less remain one of the “most 
effectual guarantees. It had also been found that the juris- 


diction of the juges de patx had been extended too far, and — 


that a single tribunal for each department was not sufficient. 
With regard to the appeal which was made from one tribunal 
to a neighbouring tribunal, the uselessness of such an appeal 
has been greatly exaggerated, for the end of appeal is to 
afford the party the guarantee of double proof of his case, 
and double authority in the decision, rather than a recourse to 
superior knowledge; for each tribunal ought to possess legal 
knowledge in its plenitude. 

The framers of this Constitution had announced beforehand 
this intention of destroying the guarantee of independence 
resulting from the elective principle, by deciding that all the 
judges should be named by the First Consul, but they could 
not dispense with the necessity of providing another guarantee, 
that of being irremovable. But irremovability was only an 


unmeaning word with the perspective of favours and disgrace — 


which the Government placed before the eyes of the magistrates 
by means of promotion. ‘To give the First Consul, in addition 
to the faculty of choosing judges, the still more formidable 
one of exciting their ambition, of recompensing their docility 
or punishing their resistance by envied dignities or crushing 
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discredit, was to put their future in his hands, and to make 


the magistrate a kind of ministerial officer, and justice an in- 
strument. By the side of this superior interest, unique, without 


price, beyond all comparison—the independence of the judge—_ 


every other advantage was secondary, or rather, every other 


advantage disappeared. Of what avail were improvements in 


detail, in the absence of this supreme and vital guarantee? 
The new organization brought several unquestionable amelio- 
rations of the old. By the creation of the civil tribunals of 
the arrondissements, which were united to the already existing 
correctional tribunals, it had placed justice nearer the reach 
of the litigants, it had limited the jurisdiction of justices of 
the peace which had extended too far, it had regulated the 
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_ jurisdiction of appeal by confiding it to the twenty-nine special | cuar. xv. 


tribunals placed in the towns where the parliaments used to 
sit; lastly, it had preserved the criminal tribunals in the chief 
town of each department. None could fail to approve: of all 
this; but the same law arranged the judicial appointments in 
a progressive hierarchy, skilfully graduated to tempt the am- 
bitious. It left all these dignities, these lay benefices, at the 
arbitrary disposition of the Government. It assigned to Govern- 
ment the nomination of all the judges, of the presidents of the 
civil and criminal tribunals, of the magistrates, of all the minis- 
terial officers, even that of the jury, which had just been given to 
_ the prefects. By the re-establishment of charges and securities it 
gave a finishing stroke, thus putting into the hand of Govern- 
ment all who were connected closely or distantly with the 
administration of justice. By that alone it destroyed the in- 
dependence of the magistrate, and the merit of some of its 
innovations was nothing in comparison with a public curse 
like this. 

The principal defect of this law had been sheltered from the 
criticisms of the Tribunate by a precaution similar to that which 
- had shielded against attacks the law in the administrative or- 
ganization, namely, by a provision of the Constitution, which 
decided that all the judges should be named by the First Consul. 
_ This reservation in fact entirely prevented any member from 
: attacking the general spirit of the law in which all the danger 
lay. The obstacle appeared insurmountable to the speakers 
who were the most opposed to the measure. Sédillez and 
Thiessé, who were the first to speak on the bill, confined them- 
selves to pointing out its defects of detail. Happily for the 
honour of the French Tribune an article of the bill furnished one 
of them with indirect means of entering into the general dis- 
cussion which had appeared to be prohibited, and this enthral- 
ment of our judicial institution was not accomplished without 
a protest worthy of the great cause at stake in this debate. 

The Constitution had assigned to the Government the nomi- 
nation of the judges, but had said nothing of that of the 
presidents and vice-presidents of the civil and criminal tribunals 
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nor of the ministerial officers. This gap allowed Ganilh to 
bring back the discussion on to its true ground, that of 


the independence of the judicial power. Setting aside all 
secondary details of the bill, he declared that he would only — 


examine it in its relations to public liberties; then, after having 


analysed the hierarchy of the judicial offices, the dignities and — 
emoluments which the bill placed at the disposition of the First — 
Consul, ‘ What,’ he asked, ‘will be the natural, necessary, and 


inevitable effect of these dignities introduced into the organiza- 


tion of the judicial power, and of the nomination to them by ~ 


the First Consul? What will be their influence on the judges, 
on the tribunals, on justice? These dignities will establish 
relations of superiority and inferiority between men who have 


equal rights, since they perform the same duties; they will — 


destroy the good feeling which ought to exist between them 
for the advantage and utility of the suitors, they will foment 
scandalous discussions fatal to the honour of the tribunals. 

‘Again, the favour of the First Consul alone can distribute 
and retain these dignities. Those to whom they have once 
been awarded will do all they can to retain them, or at any rate 
occasions will occur when they must run the risk of losing 
them. They will find themselves called upon to choose be- 
tween interest and duty, a painful situation in which the law 


ought never to place its public functionaries, especially the — 


judges who give decisions on the property, life, and honour 
of citizens. Lastly, these dignities, being annual and triennial, 


are incentives to the ambition and intrigue of the other judges. 


All will bustle and struggle to obtain them in turn, all will be 


tempted to sacrifice their duty to the authority which can dispose — 


of them. Thus the tribunals of a free people will henceforth 


only vie with each other in servility before the first magistrate — 
of the Republic, and the independence which the Constitution — 


had ensured them by making them irremovable, will be destroyed 
and overthrown by the seduction of dignities established by the 
judicial organization.’ 

In consequence, he claimed for the tribunals at least the right 
of nominating their presidents. In reply to those who denied 
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_ that Government had any interest in influencing judgments, he 
enumerated all the causes of litigation in which it is more or 
less interested—the Customs, the Treasury, Stamps, Registra- 
_ tion, indirect Taxes, National domains. But was not the inde- 
pendence of the judge still more necessary in criminal causes? 
The power of the president was here almost arbitrary ; it was 
‘in this terrible office that it was most urgent he should be pro- 
_ tected against all influence. If it were otherwise, what guarantee 
would there be for the accused? Not even that of the juries 

named by the prefect. 

‘Remember, Tribunes, that when the Constituent Assembly, 
composed of men almost all imbued with monarchical pre- 
judices, established trial by jury, they carefully excluded all 

_ royal influence ; they entrusted the choice of the jury to magis- 
trates chosen by the people, the conduct of the accusation to 
a director of juries chosen by the people, the prosecution of the 
accusation to a public prosecutor chosen by the people, the 
conduct of the discussion to a president of the criminal tri- 
_bunal chosen by the people; in a word, royal authority only 
appeared in this great act of national power by a commissioner, 
whose duty consisted in requiring the observation of forms in 
the direction and application of the law, in giving judgment. 

| ‘ And we who have been brought up in republican principles, 

j who have had such bitter experience of arbitrary power in 

criminal judgments, when they are under the influence of 

‘ Government,—we, who shudder with horror at the remembrance 
of revolutionary tribunals, have already voted the passing of a 
law which puts the choice of juries at the disposition of Govern- 

"ment, and to-day we have proposed to us a measure which 

places the director of the jury and the president of the criminal 

_ tribunal in the hands of the Government. What will the 

criminal tribunal become, when the jury is chosen by the 

_ Government, when the directors of the jury, the public pro- 

: _ Secutor, the president, and the judges, are all guided by the 

: passions of the Government? They will be simply com- 

: missioners of the Government.’ * 
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Such was this well-reasoned and prophetic speech, sober in~ 
its oratorical effects, but strong as truth itself. Those who have — 
reflected on the course which our judicial institutions have run — 
since the day this speech was delivered, will decide whether the — 
men who were inspired by such sentiments, and who expounded 
such views, have merited the contempt with which our historians — 
have treated them.* 
Ganilh made a deep impression on the Assembly. The ~ 
publication of his speech was demanded on all sides, but ~ 
Stanislas Girardin opposed it, reproaching him with having — 
attacked the Constitution. The publication was, however, — 
voted, but the bill was nevertheless carried by the Tribunate, : 
as well as by the Legislative Body. 
Together with these two laws, a number of other bills © 
almost equally important were submitted to the Tribunate for ~ 
deliberation, and all were to be discussed in as short a time as 
possible, otherwise the Assembly was to be denounced as an 
obstacle to the restoration of public order. The speakers were, 
to use an expression of Sédillez, drawn along in a whirlwind 
of urgency, which seemed to aim at lessening their control by 
depriving them of the time necessary for the formation of a . 
well-grounded opinion. But the Opposition did not fail in its | 
duties, and we are surprised at the number and extent of its 
works, when we think of the short duration of the legislative — 
session. . 
One of these bills furnished Benjamin Constant with an 
occasion of pointing out the political importance which the 
Tribunate might find in the right of petition, if it knew how 
to regulate the exercise of it. The Tribunate was specially 4 
charged by the Constitution to receive individual petitions 
(Art. 83). This function, combined with that which authorized 
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1M. Thiers alludes to this discussion in the Tribunate on the judicial 
organization, in the following terms :—‘ As for the judicial organization, some 4 
cried that it was a restoration of parliaments; they complained in particular 
of the jurisdiction attributed to the Tribunal of Cassation over the inferior a 
magistrates, all of them objections scarcely worth remembering.’ And that 
is all! History of the Consulate and the Empire, vol. i. 
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_ it to express its opinion on laws made or to be made, on abuses 


to correct, on the improvements to be undertaken in all parts of 


_ the administration (Art. 29), might enormously increase the 


political activity of the Assembly, if it chose to regard its rights 
seriously. Owing to this powerful lever, which had, doubtless 


__ by inadvertence, been put into their hands, they might exercise 
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a strong influence on public opinion. And even if they found 
a public very little disposed to second them in such an under- 
taking, which was in fact the case, still it was their duty, in the 
state of annihilation to which our free institutions were reduced, 
not to neglect a single prerogative, nor to leave one of their 
forces unemployed. 

The motion of Benjamin Constant was intended to increase 
the. influence of the Tribunate, to give it the work of perman- 


ently guarding the interests of the citizens, and of moderating 


and checking the Government. He proposed, in consequence, 
a regulation, and a mode of classification, which would ‘alone 
have constituted an encouragement to private individuals to 


_make use of the right of petition. 


He made a distinction between petitions on local interests, 
and those whose object was the interest of an individual; be- 
tween petitions for redress of wrongs, and petitions for improve- 
ments. He wanted the Tribunate not to content itself with 
simply sending a bill back to the Government—a useless 
formality, of which the Government took no account—but, 
whenever a petition should be well founded, he asked that it 
should be corroborated by observation and information taken 
in support of it. This work would employ the Tribunate when 


the Legislative Body had closed its sittings, which only lasted 
four months. ‘It will then be seen, he said, ‘ that your regular 


business is improvement, and opposition only your exceptional 
work. To oppose is your right, to improve is your essence. 
Now man makes use of his rights but rarely, whereas he is 
always doing that which is conformable to his nature. Consti- 
tute yourselves, then, what you ought to be,—not a Chamber 
of permanent opposition, which would be absurd, and under 
some circumstances even culpable,—not a Chamber of eternal 
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| yourselves to a steady and tranquil course of beneficent energy 
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approbation, which would be servile and culpable too, in cer- 
tain cases,—but a Chamber of opposition and of approbation, 
according to the measures proposed, and a Chamber of im- — 
provements. Dismiss from your minds all apprehensions as to ~ 
any dread of irregular and tumultuous action, by devoting 
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and meditation.’ 

Chauvelin opposed the motion of Benjamin Constant, cleverly — 
saying that it was a petition for petitions. ‘This was true; but it 
was exactly that which constituted the merit of the motion, at a — 
time when public spirit was extinguished and had lost all its 
organs. Chassiron denounced the proposition as ‘likely to . ) 
furnish a new Erostratus with the means of lighting afresh — 
the still smouldering flame of civil discord.’ Girardin awoke ~ 
the recollection of petitions brought to the bar of the Con- 
vention; he reminded his hearers of the boy of twelve years 
of age who one day came before the assembly of repre- 
sentatives and said: ‘I speak to you in the name of three 
millions of men.’ The bill was thus thrown out without having 
encountered any serious refutation; its principal fault was that 
it was too bold for the majority of the Tribunes. 

The law relative to the closing of the list of emigrants met 
with little opposition, because, whatever its defects, it was an 
immense improvement on the previous state of things. The — 
law on the emigrants, the work of anger and despair, had con- 
founded the innocent with the guilty. It put simple absence on — 
a level with the crime of taking up arms against the country. 
It sufficed to have been inscribed, rightly or wrongly, on the list, 
to subject the emigrant to heavy penalties. After this desperate ~ 
crisis, passions had calmed, and a large number of erasures had 
been ratified, but the law still remained, and the Directory had 
several times applied it against its enemies, in the course of its — 
heedless reaction. The First Consul felt his position strong — 
enough to abolish the law against emigrants, which a remnant 
of terrorist superstition still defended, and we must do him the ‘ 
justice to acknowledge that, in this respect, he had done what 
no one had dared to attempt before him. But the measure was 
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Yas ; . 
neither as comprehensive nor as generous as is usually believed. 


The inscriptions on the list of emigrants, made or ordered before 
the Constitution was in force, were considered as judgments, 


_ and these people were excluded from the benefit of the new 


legislation. But those who complained of having been unjustly 


_ inscribed on the list could appeal to the Government, which was 


_thus made the sovereign dispenser of relief, and could attach to 
this favour whatever conditions it pleased. Very soon, too, there 
arose, to use an expression of Lafayette, an indecent stock-jobbing 
tm erasures. This was not all: instead of restoring zpso acho, 


that is to say with full rights, the unsold property to emigrants 


whose names were erased from the list, as the Directory 
had done, they reserved to themselves, thanks to the silence 
of the law on this point, the power of restoring it, or keeping 
it at will, according to circumstances; or they gave it back by 
successive fractions, thus securing for themselves a powerful 
means of influence. In this, as in everything else, Bonaparte 


_ would have no fixed law, no settled state. Everything was to 
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depend on his own will. 

As for the Frenchmen who should henceforth be prosecuted for 
the crime of emigrating before the promulgation of the new law, 
they were to be submitted to ordinary justice, and were to be 
judged according to the anterior laws, but by a special jury, a 
provision which had the great defect of sanctioning the “rzdu- 
naux d’exception. To this exception was added another. Con- 
fiscation could only take place after the claims of the creditors, 
the wife, and the children had been satisfied. The result was 
therefore that the position of emigrants convicted according to 
all legal form, was better than that of persons presumed to be 
emigrants, and arrested on suspicion by an administrative 
decree. Two tribunes, Andrieux and De Gary, spoke in vain 
against this anomaly, of which the object was clear enough. 

The objections raised against the privilege which the Govern- 
ment assumed in defiance of common law, of arbitrarily de- 
ciding upon the erasures, met with no better success. Boulay 
de la Meurthe replied to this objection, that the emigrants 
having been inscribed on the list, that is to say, condemned 
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| administratively, the erasure of their names, that is to say, their — 
acquittal, ought to be made in the same way; and that to — 
assign it to judicial authority would be ‘a thing contrary to — 
the demarcation of the powers.’ This was justifying usurpation ’ 
by usurpation. 

The crime of emigration was thus struck out of our Code, — 
at least prospectively. A Frenchman could freely leave his 
country on condition of submitting to the vexatious passport 
legislation. The First Consul demanded, however, that in case 
of absence delayed beyond the time accorded by the passport, 
the Government should have authority to sequestrate the pro- — 
perty of the absentee, after three notices to return. 

But this law, notwithstanding its defects, produced such a 
salutary improvement, that even those who opposed it would 
certainly have preferred it to the state of things which it super- _ 
seded. Public opinion was less just towards a measure relative 
to the restoration of the right of disposing of property by will, — 
though it was not less desirable nor less useful. The Revolu- 
tion had abolished in an almost absolute manner the liberty ~ 
of bequeathing property. The man who had children could: S 
only dispose by will of a tenth of his substance. The new bill — 
greatly increased the disposable portion, but the right which 
it gave to the father, far from being unlimited, was in proportion 
to the number of his children. This was only a timid step 
towards the normal application of the true principles of pro- 
perty, as they were even then carried out in the United 
States of America. Unhappily, the theorists of- our Revolution 
had had too great a propensity to sacrifice property, like every 
other individual right, to the State. Passion for equality, dis- 
torted by the remembrance of the iniquities of the feudal system, 
had gone so far as to dream of the destruction of individual 
property. Every blow dealt at this had been applauded. Not 
content with destroying privileges, they had struck at rights too. 
These prejudices were still full of life. 

The public considered as a victory of the Revolution all 
the restrictions that had been put on the rights of property, — 
forgetting that these restrictions were so many shackles to the 
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Eh of individuals, es so weak and unarmed in the face of 
the power of the State. There is in France an inveterate tendency 
Bro dispossess citizens for the profit of society. Instead of the 


_ protector of interests, society is looked upon as their mistress, | 


and the rights which she leaves to individuals are considered 
as so many favours granted. With this tendency was mingled 
a certain apprehension for which there were better grounds. 
_ The First Consul had already borrowed so much from the 
_ ancient régime, that he had awakened a good deal of distrust. 
_ The new bill was looked upon as an essay of the same kind. 
_ Andrieux denounced it to the Tribunate as a disguised return 
_ to the right of primogeniture and substitutions. He demanded 
and obtained that the speech should be read, which Mirabeau 
on his death-bed had left in manuscript on this subject. We 

_ know in fact that this great man, under the influence of resent- 
ment against parental authority, of which he had been long the 
victim, had voted against the right of bequeathing property; 
but as Regnauld St. Jean d’Angély remarked, this speech was 
no more than a rough sketch dictated by him to one of his 
numerous colleagues in whose work he was associated, and to 
which he had not put the finishing strokes. It is, however, not 
less true that on this point personal sufferings had warped that 
fine understanding, which could not later have failed to re- 
; cognize how necessary it is that the family should be strongly 
constituted, in a democratic society which wishes to remain free. 
What, after all, are the possible abuses of the right of bequeath- 
__ ing property—abuses inseparable from all liberty, and which can, 
besides, be provided for up to a certain point—what are they, 


compared with the evil which results from excessive limitation | 


of this right, destruction of all family feeling, annihilation of 
parental authority, periodical ruin of industries falling under the 
law of division, and the indefinite pulverization of fortunes as of 
_ individuals ? 

‘The law was attacked with significant warmth by the 
speakers, who had displayed nothing but indifference towards 
measures formally directed against liberty ; which proves how 
~ much more attachment was then felt for what were regarded as 
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the interests of the Revolution, than for its sree On the : 
other hand, several of the members who voted with the Oppo- — 
sition, Ganilh and Benjamin Constant among others, separated cS 
on this occasion from their colleagues, and supported the bill # 
a fact which proves with sufficient cogency how far the Oppo- | 
sition of the Tribunate was removed from that systematic and % 
foregone resolution to thwart, which has been attributed to it. 

The votes on the bill relative to the finances of the Year IX ~ 
(1800-1801), is an additional confirmation of this statement. 
The taxes gave a net revenue of 427,000,000—a sum recog- — 
nized by every one as insufficient, even in times of peace. — 
There were required about 200,000,000 more, and we were at 3 
war with the whole of Europe. In spite of this state of things, — 
the Government, to the astonishment of every one, proposed to 4 
continue, with very slight modifications, for the Year IX the ~ 
taxes fixed for the Year VIII. The commission of the Tri- _ 
bunate voted for the rejection of the bill, alleging with reason — 
that it did not propose an adequate revenue. They presented — 
the singular spectacle of an Opposition, so often termed fac- ~ 
tious, offering the Government more money than it demanded. — 
There was, doubtless, a cause for this strange inversion of parts " 
which was not expressed. ‘ | 

Under the more or less specious pretext of the impossibility — 
of fixing the excess of expenditure which war rendered neces- — 
sary, an amount which might easily have been calculated — 
approximately, the Government concealed their desire to main-_ 
tain popularity with the exhausted population, and their hope of 
finding in the war itself the pay and keep of the troops. If : 
Bonaparte displayed so much art in making allies pay a ransom, 4 
what resources would he not find in vanquished nations? At” 
the same time the Government dispensed with the obligation of — 3 
presenting the budget a year in advance, as the Constitution of — 
the Year VIII required. They did not increase the amount _ 
of receipts ; but this was done in order to remain free to fix that 
of expenses, about which they did not intend to give any informa=_ % 


* Rapport d Arnoult de la Seine, Arch. Parl. 


> tion till much Iaier This twofold motive, which ae could not 


_ avow, drove them to render the control of the Legislative 
_ Assembly over the finances entirely illusory, though this is a 
guarantee which the most despotic monarchies have often 


__ Tespected as a consolation in servitude. The objections of the 


_ commission against this deceptive budget, which aimed at 


keeping back from the Legislative Assembly all accurate know- 


ledge of the interests of the nation, were recognized as just and 


well founded ; but the Assembly, having no right to propose an 


_ amendment, could not reject so important and indispensable a 


“Measure. How could they, to expose themselves to the re-| 


proach of having ruined all the services? ‘The Government 
asks 427,000,000,’ said Bailleul, in the sitting of March 12; ‘do 
you intend to refuse the 400,000,000, because you think they need 
600,000,000? That would be a revolution, not in the state, but in 
nature. This is the first time since their existence that popular 
_ assemblies have been angry with a government for not asking 
enough.’ This sophism changed the ground of debate: it was 
a question of control, not of the amount of money demanded. 


Buta spirit of conciliation overruled principles, and the budget 


_ was voted just as the minister of finances presented it. 

This law was one of the last measures of general interest 
voted in the course of this laborious session, which was 

closed on the 1st of April, 1800. The Tribunate, having no 
more bills to discuss, decided, upon the motion of Chénier, that 
the members should still continue to assemble during the vaca- 
._ tion of the Legislative Body, but only on the 1st and 16th of 
each month. Thus, as we have seen, the majority of this 
_ Assembly supported all the plans of the First Consul, except 
two or three of quite secondary interest. It was difficult to 
exact more entire compliance, unless the Tribunate had been 
declared a chamber of registration. Its only crime consisted in 
numbering in its body a generous and enlightened, though very 
calm, Opposition—an Opposition little disposed to seek ap- 
plause by oratorical glitter; for these men spoke to a people 
who only gave a divided attention, and who freely rallied them 
for their want-of power. Without the support of public opinion, 
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without the prestige of a popular mandate, or the sympathy of a 
public that was madly enamoured of the glory of military suc- 
cess, this Opposition maintained with firmness, good sense, and 
integrity, the true principles of the Revolution, against a head- 
long and unbridled ambition. 

Odious to their master by an unalterable moderation, which 
gave him no weapon to turn against them; importunate to 
his subjects, whom they reminded of the nullity of their repub- 
lican convictions; attacked without respite by a host of servile 
writers; sneered at by the Government itself, who openly de- 
nounced them in the Monzteur, publishing their discussions in a 
mutilated form, sometimes even suppressing them altogether,— 


failing to work any change in the desperate state of the cause. 
They accepted without illusion this modest and self-sacrificing 
part. They accomplished their task with courage and con- 
scientiousness, and with that simplicity which sheds a lustre on 
the performance of a duty; and far from having failed for want 
of intelligence, much of their work might profitably be con- 
sulted to-day by a generation which is so proud of having far 
surpassed them. 

The generous efforts of this minority were useless, and his- 
torians have hitherto been more unfair towards them than their 
adversaries themselves. But the future will do them justice. 
When severe history shall have to narrate the origin and 
development of that administrative despotism which so quickly 


the formation of that colossal figure with feet of clay, which was 


serve the memory of these honest and forgotten men, whose 


wise warnings were despised by a people in bondage to the 
| fascinations of success. 
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they remained resolutely faithful to liberty, with the certainty of 


took the place of our free institutions, when it has to tell of | 


to devour so much substance and so many lives, it will pre- 
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= Att the overtures of the First Consul on the subject of peace 
.~ had been successively rejected. His persistency had been met 
with coldness and disdain. But his end was attained. The 
bs, merits of moderation were shown to be on his side; in the eyes 
~ of the nation he appeared to be invested with the new prestige 
of a patient and pacific policy; he stood forth as the champion 
_ of disinterestedness and humanity. He threw upon the allied 
powers the responsibility of a war, which none more ardently 
_ desired than himself. Their obstinacy filled him with secret 
_ joy, for he stood in need of a great military success;' and 
_henceforward all his plans were laid for a stupendous and 
overwhelming campaign. 
_ The coalition, weakened by the defection, already virtual 
though not yet declared, of the Emperor Paul, who could not 
_ forgive Austria the humiliation of Zurich, concentrated its forces 
on two main points. The plan of attacking us in Switzerland 
~ was abandoned, because of the disastrous results which has 
followed similar attempts in the previous campaign; and we 
were thus left in undisputed possession of that advanced 
. position, so valuable to us as a basis of offensive operations 
both in Italy and Germany. The scheme adopted was to 
~ render this position useless, by means of two great armies, 
assembled, the one in Swabia, to guard the Rhine and com- 
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mand all the passes of the Black Forest from Strasburg to - 
Schaffhausen; the other in Piedmont, to menace all the posts 
occupied by us along the shore between Genoa and Nice, and 
ready at any time to throw itself into Provence. The army of — 
Swabia, after deducting all the garrisons of the forts, numbered’ 
120,000 trained soldiers. It was commanded by Marshal Kray, 
a skilful and experienced officer, the successor of the Archduke 
Charles, who had been for a time disgusted with the career of 4 
arms by the vexatious posture of the Aulic Council. This army, 
massed together in the neigbourhood of Donaueschingen, that is, — : 
about the centre of the broad angle which the Rhine forms be- 
tween Strasburg and the Lake of Constance, commanded all the 
outlets of that mountainous region. It could, by extending its 
wings from Mayence to the Tyrol, bear with equal readiness on 
the Swiss or the Alsatian frontier, as the point of attack might 
require; while in encountering any enemy who should attempt 
to cross the Rhine, it had all the advantage of the most rapid 
facilities of concentration. Occupying the centre of a sort of 
vast entrenched camp, enclosed by a river broad and deep, by 
thick forests and a double line of mountains, Kray’s army was 
designed, at any rate to begin with, to remain on the defensive, 
and simply to bar our entrance into Germany. a 
The honour of striking the first and most telling blows was 
reserved for the army of Italy, and its general, M. de Mélas, 
Three considerations led the allies to direct their principal 
attack upon the Apennines :—the known feebleness of the army 
of Masséna; the hope, ever dear to the English, of retaking 
and destroying Toulon; and the yet more chimerical hope 
of rousing our southern populations to rebellion. To gain 
possession of Genoa and Toulon ; then, after taking up a body 
of 20,000 men, which England was gathering in Minorca, to 
enter Provence; and finally, to march upon our central pro- 
vinces, while Kray, abandoning his defensive attitude, should 
make a diversion by crossing the Rhine,—such was the part 
assigned to the Baron de Mélas and the 117,000 men under 
his command. To oppose these forces, France had only three 
armies, the inferiority of which consisted specially in this—that 
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one ne them, the army of reserve, existed as yet only on paper, 
and could not possibly come into action until much later in the 
j campaign. The army of the Rhine, under Moreau, numbered, 
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___ after deducting the garrisons, about 1 10,000 men. Its operations 


= 


_ against Austrian invasion. Both armies, however, were com- 


were to be directed against Kray. The army of Italy, which, 
under the command of Masséna, was to ppt the forces of 


- Mélas, amounted to barely 25,000 men; and with these all 


the passes of the Apennines and the Aine were to be guarded 


posed of veteran troops, and they had at their head two eminent 


generals, the one unique for fire and impetuosity in the moment | 


of action, the other no less illustrious for the wisdom and pru- 
dence of his combinations. As to the army of reserve, no one 


in Europe, and scarcely any one even in France, believed in it 


at all. It was composed of troops drawn from La Vendée, 


from Holland, and from the interior, augmented by new 
levies of the conscription, and by-some detachments of volun- 


x 


teers. It was nominally assembled at Dijon, where a few 
straggling battalions of conscripts might be seen; but in reality 
it was dispersed over the country, from Chalons-sur-Marne to 
Lyon, ready however to combine at the first signal given. Thanks 
to the ostentatious parade with which its formation was announced, 


and the skilful precautions taken to conceal its real existence, it 


after troop, and prepared by its position either to reinforce the 


case. Of the two frontiers threatened, that of the Rhine was 
beyond comparison the most important, both for Austria and | 


had come to be universally regarded as a mere fiction. A jest 
and a by-word to stranger and enemy, this invisible army of 
reserve still went on growing in silence, adding to itself troop 


army of the Rhine or to help the feeble forces of Masséna, or 
to act separately, should such a course appear more opportune. 

What was to be the direction given to these three corps? 
Our course seemed decided for us by the plan of campaign 
marked out by the allies, and still more by the necessities of the 


1 This is the number given by General Thiébaut, in his excellent reply 


_ to Napoleon’s attacks on Masséna, published in the fournal Historique du | 
Siége des Genes. 
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Rhine, or in the valley of the Danube, would involve conse- 
quences immeasurably graver than those entailed by victory or 


defeat on the Gulf of Genoa or in Italy. In the latter case, the — 
blow would be struck at the extremities, while in the former, its 


would fall upon the heart, since the battle-field was situated on 
the direct line from Vienna to Paris. Brilliant as had been the 
numerous victories achieved by Bonaparte in Italy in 1796, they 
had effected nothing conclusive, just because they had been 
gained in Italy. On the other hand, his very first victorious 
battle-field in Germany had made him master of the Empire. 

It was therefore a capital error on the part of the allies to 


direct their main attack upon a point not only secondary in_ 
importance from its remote situation, but also easy of defence 


from its natural surrounding and fortified works. In fact, the 
Apennines, Genoa, the line of the Var, and Toulon, were so 
many barriers, which, defended by such a general as Masséna, 


| were sufficient to arrest their progress for long months, in spite 
of the overwhelming superiority of their forces. The hazardous — 
position taken up by Mélas at so great a distance from the 


hereditary provinces, his natural base, had also this further 
drawback, that if Kray should sustain a defeat in the valley of 
the Danube, the army of Italy could never arrive in time to 
cover Vienna against the army of Moreau. 

Hence it was obvious that our concentrated strength must be 
brought to bear upon Kray, while Masséna should receive only 
such reinforcements as were strictly necessary to enable him to 


maintain the defensive. Let Kray’s army only be destroyed, and 
it would be in our power either to dictate the terms of peace at — 


Vienna, or to take the army of Mélas in the rear, and cut off 


his retreat. This is what Napoleon himself expressly recognises 


when he affirms that ‘the commanding frontier is that of the 


| Rhine ;’* and again, when he states that, in consequence of 
| his dissent from Moreau on the question of the opening of the 
campaign, he was for a moment tempted to place himself at 
\the head of that army, ‘ calculating that he should be under the 


1 Mémoires ; note on the Précis of Mathieu Dumas. 
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walls i Viewna sooner than Mélas would be before Nice” Such 


a being the state of the case, as indicated by all the military 


bearings of the situation, it followed that the more powerful 
~ blows must be struck in Germany, since only there could they 
ensure instantly decisive results. 

‘This was the opinion of Moreau. He held that in Germany 
the fate of the war must be decided; and it was there that he 


_ desired to concentrate our whole forces. Before he was aware 
_ of the precise destination of the army of reserve, he urged 


again and again that it should be sent into Switzerland to sup- 
port and follow the army of the Rhine.? But Bonaparte would 


_ not consent to the union of these two armies, unless he could 


himself take the command of them. The decisive blows 
destined to terminate the war, he would sirike himself. To 


_ have them struck now in Germany, would be to surrender the 


honour to Moreau. For, in the first place, Moreau had openly | 


refused to serve under his orders;;* and, in the second, the 
internal condition of the Republic would not allow Bonaparte 
at present to leave Paris in order to take the command. The 


part he designed for Moreau in his plan of the campaign was 


therefore only a sort of prologue, intended to prepare for his 
Own appearance on the scene. Instead of making the opera- 
tions in Germany the principal object of the campaign, he 


_made them entirely subordinate to the plan which he proposed 


himself to execute in Italy, at the head of the army of reserve. 


According to this famous, and in some respects justly famous, 
plan, Moreau having assembled his forces in great strength 
between Strasburg and Basle, and still more between Basle and 


Constance, was to mislead the enemy by feigned demonstra- 
tions, and then to cross the Rhine at three points between 


Schaffhausen and Constance, that is to say, at the extreme left 


of Kray’s army. The Black Forest would thus be turned, and 


the enemy would be then thrown back into Bavaria. 


1 Mémoires. Ulm-Moreau. 
2 Lettres de Moreau au Premier Consul, 8 Avril; 4a Berthier, 24 Avril. 
Mémorial du dépét de la Guerre, vol. v. 
3 Mémoires Militaires du Maréchal Gouvion Saint-Cyr. 
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Napoleon subsequently wrote, and the statement has been 
perpetually repeated, that by this opening of the cam- 
paign, he offered Moreau an easy method of cutting off 
and destroying Kray’s 120,0o0c men, by closing upon them. 


|in the angle which the Rhine forms between Strasburg and 


Constance. Such a possibility was much less obvious to him 


at the time; for the idea is not even suggested in any of the — 


instructions addressed to Moreau, nor is there any trace of it 
in the despatches addressed either to Berthier or to Masséna. To 
Moreau he simply said: ‘ Zhe aim of your movement in Germany 


must be to drive the enemy into Bavaria, so as to intercept the direct 


communication with Milan by the Lake of Constance and the 


Grisons.’+ And in the despatch addressed fifteen days later to_ 


Masséna, he repeated, that Moreau’s work was to advance into 
Bavaria, so as to intercept by his position the communication 
of Germany with Milan by the Feldkirch-Coire route and the 


Italian bailiwicks of Switzerland.? All Moreau’s operations a 


| were therefore to be directed to this end, to drive Kray back 


into the valley of the Danube, and to cut him off, not from 
Germany, which with an army so inferior in number would 


have been hazardous, but from Switzerland and Italy. The 


better to assure this result, Lecourbe, with a reserve composed 
of the fourth of Moreau’s army, was specially to guard Switzer- 
land and the passes leading into Italy. It was after this that 
the First Consul proposed himself to take the field with the 
army of reserve. This army was to reach by the commence- 
ment of May an effective force of from fifty to sixty thousand 
men. Bonaparte then, availing himself of the passes leading 
from Switzerland into Lombardy and Piedmont, would descend 
into Italy either by the Splugen,’ the St. Gothard, the Simplon, 


jor the Great St. Bernard, as occasion might direct; for he 
| had formed no definite plan on this point. He would take 


up on his road Lecourbe’s 25,000 men, who were to be de- 
tached from Moreau’s army, and descend suddenly upon the 
1 Correspondance: a& Moreau, 22 Mars, 1800. 
2 Thid. @ Masséna, 9 Avril. 
* This was his first plan, Correspondance, note du 18 Février. 
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; “rear of “Mélas, who was still engaged with the maritime posts| cuar.xv, 
_ on the Gulf of Genoa. The Austrian general would thus find z 
himself shut in between the army of Masséna and that of a 
e Becesparte. : 
This plan was undoubtedly one of the boldest and most 
> prilliant inspirations of genius; but as the event proved it could 
lead to no conclusion, because it removed the war from its 
_ true arena. In any case, it was as far as possible from being, 
as was afterwards pretended, a sacrifice to Moreaw’s personal 
_ feeling, for it made all his operations subordinate to those of 
_ the army of Italy, which ought in the nature of things to have 
_ been simply secondary; it paralysed Moreau by laying him 
Sipe orders to manceuvre only on ‘the right bank of the 
_ Danube;’ and lastly, it stopped him short in his march by 
‘forbidding him to go beyond Ulm, and by withdrawing from |- 
_ him a quarter of his army at the very moment of reaping the 
_ fruits of his victory. It required, on the contrary, much self- 
_abnegation to accept conditions so hard to fulfil, and to enact 
_ a part of which the glory was so unequal to the danger. 
_ Moreau nevertheless acquiesced in the plan as a whole; he 
taised objections only to the passage of the Rhine, about which 
his views differed from those of General Bonaparte. That 
passage as well as his other movements he would be left free 
_ to effect after his own manner,—a very legitimate claim in a 
- commander of such high authority. Bonaparte need have 
been at no loss to comprehend it, while he had in memory 
-his own rejection of plans sent to him by the Directory. 
Instructions issued at a distance from the seat of war are liable 
to many objections. The directions sent to Moreau were 
- indeed the directions of a man of genius; but he had never 
himself carried on operations on this particular field, while re 
General Moreau was on ground rendered famous by his 
victories, and which he knew better than any other officer in 
Europe. Besides, a man can only execute thoroughly well 
_ what he has himself conceived. 
True to his character, which was never to leave anything to 
_ chance, Moreau judged that to cross the Rhine at a single 
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cuar. xvi. | point between Schaffhausen and Constance would be an 
operation too dangerous in the presence of Kray’s 120,000 
men, with the immense facilities of concentration given’ 
them by their position at Donaueschingen. The event fully. 
proved the correctness of his judgment, since Kray, though 
completely misled by his manceuvres, was yet able to bring 
a large force upon the field of battle at Engen. Under 
the conditions laid down by Bonaparte, success would have 
been more than doubtful, while defeat was irreparable. 

To this perilous passage, which would have to be effected by 
main force and under the fire of a formidable foe, Moreau — 
preferred a plan which would enable him to make use of our 
many bridges over the Rhine, and which, making the operation 
extend from Strasburg to Schaffhausen, would be likely to — 
draw Kray towards the Lower Rhine and across the Black ; 
Forest, while he himself would throw the bulk of his army 
across the river, a little above the lake of Constance. 

He sent his brigade-major Dessolles to Paris, to explain and 
defend his views, which were adopted in their entirety after 
a tolerably prolonged resistance on the part of the First Consul. 
Dessolles replied to his persistent. objections by offering 
Moreau’s resignation, which put an end to the debate. This 
eminent officer, whose military reports are a model of their ; 
kind, took care himself to preserve an account of this curious — ; 
dissension in a document of rare historic value. It proves the E 
utter falsity of the allegations contained in the Mémoires of 
Napoleon, and subsequently in those of St. Cyr, on the subject 
co of a pretended mzddle plan by which Bonaparte modified 
Moreau’s ‘routine.’ Moreau had but one plan, which was 
adopted just as it stood, and the only result of the efforts of 
Bonaparte to enforce his own ideas, was a delay of more than 
a month in the opening of the campaign. 

This famous controversy was not therefore what the tongue 
of slander has represented it, and so far from detracting at 3 
all from the character of Moreau, it does honour at once 
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1 Letter of Dessolles to the Marquis de Carrion-Nisas (Mémorial du ; 
dépét de la Guerre). t is confirmed by a letter of General Guilleminot. _ 
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to his dignity and to his disinterestedness. Moreau had| cuar. xvi. 


sufficiently shown his willingness to stoop by accepting for 
his army a dependent and waiting posture, instead of the 
active and leading part which might naturally have belonged to 


g it; but he firmly maintained his freedom of initiating his own 
_ methods of execution, and this independence so stung the 
q First Consul, that he allowed his irritation to burst forth 


unrestrained in the presence of Dessolles and Berthier. He 


exclaimed that Moreau was incapable of comprehending him; 


but judging it not prudent to withdraw the command from his 


hands, he dissembled again with his accustomed adroitness. 


_ lively interest than I in your personal honour. and welfare. 
‘The English are embarking in large numbers; what do they 


_ and happiness. Greatness is very fine, but in memory and 
- imagination I envy your happy lot. You are about to do 
noble deeds with brave men. J would willingly barter my 
consular purple for the epaulette of a brigadier under you!’ 


he felt himself bound at this crisis to use great circumspection 
in his dealings with Moreau, a course required by the 
exceptional position of his old rival. Moreau was not popular 


' 


selfto assume the command of Moreau’s army ; and how believe 
him when he writes’ that ‘ Woreau was at this time held tn no 
esteem etther by the nation or the army ;’ and that his place might 


a reserve and a simplicity, little adapted to secure that sort of 
“success, but his character was held in high esteem. Two acts 
_ of weakness had sullied his once unspotted fame: the one, his : 


short-sighted co-operation on the 18th Brumaire. He had 


The very day that Dessolles quitted Paris, Bonaparte wrote to 
Moreau: ‘The general will tell you that no one takes a more 


mean? JI am to-day a sort of puppet, who has lost liberty 


(March 16.) 
How can we reconcile this plaintive and modest strain with his 
own ayowal, that he had been on the point of leaving Paris him- 


easily have been filled by another general? The truth is that ‘G 


in the common acceptation of the word. There was about him 


tardy denunciation of the Pichegru conspiracy; the other, his 


1 Mémoires; notes et mélanges. \ 
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Vienna was indeed warned of the destination of the army of 
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atoned for the first error A by consenting to serve ‘in obscurity a 
under Schérer to regain his rank, and by saving an army that 3 
was regarded as lost. He was burning to efface the second ~ 
stain by new services. Neither of these false steps had been ~ 
able to mar the uprightness of his character, his genuine ~ 
modesty in the midst of brilliant successes, his immovable ~ 
firmness under reverses, his disinterestedness, his abhorrence of - 
all intrigue and all charlatanry. ¢ 

While waiting for Moreau to open the campaign, which hee 
was unable to do for want of provisions and the necessaries of 
war, Bonaparte pressed on the organisation of the army of — 
reserve, which was to be the first of all these great military 
operations. He accelerated the invisible march of these 
battalions, which, to use his own expression, were measuring ~ 
France in all directions; he hurried on the instruction of the 
recruits, and despatched vast supplies of provisions and 
munitions of war to Geneva, Lausanne, and Villeneuve. Be- 
fore the end of April, this army numbered 50,000 men 
‘capable of instant service,’ while its existence continued to be— 
steadily denied even in the war department, which had been 
sedulously kept out of the secret. The Aulic Council at 


reserve, but it attached no importance to the information.” 
Bonaparte made his brigade-major Berthier general of this 
army, supplying his place in the ministry of war by Carnot, 
who, true to his inveterate habit of regarding himself as a man 
of the first importance, brought to the First Consul the eae 
of his great civic reputation, forgetting that it was not for an— 
outlaw of Fructidor to serve the Government of Brumaire. 
These 50,000 men united with the 20,000 of Lecourbe’s 
forces, which Moreau had pledged himself by a regular treaty — 
to detach from his army (a strange and unusual method of E 
proceeding, marking the distrust of Bonaparte), so as to form 4 
with Masséna’s 25,000 men a total of about 100,000, a 
number more than sufficient to annihilate Mélas. Masséna’s 
army is not generally included in this computation, which 4 
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-an error, for in the Seok moment it was able to paralyse a 
Ps re part of the Austrian forces. 
_ As was to be expected, hostilities first commenced on the 
Apennines. The instructions of the First Consul enjoined 
upon Masséna to give himself no concern about maintaining 
his communications with France. His directions were to 
concentrate in and around Genoa four-fifths of his forces, 
leaving the rest in important positions along the shore as far as 
Nice. In case of simultaneous attacks, to engage only in one, 
_ so as to bring all his strength to bear on a single point; to 
attract the enemy upon himself by exaggerating his forces and 
_ proclaiming the speedy arrival of succours from the interior, so 
as to divert attention from the St. Gothard and the Simplon, 
which were the true points of attack; lastly, to hold on in his 
position to the very last extremity, till he should be relieved 
by the army of reserve. These were the orders given to 
Masséna,’ orders stamped deep with genius, but which show 
once more how difficult it is to direct a military operation from 
a distance. Masséna was in fact forced to scatter his troops to 
forage for themselves, and that he might eke out the scanty 
stock of provisions he had at Genoa. He has been often and 
sharply reproached for not having carried out the instructions 


of Bonaparte; while the fact is, that if he had followed them 


to the letter and kept Suchet’s 12,000 men in Genoa, he 


would have been forced to surrender the place a fortnight 


earlier, and Marengo would have been impossible. 
Masséna’s army stretched then from Settepani and Rocca 


Barbena to the positions of Recco and Toriglio beyond | 
Genoa. It guarded all the defiles of the Apennines leading 
' down to that part of the shore, the other passes being still 


closed by the snow. Masséna’s dispositions were, however, still 
incomplete, when on the 6th of April he found himself assailed 
at all points by the sudden descent of Mélas. Leaving 


4 30,000 men in Piedmont and Lombardy, to guard the im- 


mense line of Alpine passes against an attack in which he 


did not believe, the Austrian general threw himself upon the 


1 Correspondance: a Masséna, 5th and 12th March, gth April, 1800. 
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Apennines with 90,000 men, intending to cut the French 
army in two, and to shut up Masséna in Genoa. The 
first of these results was easy to attain, on account of the 
extent of our line, which occupied nearly five-and-thirty leagues, 
and on account of the advantages which Mélas enjoyed from 
his concentric position. The second result would follow as a 
consequence of the first. After a long resistance, our line was 
broken at the Col di Cadibone, and Suchet, who formed our 
left, was cut off from the army, and thrown back upon 
Borghetto, while Mélas established himself strongly at Vado, 
so as to render any attempt at a reunion impossible. On our 
extreme right, we were still more unfortunate. Mliollis had 
there been driven from his positions at Toriglio and Recco; 
the enemy had forced him back into Genoa, and had then ~ 
taken possession of the heights commanding the town from 
that side. The peril was pressing; the English fleet was 
blockading the port; the sight of the Austrian batteries terrified 
the inhabitants. In spite of all that nature and art had done to 
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make this place impregnable, its defence was impossible so ~ = 


long as these positions were not recovered. 

The next morning, April 7, at break of day, Masséna had ~ 
the gates of the city opened, and issued from them at the head 
of the division that had been defeated the previous evening, 
and of part of the reserve. He took in the rear the heights 
occupied by the enemy, and drove them down into the ravines. 
Ott, who was commanding the body, was thrown back in 
disorder upon the Apennines; our troops resumed their 
position at Toriglio, and in the evening Masséna re-entered 
_Genoa with 1500 prisoners, amid the acclamations of the 
people. On the following days, he endeavoured, in spite of 
the overwhelming superiority of the enemy, to drive back the 
Austrians beyond the Apennines, combining his movements 
with an offensive attempt of Suchet’s. But his columns, com- 
pelled by the nature of the ground to disperse, and outflanked 
in every direction by the tenfold larger forces of the enemy, 
could not succeed in establishing their communication with 
Suchet’s corps, in spite of the intrepidity and constancy they 
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displayed in every encounter. T hey inflicted heavy losses on the | cHar. xvn 

Austrians, got the better of them in almost every struggle, took vo 

some thousands of prisoners, but, enfeebled by their very 

successes, they were compelled little by little to give ground. 

Masséna had to admit the impossibility of continuing the cam- 

paign, and to resign himself to the self-sacrificing part which the 
_ First Consul had allotted to him. He succeeded at least in 
_ immortalizing it by his heroism. On the 21st of April he finally 
_. shut himself up in Genoa, resolved to’ defend it to the last 
extremity, and from that day commenced those prolonged and 
__ terrible ordeals which have rendered this siege so memorable. 
Masséna’s position was well understood at Paris; it was 
known that he had barely a month’s provisions; The First 
Consul, whose objections to Moreau’s plans were the cause of 
_ more than a month’s delay, now pressed him to open the 
campaign, while he at the same time stirred up the activity of 
_ Berthier. But the vast preparations made for the army of 
_- reserve absorbed almost all our resources, and Moreau was 
in want of provisions, horses, pontoon-trains. ‘Strike some 
telling blow as soon as possible, so as by a diversion to favour 
the operations in Italy. Every day of delay is fatal to us,’ 
wrote Bonaparte to Moreau on the 24th of April. Moreau 
~ was no less conscious of the urgency of the case, and resolving 
_ to proceed, notwithstanding the insufficiency of his material, he 
opened the campaign the very next day, April 25, 1800. 

The plan substituted by him for that of the First Consul, 
which he had rejected as too hazardous, was to make use of 
the bridges we had at Strasburg, at Brisach, and at Basle, and 
- to cross the Rhine along this whole line, instead of attempting 
_ the passage at one point only with the chance, it is true, of a 
much more brilliant advantage, but also with the possibility 
of incalculable disaster. Moreau was both by conviction and 
temperament opposed to desperate ventures ; and it is simple 
_ justice to admit that he was influenced in his conduct no less 

by patriotic scruples, than by the wisdom and prudence natural 

to him. He did not consider that he had a right to hazard 
the forces and resources of his country, as adventurers are 
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aoe to hazard their own fortune, staking all on a single throw, 


ruin. The glory and interests of a nation, which occupied so 
large a place in the world, ought not, he held, to be exposed to 
the same hazards as the gains of an ambitious speculator, whose 
profit or loss may be simply his own. In this respect the 
views of Moreau differed from those of the conquerors who 
have been too often made the subjects of adulation in history; 
but they were views worthy of a soldier-citizen, and such as 
every free people might well desire to see in its captains. ‘ 

The passage of the Rhine was in Moreau’s plan a secondary 
operation. The real difficulty with him was how to get his 
troops beyond the Black Forest, all the outlets of which were 
guarded by a formidable enemy. To obtain this result, he 
divided his army into four bodies. The first, commanded by 
Sainte Suzanne, crossed the Rhine at Strasburg; the second, 
under the orders of Saint Cyr, at Old Brisach; the third, under 


was to wait at Schaffhausen for tidings of the success of 
these first movements, which would enable him in his turn to 
act. Sainte Suzanne and Saint Cyr, after having dispersed the 
troops placed by Marshal Kray to guard the right bank of the 


Kinzig, and the Val d’Enfer, as though they intended to force 
their way through it, and plunge into the Black Forest. There 
they remained nearly two whole days. 

Misled by these demonstrations, Kray, instead of keeping 
his forces concentrated at Donaueschingen, and awaiting our 
troops at the mouth of the defiles, despatched a strong detach- 
ment to oppose our passage. This was precisely what Moreau 
desired. Sainte Suzanne at once retreated, re-crossing the 


mountains by paths that were ill-guarded, because they were 


on the Alb with Moreau’s corps. The next day they were on 


and accepting with it the alternative of boundless success or utter 


supposed to be impracticable, effected a junction at Saint Blaise 


river, took up a position in front of the defiles of the Renchen, — 


river at Strasburg; then ascending it as far as Brisach, he — 
crossed again so as to take the place of Saint Cyr before — 
Friburg ; while Saint Cyr, marching along the sides of the _ 


his own eye, took the river at Basle ; the fourth, led by Lecourbe, 
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the Wutach, which enabled Lecourbe, in his turn, to cross the 
Rhine at Schaffhausen, and thus all Moreau’s troops _ were 
recruited on this line, with the exception of Sainte Suzanne’s 
corps ; and he, finding the enemy beating a retreat down the 
Val d’Enfer in consequence of these movements, dashed into 
it himself in his pursuit, so as to rejoin us by the most direct 
route. 

-Moreau’s plans had been so well conceived, and his disposi- 
tions so skilfully made, that this complicated operation, con- 
ducted along a line forty leagues in extent, was executed with 
all the precision of a field manceuvre, though it involved a long 


series of separate combats. The severe criticisms which have. 


been passed upon the operation are based on that which Kray 
might or should have done to frustrate it; but there is no vic- 
tory which, on such calculations, might not be turned into a 
defeat. Setting aside idle hypotheses, it may fairly be said that 
the best proof of the excellence of the plan was that, in spite 
of the undoubted skill of the adversary, Moreau’s success was 
never for a moment doubtful. 

This great obstacle being thus surmounted, Moreau applied 
himself to the task of driving back the Austrian army upon the 
Danube, according to the plans agreed upon with Bonaparte. 
Making it his first aim to remove it to as great a distance as 
possible from Switzerland and the Vorarlberg, so as to free 
the approaches into Italy, he sent Lecourbe forward with 
25,000 men upon Stokach, at the extreme left of Kray, where 
the enemy’s magazines were. He himself marched upon Engen, 
directing Saint Cyr to come to him by way of Thengen, while 
endeavouring to contrive a communication with Sainte Suzanne, 
who was still engaged in the Val d’Enfer. At Engen he met 
Kray’s army. That general, who had not yet concentrated all 
his forces on account of the great movements which Moreau’s 
operations had compelled him to make, was leading one of his 
corps to the succour of Stokach, when he found himself 
unexpectedly confronted with Moreau’s centre. Moreau had 
only 25,000 men to oppose to 40,000 ; but feeling con- 
fident of Lecourbe’s success in the attack upon Stokach, 
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‘which he had ascertained to be ill-guarded, and knowing 
Saint Cyr to be within reach, he did not hesitate to give 
battle. He knew that if he could only hold out through the day, 


contested at Ehingen and Hohenhowen. These positions had 
been repeatedly taken and retaken, and Moreau was still sus- 
taining without detriment the unequal conflict, when the long- 
looked-for appearance of a brigade of Saint Cyr’s, whose main 
body had been detained by a succession of petty combats, and 
the expected tidings of the capture of Stokach by Lecourbe, 
‘decided the victory in our favour. Kray retreated to the 
| Danube, leaving behind 5,000 pHspuers; 3,000 dead, and im- 
mense stores (May 3, 1800). 

The next day but one, the Austrian general having rallied 
the corps of the Prince de Vaudemont and ‘some divisions 
‘gathered from the Black Forest, established himself in a strong 
position at Méesskirch, to try fortune afresh. There a second 
engagement, more sanguinary than the first, took place between 
the two armies. The heights of Méesskirch and the plateau 
‘of Krumbach, surmounted by formidable artillery, and attacked 
‘in. front by our columns, were defended with desperate courage. 
But the village of Heudorf, on the right of the Austrians, being 
at length carried by us, after being repeatedly taken and 
‘Tetaken, and Vandamme, who ad been sent in the morning 
‘to turn the enemy at Klosterwald, falling now upon their left, 
all the heights were taken in succession, in spite of a long and 
furious resistance. 

The defeat would have been turned into a complete rout 
but for the inexplicable inaction of Saint Cyr; who remained 
the whole day stationary at Liptingen within sound of the can- 
nonading. He pretended that he had not received the aides- 
de-camp despatched to him by Moreau. But he had a formal 
command to join the movements of the reserve, and the 
‘importance of the action going on clearly indicated his duty. 
Irritated against his chief by some differences of opinion, 
always disposed to isolate himself, and resolved, as he himself 


 Dessolles @ Saint Cyr, 4th May, 1800, 


the enemy would be forced into a retreat. Victory was sharply | 
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wrote, ‘to confine himself to the strict execution’ of orders, 
' which often need to be interpreted, this general, whose military 
talents are beyond question, was rightly or wrongly dissatisfied 
with Moreau’s staff. But, whatever his grievances may have 
been, he had no right to avenge himself by compromising the 
safety of the army. By his delays at Engen, and his non- 
appearance at Moesskirch, he twice prevented Moreau from 
profiting by his victory. 

Moreau showed himself generous. He not only allowed 
Saint Cyr to retain his command, but he had him excused in 
Dessolles’ report, on.the ground that his officers were not able 
to reach him, and abstained from making any complaint himself, 
judging it needless, when the whole army was unanimous in 
blaming him. He received the usual reward of forbearance 
in the false and calumnious criticisms which Saint Cyr passed 
in later years upon the conduct and character of his former 
commander.! 

The double necessity imposed upon Moreau of manceuvring 
only on the right bank of the Danube, and of watching the 
passes of the Vorarlberg and the Tyrol, in order to conform to 
the exigencies of the plan determined on by the First Consul, 
prevented him from pursuing Kray beyond the Danube. He 
was fain to content himself, therefore, with marching upon the 
Iller, in union with Sainte Suzanne’s corps, which had at length 
been able to effect the junction, having his left to the Danube 
and his right towards the Vorarlberg, never dreaming that the 
enemy would remain stationary before Ulm. 

But Marshal Kray could not make up his mind to abandon 
without a struggle his magazines at Biberach, and re-crossing 
the river, he took up his position on the Mettenberg beyond 
that place. Our centre, commanded by Saint Cyr, who had re- 
ceived orders to occupy the town, did not hesitate to attack’ the 
Austrians, notwithstanding the strength of their position, and 
the superiority of their numbers. Seconded by the Richepanse 
division, Saint Cyr overthrew their vanguard, and took possession 


1 See the Mémoires Militaires du Maréchal Gouvion Saint Cyr. 
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of Biberach ; then he fell upon the main body of their army 


upon the slopes of the Mettenberg with such resolution and 
intrepidity, that the whole mass reeled in terror and beat a 
retreat, imagining that the entire French army was upon 
them. On the day following that on which Saint Cyr condoned 
his errors by this brilliant exploit, Lecourbe took Memmingen, 
with 1,800 prisoners, and Marshal Kray finally retreated upon 
Ulm (May 10). 

Since the opening of this campaign, subsequently made 
the subject of such unjust criticism, Moreau had gained 
five victories in a fortnight; he had weakened Kray by 30,000 
men ; he had driven him from a position which seemed invul- 
nerable, and thrust him back defeated and humbled for forty 
leagues; he had, in a word, carried out, step by step, the pro- 
gramme he had traced for himself beforehand, not failing in 
one of its difficult conditions, leaving nothing to chance, fol- 
lowing out his own method, which, if somewhat slow, was sure, 
and careful of the lives of his men. All this he had done without 
noise, without official notification, without display, merely an- 
nouncing his successes in a letter of a few lines, admirable for 
their simplicity,! and leaving his brigade-major to give the 
details. And now, when by the avowal of all historians, and of 
Napoleon himself,? but one steady march forward was required, 
and the entrenched camp at Ulm would fall without a struggle ; 
when Vienna was covered only by a disheartened army; when 
he was at a distance of but three days from that Hohenlinden, 
which would have placed the Austrian monarchy defenceless 
within his grasp, he was compelled to halt in the full tide 
of success, and to weaken his army by 20,000 men, whom 
he had to detach upon the St. Gothard, in order that his old 
rival might enter Italy, and reap all the fruit and all the honour 
of victory. Contemporaries have been severe on Moreau’s 


1 Dated May 6th, from Klosterwald. 


* Remarques sur les maneuvres autour d’Ulm. With his usual bad 


faith, he reproached Moreau with not having marched upon Augsburg and 


| Munich, forgetting that his own instructions had expressly forbidden him to 


go beyond Ulm, 
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faults. He was too honest, and had not the charlatanism which | 
makes them pass for virtues. Even his rare qualities proved of 
small account in his favour, because they were not of the kind 
which strike and impress the popular mind. But we, who| 
cannot allow ourselves to be dazzled by the same glamour, 
must do greater justice to the unassuming disinterestedness and 
the true greatness of which he gave proof under these difficult 
circumstances. 

The First Consul was so conscious of the extent of the 
sacrifice which he demanded of Moreau in the critical situation 
in which that general was placed, that fearing on his part a 
refusal to obey (which would have been only an imitation of 
his own conduct towards the Directory), he sent him express 
orders to effect at once the detachment of troops agreed upon, 
by a decree signed by the three consuls, under date May sth, 
and conveyed to him by Carnot in person. Moreau had never 
entertained any thought of eluding this engagement, but he felt 
a very natural resentment at being thus compelled to abandon 
the great prize of his successes by the compulsory diminution | 
of his troops—a diminution of which he was the more sensible, 
since his army had already sustained heavy losses. He insisted, 
however, on keeping Lecourbe—a delicate tribute, and worthy 
of the singular merit of that excellent officer. The quarter 
of his army was not now 25,000, but about 20,000 men, and | 
such was in round numbers the force which, under the orders | 
of Moncey, took the road to the St. Gothard. 

This route was only secondary in the plan of the First 
Consul. He had given it up as far as the army of reserve was 
concerned; he had also abandoned the idea of the Simplon, 
finding there would be greater advantages in passing by the 
Great St. Bernard, which, while it took him a little farther from 
Milan, would enable him to march more rapidly upon Tortona, | 
if this should become necessary, in order to relieve Masséna.? 


1 Correspondence: a Berthier, April 27. This was the determining 
consideration with him, as he himself states in this document. As to} 
the strategical reasons which some historians adduce, they are purely | 


imaginary. 
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cuar.xv1. | By a happy chance, this route over the Great St. Bernard ~ 


proved, on the report of General Marescot, who was commis- 
sioned, somewhat tardily, to investigate the passes, to be the 
most practicable of those which lead from the Alps into Italy, 
with the exception of Mont Cenis, and the situation of that was 
not favourable for the projected operation; and of the Little 
St. Bernard, a route then practicable for vehicles, as was soon 
proved by the passage of forty-six pieces of artillery upon their 
gun-carriages. But in the haste of the survey, for which Marescot 
had only four or five days, these advantages were not at the 
time fully known. 

This project of crossing the Alps, which has been in many 
respects so justly applauded, was not characterized in all its 
parts by the same circumspection and foresight of which the 
first campaign in Italy, with all its boldness, presented so 
admirable a model. Not only did it place success at the mercy 
of an indiscretion, or even of the failure of exact information 
received in time, but the details of the execution had been 
badly calculated, an inevitable consequence of the disproportion 
between the enterprise and the means at command. The 
greater part of the plans made for the transport of material 
had to be modified by the way. The very existence of the 
Fort of Bard, which might have arrested the whole undertaking, 
was hardly suspected, and certainly no one had any idea of 
its importance. The general of the army of Italy in 1796 
displayed more wisdom and vigilance. But the campaign in 
Egypt, and the extraordinary hazards which had accompanied 
and followed that expedition, had developed to excess the 
natural tendency of his mind towards the marvellous, the 
gigantic, the grandiose. Thus, the whole plan of this campaign 


was conceived as a magnificent scenic effect, designed to raise 


to a still higher pitch the astonishment already excited by his 
prodigious exploits. This was, in the eyes of Bonaparte, the 
principal end to be attained; peace was but an accessory. 
Independently of the dangers presented by this long detile 
through narrow gorges, where a few thousand men could hold 
in check an entire army, the attempt to surround Mélas on a 
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line which must extend from Lake Maggiore to the Apeninnes, 
with an army inferior in force, presented perils no less con- 
siderable, and was an operation quite as hazardous as the 
former. But what grave possibility of reverse could balance 
the brilliant possibility of such a success in the eyes of a man 
who believed in his happy star, and who to the last experienced 
something like the gambler’s exquisite delight in proving its 
faithfulness? As to asking himself if he had the right to sport 
with the destiny of a nation, as he loved to sport with his own, 
that was an idea to the height of which he never rose. Success 
is generally held to be a sufficient reply to every question; but 
when a success, however prodigious, proves by the manner of 
its attainment and the instincts to which it bears witness, that it 
carries within itself the possibility of a ruinous reverse, there is 
simply a want of reason in yielding to it unreserved admiration. 

It was long unknown at Paris that the First Consul was to 
take a command in the new campaign. He had carefully 
concealed his intention in this respect, and it was the better to 
mask his designs that he made some show of committing 
the army of reserve to Berthier. ‘I do not mean to take the 
part of general,’ he used to say in his private conversations; ‘if 
I go, it will be simply for a review.’ He feared to alienate 
public opinion, to appear to show an ambitious desire to 
monopolize all honour in the state, to displease his companions 
in arms by interfering in matters to which they felt themselves 
competent, and snatching from them honours, which they had 
perhaps counted upon as henceforth undividedly their own. 
Lastly, he feared to furnish a weapon to his adversaries. The 
Constitution of the Year VIII, in fact, in appointing responsible 
ministers, and assigning to the First Consul the nomination of 
all officers by land and sea, naturally excluded him from all 
these secondary functions in virtue of his own primary one, 
which was to govern. ‘ Zhe principles of that Constitution,’ 
he himself said, ‘dd not permit the First Consul to take this 
command. As the Consular magistracy was essentially civil, 
the principle of the division of powers, and the responsibility of 


1 Mémoires by Miot de Mélito. 2 Mémoires de Napoléon (Marengo). 
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the ministers, did not justify the first magistrate of the Re- 
public in taking the direct command in chief of an army ; 


but there was no provision, as there was no principle, to prevent 
his being present in the army. 1n fact, therefore, the First Consul 
commanded the army of reserve, and Berthier, his staff com- 
mander, had the title of general-in-chief.’ 


By virtue of this singular distinction, which shows with 


perfect clearness the meaning attached by Napoleon to the 
word prenciple, the First Consul saw his way to donning the 
uniform of the soldier without being untrue to his duties as 
head of the Government. But the apprehensions which had 
suggested to him these disguises, so unworthy of a great 
power, had no real foundation. The public was not so wholly 
duped as Bonaparte might believe. In- spite of the purely 
fictitious provisions established by the Constitution of the Year 
VIII, no one in Paris regarded the Consular government as 
a civil magistracy. Every one knew that the military power 
was all in all, and the very Tribunate which was accused 
of systematic opposition, was the first to express the wish, 
‘that the First Consul might return, bringing victory and 
peace.’ In this the Tribunes were doubtless actuated by good 
feeling and the desire to appease and disarm their enemy. But 
they committed an error, since they had no right to abandon 
one of the guarantees given them by the Constitution, however 


/empty that guarantee might prove. 


Bonaparte quitted Paris on the 6th of May, leaving in- 
structions with his colleagues, that were summed up in one 


| line, which he wrote to them three days after from Genoa,— 


‘Strike vigorously the first who should break from the rank.’! 
He found the preparations for crossing almost completed. 
Vast supplies had been easily conveyed from Geneva to Ville- 
neuve, by means of the lake, and from thence had been sent on 
to various stages along the route to Saint Maurice, Martigny, 
and Saint Pierre. The artillery stores had been loaded on 
mules bought in the country and accustomed to these difficult 
roads; the gun-carriages had been dismounted so as to be less 


1 To the Consuls, 9th May, 1800, 
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-bulky and weighty. The only real difficulty was the transport | 


of the cannon. They were obliged to abandon the wheeled 
trucks which had been constructed for the purpose, and the 
great difficulty was to devise some means of hoisting up the 
pieces without injuring them. At length Marmont, who had 
the chief command of the artillery, and who displayed on this 
Occasion great resources of intelligence and great activity, 
conceived the ingenious idea of hollowing out trunks of 
trees so as to encase the pieces of artillery. Thus ensheathed, 
a hundred soldiers, arranged in relays up’ the side of the 
mountain, succeeded in dragging them to the summit, to the 
sound of military music. There, food and refreshment prepared 
at the convent of Saint Bernard, recruited their energies, and 
prepared them to commence courageously the operation of the 
descent, which was especially perilous for the horses. The 


horsemen all walked, leading their steeds by the bridle. At! 


St. Rémy, at the foot of the Italian slope of the St. Bernard, 
a workshop was established in which the gun-carriages were 
put together and the pieces remounted. The entire army 
crossed the mountain between the 15th and the 2oth of May, 
and Bonaparte himself passed over with the rear-guard by day 
on the 20th. The accidents were few, the fine weather con- 
tinued unbroken; the avalanches, which have been so much 
talked of in connection with this passage, never once interrupted 
the march of the soldiers. 

Thus this grand operation was accomplished. The success 
of its execution equalled the boldness of the conception; but it 
is far from meriting the extravagant eulogies that have been 
heaped upon it. The plan of which it formed a part was 
undoubtedly a creation of genius, but in itself it presented 
only material difficulties, which were tolerably easily overcome. 
It is doing injustice to truly grand enterprises to bestow such 
inordinate praise on an operation of this inferior order, which 
could have been accomplished by any skilful general, with 
sufficient mechanical appliances at command. Many times 
in the middle ages and during the course of our wars in Italy 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, our armies had 
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cuar. xvi, | crossed the Alps, when these passages were necessarily less 

open and less easy, and no one raised any cry of miracle. 
But so soon as Bonaparte undertakes it, there is a rapture of 
applause, and it is ‘a prodigy greater than that of Hannibal.” 
Men thus calmly compare our passage of the St. Bernard, 
undertaken on our own frontier, by a road known and frequented 
for ages, with all the resources of a centralized nation, and 
all the advantages of modern science, with the march of the 
Carthaginian hero, accomplished at a distance of five hundred 
leagues from his own country, without any base of operations, 
without hope of help, with only some vague geographical 
notions to guide him across a wild and unknown country, in 
which he had to cut his own way as he advanced, and to 
conduct over Alpine snows his Numidian horse, his elephants, 
and his Africans, ill accustomed to such a climate, sustaining 
and animating with the fire of his own glowing soul an army 
composed of a hundred various elements of which he alone was 
the uniting bond. And yet Hannibal is declared to have been 
outdone by Bonaparte! We can understand how contemporary 
sycophancy may have seized on a parallel so likely to flatter 
the vanity of the conqueror. In our own day, there is nae 
but childishness in upholding such a comparison. 

The vanguard commanded by Lannes had passed Aosta 
and Chatillon without encountering any obstacles sufficient to 
arrest it, when it suddenly found itself confronted with the 
Fort of Bard. This little fastness, constructed upon a point of 
rock which completely closed the passage, was guarded by only 
two or three hundred men; but it formed an impassable 
barrier, and Lannes at once recognized the impossibility of 
taking it by main force. He managed to effect a lodgment in 
the town, and to gain possession of the road which led through 
it; but the fire of the fort was fatal to all who attempted to 
pass. The alarm rapidly spread through the army, and 
Berthier was just suspending the forward march, when a foot- 
path was discovered along the mountain, and this was soon 
rendered practicable for horses. Even this unexpected way 


1 Thiers, Histoire du Consulat et de Empire. 
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of escape, however, would not avail for the artillery, and if | cmar.xv. 
there had been no alternative but to await the capture of the 
fort, then, as Napoleon himself wrote, the whole hope of the 
campaign would have been lost. A stratagem of Marmont’s 
delivered the army out of this difficulty. Taking advantage of 

a dark night, he laid down a bed of straw and dung along the 

road, wrapped in tow the cannon, gun-carriages and everything 

that might make a sound, harnessed men instead of horses, and 

then made them defile in deep silence pepcaas the batteries of 

the sleeping fort. 

The alarm was given, and some men fell under the fire from 
the fortress, but that did not hinder the artillery from getting 
safely past. This obstacle once overcome, the army swept 
down into Italy like a torrent, no serious precautions having 
been taken to impede them. Lannes took Ivrea by assault, and 
a few days afterwards he routed the Austrians at Chiusella 
(May 26th). Bonaparte’s 45,000 men had taken up on 
their way the Chabran division, which had come by the 
Little St. Bernard; they were now going to join the 18,000 
whom Moncey had brought over the St. Gothard. General 
Turreau with 4,000 men was descending by Mont Cenis 
upon the flank of the enemy, and an Italian detachment 
held the Simplon. All these troops formed together a mass 
of at least 70,000 men, and, as they were to act in combination 
with Masséna’s army, their numbers would almost equal those 
of Mélas’ now greatly diminished forces. 

The progress of the Austrian general in Liguria had not 
been either so rapid or so decisive as he had at first anticipated. 
Leaving his lieutenant Ott in strong positions around Genoa, 
which they must henceforth be satisfied to blockade with 
30,000 men, the Baron de Mélas had moved on to the Var 
with the rest of his army, driving before him Suchet’s feeble 
force, which he vainly endeavoured to cut off by outflanking 
him at Ponte di Nave. Suchet repassed the Var in time 
with his 12,000 men, and, thanks to the works already 
executed at that point, he quickly put it into an excellent state 
of defence. When the Austrians presented themselves before 
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cuar. xv. | this line early in May, they found it bristling with batteries — 

ioe and intrenched works. Several skirmishes, followed on the 
14th of May by a general attack, soon proved to them the 
impossibility of taking it by force. During this time Masséna, 
whose provisions already began to fail, so that he was obliged 
to reduce his rations, harassed Ott’s army by incessant sallies. 
Notwithstanding his losses, he continued to display undaunted 
energy, and was enabled to prolong his defence by means of 
the supplies brought to him now and then by boats that had 
eluded the English squadron. He shared his provisions with the — 
famished townspeople, who took courage as they saw his 
imperturbable calmness, and day by day he led out against the 
enemy his emaciated soldiers, who were scarcely able to bear 
the weight of their arms. 

Such was the condition of things on the Var and on the © 
coast of Genoa, when on the 21st of May General Mélas, still 
persistently incredulous on the subject of the army of reserve, 
because he had made a serious survey only of Mont Cenis, 
received positive information of the passage of our troops over 
the St. Bernard. He immediately crossed the Col di Tenda 
with a detachment of 10,000 men. At Coni, he learned the 
whole truth, and was so utterly stupefied by the overwhelming 
tidings, that he seemed for a considerable time crushed under 
the weight of responsibility, and helplessly unable to decide 
what course to take. His army was, in fact, scattered 
almost beyond recall. He was at Turin with 10,000 men; 
Vukassowich, already threatened by Moncey, was watching the 
Simplon and the St. Gothard with about the same numbers; 
Haddik was with great difficulty bringing back from the 
Chiusella the remnants of his corps, under the fire of our van- 
guard, and the rest of the Austrian army, amounting to about 
55,000 men, was stationary upon the Var and under the walls 
of Genoa, : 

It is clear from the correspondence of the First Consul, that 
he had a marvellously accurate knowledge of the nearly despe- 
rate condition of the Austrian army at the time,—a knowledge 
‘gained through the daily advices he received from Suchet. 
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What course should he select? In the present position of 
Mélas he was perfectly free to choose as he would. Should he 
at length fulfil his often-repeated promise, and go to the 
succour of Masséna and his brave men, whom he knew to 
be perishing of want and misery? Was it not due to these 
heroic and long-suffering troops to save them the humiliation 
of a surrender? Did he not owe them, in compensation for 
the long bitterness of hope deferred, the joy of seeing the 
enemy flee before the waving colours of their deliverers? 
Such a result was within easy reach. There was only the 
feeble corps of Mélas guarding the passage of the Po at 
Chivasso to be driven in, and the road to Genoa was clear. 
There was nothing short of the Apennines to arrest him, and, 
whatever he may have written on this subject, with objects easy 
to understand, he would not in any way have imperilled his 
line of retreat, for he would have left behind him Moncey’s 
18,000, Turreau’s 4,000, and Leechi’s detachment,—troops far 
more than sufficient to guard the communication, and to destroy 
the remains of Mélas’ army. 

But a much more magnificent project had presented itself 
to his mind. He could no longer content himself with 
defeating the army of Mélas in detail, he would annihilate it 
at a single blow. With such an end to be attained, what were 
the sufferings of the army of Genoa to him? He knew men too 
well not to be assured that all complaints and grievances would 
vanish in the tumult of triumph. Abandoning, then, the design 


which had led him to choose the St. Bernard in preference to |. 


the St. Gothard, in view of a more rapid march upon the 
Apennines, and turning a deaf ear to the desperate appeals of 
Masséna, he descended to Chivasso as if to cross the Po at 
that point, and then, when all expectation was fixed on a 
forward march to Genoa, he ordered a retrograde movement to 
the left, and directed the army upon Milan (May 27, 1800). 
This operation at length unmasked the combinations which 
had prepared the way for the final act of this great military 
trilogy. The armies of Masséna and of Moreau had only been 
serving to prepare the victory for Bonaparte by a double 
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diversion, the one by retaining Mélas in Liguria, the other by 
engaging Kray on the Danube. Now Bonaparte in his turn 
was to appear on the scene to strike the grand blow, all the 
honour of which he had reserved for himself, leaving to Masséna 
the unenvied merit of an honourable but unsuccessful defence, 
and to Moreau himself that of a self-sacrifice unseen or 
unheeded. He was about in one day to reap the fruit of their 
long toils, and he proposed to make this final surprise so 
dazzling, that the world should lose sight of everything but his 
share in the culminating success. Accustomed to consider 
everything in relation to himself, it seemed to him perfectly 
natural to sacrifice his comrades in arms to his own fortune, or 
simply to the desire to produce a greater effect upon the imagi- 
nation of the world. By marching upon Milan, he surrendered 
Masséna to the Austrians, but he made himself master of the 
line of the Po, and he had only to place himself between that 
river and the Apennines, in order to cut off all retreat from 
Mélas. 
That general could hope for no diversion to be effected by 
Kray. _Even supposing the latter could have been apprised in 
time of the critical position of his colleague, he would have 
been unable to do anything for him, for Moreau formed-an 
impenetrable barrier to any advance on his part in the direction 
of Switzerland. Indeed, Kray was much more anxiously con- 
cerned at this time to sustain his position in Ulm than to quit 
it. Moreau, unable to venture an assault by main force, which 
would have put all the results of the campaign in hazard, had 
in vain endeavoured to draw Kray out of his intrenched 
position by feigned demonstrations. He had pledged himself 
to Bonaparte not to use the one manceuvre which would have 
been certainly effectual, a decided march upon Munich. A 
glance at the map is enough to show, whatever may have been 
said on the subject, that such a march would have left Switzer- 
land, and consequently Italy, completely uncovered. Thus 
doomed to impotence and inaction, and the object of severe 
criticism from his lieutenants, who, not understanding his 
motives, were irritated by his procrastination, Moreau, to use his. 
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own expression, ‘groped about Ulm; impatiently waiting till 
Bonaparte’s success should allow him to resume more active 
operations ; and the very day when Bonaparte marched upon 
Milan, Moreau wrote to him explaining his situation and 
urging him to act. 

General Bonaparte could therefore carry out his operations 

in all safety, for, in any event, he had a sure way of retreat by 
the St. Gothard and the Simplon. Having now only one end 
in view, that of enclosing Mélas in Piedmont, by raising an 
insuperable barrier in his way on the Lombardo-Venetian side, 
he must make it impossible for him to enter that province, first 
by strongly occupying the course of the Po from Pavia to 
- Piacenza, and then by crossing the road which ran between the 
Po and the Apennines. He had the advantage of substituting 
for the upper Po the shorter and more solid line of the Ticino, 
which unites with that river above Pavia, forming by its 
junction a sort of natural barrier, extending from the Lake 
Maggiore to the Adriatic, and dividing North Italy in two. 
There was nothing in the way to prevent the execution of this 
plan. 

At the same time, then, that the First Consul was marching 
upon Milan, and Lannes dashed upon Pavia, Duhesme and 
Loison occupied Crema and Pizzighettone, and Bethencourt 
the upper Ticino towards Arona. Finally, Murat advanced 
with two divisions upon Piacenza, the most important. point 
on this line, because it at once cut off the communications of 
Mélas by sea and land. These positions being soon occupied, 
after a vain attempt of the Austrians to contest Piacenza, our 
army at once commenced crossing the Po at all points, in 
order to form in a body below the river at Stradella, the central 
point of the long defile formed by the last heights of the 
Apennines on the one side, and the marshes of the Po on 


the other. 
Regarded merely from a strategical point of view, it is 


1 Moreau to the First Consul, May 27, 1800. This letter clearly shows 
that he remained before Ulm only to avoid compromising the army of 
Italy. 
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cuar. xv. | difficult to imagine anything more admirably conceived than this 


tion ; but, measured by the standard of the great interests which > 
were its legitimate object, it is open to grave objections. Not- 
withstanding the genius displayed in its dispositions, it involved, 
in fact, such risks as no patriotic general would have ventured 
upon, while he had in his option other successes less brilliant, 
but safe and certain. By this plan, Bonaparte sacrificed all the 
advantages of his first position ; it compelled him to disperse 
his own troops, while it allowed Mélas to concentrate his, which 
we might have beaten with less resounding glory, but with more 
ease in their then scattered condition, allowing only a few 
isolated corps to escape. It is always a dangerous operation 
to enclose an adversary on so extended a line, but to attempt it 
with an inferior force, is to run the risk of almost inevitable 


to hesitate before embarking on so hazardous an enterprise 
with an army which is the last bulwark of his country. Com- 
pelled to guard the course of the Po and the Ticino for a dis- 
tance of at least thirty leagues, General Bonaparte could only 
lead about-30,o00 men against the army of Mélas, part of 
which was, as it happened, to be rendered unavailing by the 
remains of Masséna’s and Suchet’s corps united. It was too 
great a venture, considering our forces, as the event soon 


for such tremendous stakes. There was too perceptible evi- 
dence in this scheme of that desire to astonish the world, that 


which was one day to prove fatal to Napoleon. It was making 
too great a sacrifice to the beauty and grandeur of a theatrical 
effect to renounce well-assured advantages for the sake of it, 
and to pursue a more dazzling victory with the possibility of an 
irreparable catastrophe. A man of lawless ambition might 
venture such a throw of fortune, A great citizen would have 
put it away from him. : 

Bonaparte had been at Milan since the 2nd of June. Thus, as 
| he wrote to Paris, he delivered the Lombards from the ‘ Austrian 
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plan. It has all the logic and rigour of a mathematical deduc- — 


disaster ; and even a man possessed of matchless genius ought 


proved. A desperate necessity could alone have excused play 
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rod,’ which had made them regret the rod of France. He re- 
stored the administration of the Cisalpine Republic. He called 
the Cisalpines to arms, and flattered them once more with the 
often-cheated hope of making them an independent nation. 
He chose Milan also for a manifestation of quite another kind, 


_ which he might have found it embarrassing to make in Paris, 


although it was intended for France rather than for Italy. He 
had long had in view a reconciliation with the Church, such as 
would enable him to utilize the clergy as instruments of his 
government; and he took advantage of his sojourn in Italy, 
and of the nearness of the great Catholic capital, to advance 


_ the negotiations by a solemn declaration of his sentiments of 


deference for the Holy Father, and of attachment to the Catholic 
faith, He called together the clergy of the city of Milan, 
reminded them of the protection he had extended to them at 
another period, assured them that their religion was also his, 


-‘that he was ready to punish. with the utmost severity and 
_ publicity, even, tf needful, with death, any one who should offer the 


least insult to their common religion, or should venture to attempt 
the slightest outrage on their sacred persons, 

He then threw upon the Revolution, and upon the cruel 
policy of the Directory, the blame of the unhappy separation in 
France of the Church from the State, adding, that experience 
had now convinced the French that ‘ there is no religion more 
favourable to Republican government than the Catholic religion.’ 
France had again opened her eyes to the light; she had restored 
peace to the Church ; he himself hoped soon to confer with its 


‘new head, that with his concurrence the last obstacles might be 


removed. He concluded by promising to restore to them their 
possessions, and by authorizing them to publish his allocution, 
which was accordingly soon printed and circulated by thousands 
of copies throughout Italy and France. This manifestation 


was the preliminary of the Concordat. It took place on the 
5th of June, 1800. A year before, at the same time, the new 


Constantine was still in Egypt, vaunting before muftis and 


--ulemas, that he had ‘destroyed the Pope and overthrown the Cross.’ 
_ This simple fact enables us to appreciate the genuineness of the | 
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profession of faith made before the clergy of Milan, and to 


divine the motive which prompted it. It is not difficult with 
these data to estimate the value and sincerity of the eg 
restorations he was on the eve of accomplishing. 

Fétes, banquets, orations, succeeded each other at Milan 
almost without interruption. The First Consul wished it to 


be known in Paris that his progress in Italy was one series of — 
|triumphs. He did not forget to mention this reception in the 


daily bulletins which he had issued from the commencement 
of the campaign, that not one of his achievements might be 
lost to history. ‘The people of Milan,’ he said in his bulletin 
of June 5th, ‘appear quite ready to resume the tone of gaiety 
common to them in the time of the French. The General-in- 
chief and the First Consul were present at a concert, which, 
though improvised, was extremely agreeable, talian singing 


has ever new charms. The famous Billington, Grassint, and — 


Marchest are expected at Milan, 

While the time was gliding by so smoothly for Napa 
Masséna’s army was at Genoa in the last agonies of famine. 
For twelve days its only food had been a poisonous sort of 
bread made of cocoa and starch, a few ounces of which were 
distributed daily to every soldier. The inhabitants were reduced 
to the grass and roots which they unearthed from the ramparts, 
and they were perishing by hundreds. Franceschi, Masséna’s 
aide-de-camp sent by him to the First Consul to urge him to 
hasten his march, had witnessed on the zoth of May the passage 
of the rear-guard over the St. Bernard, and on the 26th he re- 
entered Genoa with assurances of almost immediate succour. 
Eight days would be more than sufficient for General Bonaparte 
to traverse the forty leagues which lie between the Apennines 


and the Val d’Aosta. And yet fourteen fatal days had passed — 
since the 20th of May, amid all the horrors of famine, and no 


tidings of him had come. The greater number believed he was 
beaten, and in flight. A few suspected the truth, and bitterly 
feeling that they were sacrificed to the vanity of the tactician, 
cursed his barbarous egotism. 

On the 3rd of June things were at the last extremity. Thou- 
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sands of women dying of hunger went about the streets begging | cuar. xvr. 


for bread, while the dead cart passed and re-passed full of 
corpses, as in a city smitten with the plague. It became 
impossible to prolong the resistance another day. Masséna 
yielded to save his perishing soldiers; but so resolute was the 
attitude he still maintained, and so great was the haste of the 
Austrians to rejoin Mélas, that he obtained the most honourable 
terms of capitulation. Ott had, in fact, just received orders 
to raise the siege, and could hardly conceal his joy at the 
surrender. Masséna did not leave a single prisoner in the 
hands of the Austrians. Out of his 15,000 men, only 8,000 
remained. 

On the morning of the sth of June, while Bonaparte was 
receiving the ovations of the Milanese, and lauding in his 
bulletin the talents of the Italian singers, a legion of famished 
spectres were issuing from the gates of Genoa, and presenting 
themselves at the Austrian outposts, where some rations had 
been prepared for them. From thence these brave men were 
free to make their way as best they could to Suchet’s head- 
quarters. Masséna had taken ship, and landed at Antibes, 
supposing that Suchet’s army was still on the Var. On the 
gth of June he reached Finale, and by the 13th was at Monte- 


notte. Suchet had already started in pursuit of the Austrians, 


who had been compelled to relinquish the banks of the Var as 
well as the coast of Genoa. These were, therefore, nothing but 
base insinuations and calumnies*, by which Napoleon subse- 
quently endeavoured to blacken the memory of the defender 
of Genoa, in a document which is a monument of cynical 
ingratitude, the sole recompense of the great and memorable 
service he received from Masséna. 

Bonaparte did not leave Milan till the 9th of June. While 
he was assembling at Stradella all the forces that remained 
at his disposal after having covered with troops the line of the 
Ticino and the Po, from Lake Maggiore to Cremona, Mélas, 


1 Journal of General Thiébaut. 
2 The Mémoires Extraits des Papiers de Masséna, by General Koch, remove 


all pretext for these imputations. See vol. iv. 
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cHAP. XVI. | who was concentrating his strength at Alessandria, made a fresh 
effort to regain possession of the road to Piacenza, before our 
dispositions were fully made. He directed against this point T 
Ott’s corps, which had arrived from Genoa, after Masséna’s  — 
capitulation. Ott could not reach Piacenza without passing by 
Stradella, to which place our brigades were advancing by forced 
marches, to take up their positions. A little before this point, 
that is, between Casteggio and Montebello, he came in contact | 
with Lannes’ corps. Lannes’ position was a very hazardous 
one, for Bonaparte regarded it as certain that any troops which 
might attack him just at this time, ‘ must be less than 10,000 1m 
number. * Owing to this mistaken calculation, Lannes hadonly _ 
about 8,ooo men to oppose to an army of more than double 
his own strength. But by his fire and spirit this general re- 
paired all. He met with an unbending resistance the desperate 
efforts of the enemy to reopen the road, and the Chambarlhac 
division coming opportunely to his aid, he sent a brigade to 
turn the country town of Casteggio, where the Austrians were 
strongly intrenched ; then, after repeatedly losing and retaking 
this position, we finally drove them back upon Montebello with — 
a loss of 7,oco men, half of them killed, half prisoners. 
Bonaparte arrived from Milan just at the close of this glorious 
engagement, on the evening, that is, of the 9th of May.? 

His instructions to General Suchet were summed up in this 
brief sentence: ‘Keep in check a body equal to your own,’ 
This was the very programme which Suchet had faithfully 
followed out from the time of the Austrian retreat from the Var. 
Carefully watching them as they retired, he had contrived to 
reach the Col di Tenda before them, and thus compelled them 
to make a retrograde movement, as far as Pieve. AtSavona,he 
picked up the remainder of Masséna’s force, which. raised his 
own army to 20,000 men, whom he led to Acqui, on the rear 


1 Bonaparte & Berthier. June 8, 1800. 

* He left Milan on the same day, the oth, and not the evening before, : 
as M. Thiers affirms. [Had this been the case, he would have been twenty, _ 
| four hours in traversing the ten leagues between Milan and Stradella. a 
* Bonaparte & Suchet. June 8. 
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of Mélas. His presence at this point neutralized a part of the 
Austrian forces, and contributed powerfully to the success of 
Bonaparte’s plan. 


The First Consul was still at Stradella, occupied in con- 


- solidating his position and strengthening the vast net in which 
he hoped to enclose his adversary. He began to perceive that 


he had embraced too much to press very tight, for the necessity 
of guarding so extended a line made it impossible for him to 
keep himself adequately informed of the situation of the enemy, 
and he knew positively nothing of his dispositions. At one 
time he believed him to be hurrying to Genoa, where the 


English squadron would be waiting with supplies, and ready in 


case of need to transport him to some other point. Again he 


fancied him stealing a march upon the upper Po, and forcing 
the passage of the Ticino. He remained therefore stationary at. 


Stradella during the gth, roth, and r1th days of June, harassed by 
perplexities which multiplied every hour. At length he could 
endure it no longer, and abandoning his almost impregnable 
position at Stradella, he moved in the direction of Alessandria 
to meet the enemy. He advanced beyond Tortona, as far as 
San Giuliano and Marengo, encountering only one small 
detachment, which yielded after a short engagement. 

He was at the gates of Alessandria, in the midst of a vast 
plain, which extended in the one direction between the road 
and the Po, and in the other, between two tributaries of that 
river, the Scrivia and the Bormida. His impatience and his 
perplexity, the just expiation of a too ambitious plan, had 
made him lose all the advantages of his first position; for in this 
vast plain the enemy could extend himself and handle cavalry 
with ease. Becoming more and more certain that Mélas had 
fled to Génoa, Bonaparte directed the Boudet division to march 
upon Novi, entrusting the command to Desaix, who had 
arrived at head-quarters the evening before. Owing to the 
insufficient reconnaissances of the ground, he was not aware 
that the enemy had bridges over the Bormida, and having 
established his army at Marengo and in the environs, he 
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cuar. xvt. | himself went to pass the night a little in the rear at Torre div 


| Garofolo. 


Mélas had not left Alessandria. Obliged to confront Suchet — 
and to leave garrisons in several places, he had not been able 


to collect at this point more than 40,000 men,—a. number, 
however, that exceeded ours. After having deliberated in 
council over the various expedients open to him, he had decided 
to throw the responsibility of the issue on the Cabinet of 
Vienna, which had left him to the last moment in ignorance of 


the existence of our army of reserve, and had even enjoined on ~ 


him not to concern himself about it. Instead, then, of seeking a 
possible way of escape by flight to the Ticino, or a retrograde 
march upon Genoa, he resolved to go straight at the enemy, 


whose army he supposed to be far larger than it really was, and — 


to endeavour by main force to open a passage for himself by 
the Piacenza road. 
This was the resolution formed after long indecision ; and on 


the 14th of June, at break of day, the Austrian army slowly — 


crossed the Bormida by three bridges and defiled before 
Marengo, where General Victor’s corps was stationed. The 
village, which was fortunately protected by a stream deep though 
not broad, was at once vigorously attacked. Covered by this 
natural barrier, Victor’s soldiers received repeated assaults 
without wavering, At the same time Lannes, who occupied 
the plain between Marengo and Castel-Ceriolo, was assailed on 
all sides by Austrian troops. Both held their ground for a 
long while with invincible obstinacy, but about ten o’clock in 
the morning, the Austrian army having achieved the passage of 
the Bormida, Baron Mélas assembled his principal corps, and 
supporting them. by formidable artillery, dashed down once 
more upon Marengo, which was carried after a fearful carnage. 

At this moment Bonaparte arrived on the field of battle, with 
his guns, his staff, and the Mounier division, supported by two 
regiments of cavalry. On our left, Victor’s division was in 
complete rout; on our right, Lannes was retreating step by 
step in admirable order, giving ground only at the rate of a 


quarter of a league an hour, but enduring cruel losses. The 
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Instead of leading them to that part of the road which was 
being swept incessantly by the charges of the Austrian cavalry, 
he conducted them to the extreme right of Lannes, and on to the 
left of the enemy, who had to pass them to gain San Giuliano 
and to clear the Piacenza road. This manceuvre, which 
consisted in refusing combat on the point most essential 
to the enemy, and in transferring the action to a part of the 
ground to which his attention was less directed, was designed 
chiefly to gain time. But it was badly executed, owing to the 
extreme confusion into which our army had been thrown by the 
success of the Austrians. In spite of the solidity of the Con- 
sular guard and the heroic efforts of Lannes, one part of our 


‘troops was driven to retreat upon the road to San Giuliano; the 


other, which had for a short time occupied Seen ge sway, 
retired to the right upon Sala. 

Such was our position about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Our army was on the point of being cut in two; one-half 
repulsed in the direction of Sala and the Po, the other driven 
under the guns of Tortona. Our situation seemed so desperate 
that the aged Mélas, worn out with fatigue and secure of victory, 
returned to Alessandria, and sent couriers in all directions to 
proclaim his success, leaving to his brigade-major, M. de Zach, 
the task of completing our defeat. 

A most unforeseen incident caused him cruelly to repent this 
error. Desaix, hurrying to the aid of the First Consul, arrived 
at this very moment upon the Plain of Marengo with the 
Boudet division. At the first sound of the cannon he had 
suspended his march upon Novi, and after assuring himself that 
no danger threatened us on that side, he hastened with all speed 
towards San Giuliano. He at once saw that the battle was lost, 
but he deemed it not impossible to gain upon the spot a second, 
which should repair the first. Marmont immediately collected 


the small number of our pieces, which the enemy had not 


dismounted, and directed a heavy fire upon the main column, 


which was advancing across the plain commanded by M. de | 


Zach in person. It was received with unwavering steadiness. 
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Desaix then despatched against the column two half brigades, 
which for a moment stopped the Austrians in their march. In 
the midst of the shock of this movement Desaix fell dead with 
a ballin his heart. His brave troops, overwhelmed by num- 
bers, gave ground, and the terrible column, which nothing 
seemed able to break, went on advancing, carrying everything 
before it, when Kellermann with his dragoons dashed upon it 


‘in flank with such suddenness and impetuosity that it was 


utterly broken. Surprised, without time to put itself in a- 
defensive attitude in that direction, cut off from the rest of the 
Austrian army, it threw down its arms upon the field of battle, 
to the number of 6,000 men. This prodigious and crushing 
blow changed in an instant the whole face of things; never was 
revolution witnessed in war-more sudden and complete. 

Our retrograde movement was brought to a halt; the fugi- 
tives rallied, and we resumed the offensive at all points. The 


Austrians, amazed, gave way in their turn. Then their troops 


broke ; an unexampled panic spread through their ranks, and 
their cavalry plunged over the infantry, to be first in crossing 
the bridges. The whole became one heaped-up mass of con- 
fusion, and those who could not crowd on to the bridges, threw 
themselves into the Bormida. . Almost the whole of the artil- 
lery remained in the hands of the French. The disaster was 
complete. ; 

Such, so far as they can be traced through the mazes of 
contradictory narratives and the charlatanism of official state- 
ments, were the great crises of this famous battle. So extra- 
ordinary was the confusion of the fight, that, accustomed as 
Bonaparte was to rectify upon paper his military operations by 
arrangements made after the event, often imparting to them in 
this way an order and clearness which they did not actually 
possess, he found it impossible to give of this victory any- 
thing more than a shapeless report, without plan or sequence. 
He availed himself in this case of oratorical artifices, which, 
to some extent, hid the gaps in his narrative. One rhetorical 
phrase was put into the mouth of Desaix, who had fallen dead, 


struck in the heart by a ball, without uttering a single word, 
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and whose body remained forsaken and spoiled on the battle- 
field.* Bonaparte makes him say, ‘ Go, tell the First Consul 
that I die with this regret,—that I have not done enough for 
posterity.” The impression to be cherished was, that the First 
_ Consul was the last thought of the dying, no less than the hope 
and pride of the survivors; and, to secure this dramatic effect, 
he was not afraid to turn death itself to account. 

During his reign, he three times modified this bulletin, to 
make it read differently in history. In these three relations, 
_which have been preserved in the M¢morial de la Guerre, we 
find him perpetually contradicting and falsifying himself. His 
own statement being once drawn up, he ordered all the original 
reports to be destroyed, that he himself might be the sole 
authority; but it is only in his memoirs that he succeeds in 
_ giving to his narrative a connected and definite form. It is a 
singular fact, and one which furnishes a gauge of the morality 
of these sanguinary games of war, that it was this battle, in 
which Bonaparte displayed least genius, and fell most below 
himself, which ensured to him the greatest results, at least, so 
far as his own power and glory were concerned. The com- 
binations which led to Marengo were admirably conceived, but 
they were eminently doubtful, hazardous”, and out of propor- 
tion to the means at our command. They were, in a word, the 
dispositions of an incomparable adept in the art of war, not of 
a patriotic general. As to the battle itself, it was given under 
the most unfavourable conditions, and the victory was due only 
to the happy accident of an opportune charge of cavalry. 
Napoleon himself wrote, that ‘all the chances of success in the 
battle were in favour of the Austrian army.’ In contrast to so 
many battles of which it may be justly said, that being lost, 
they ought to have been gained, the battle of Marengo must 


1 Mémoires de Rovigo. 
2 This is expressly recognized by Jomini, when he says, after pointing 
out the danger of these dispositions, that Bonaparte would have ‘ all or | 
nothing, and calls the battle of Marengo an affray. Such is also the opinion | 
of Matthieu Dumas, when he says, ‘ Marengo was an enclosed field, where | 


one of two armies must perish.’ 
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have been lost, but for an exceptional turn of fortune; and it 


does no honour to a matchless commander to put himself in 
circumstances in which nothing short of a miracle can save 
him, when the same end might have been attained by other 
means, less dazzling, but safe and effective. Marengo marks the 


point at which the adventurer begins to injure the Head of 


the State. 

A general less utterly crushed than Mélas would have been 
anxious to try anew the fortune of war, whether by recom- 
mencing an attack, which had only failed through an unhappy 
chance, or by throwing himself with all his forces upon Suchet’s 
corps, so as to reach Genoa. But, rather than hazard bold 
tactics of this sort, he preferred a suspension of arms, by virtue 
of which he evacuated the whole of North Italy as far as the 
Mincio and the lower Po, following a line which reached from 
Peschiera to Ferrara, but retaining Tuscany and Ancona. This 
convention, signed at Alessandria, was sent to the Emperor of 
Austria, with a long letter from the First Consul, who endea- 
voured to demonstrate by a formal disquisition and by all 
manner of philanthropic considerations, to his Majesty the 
Emperor and King, that it was his dearest interest to break 
with England, and ally himself with the French Government. 
This letter, ‘ departing from the customary style and forms,’ as 
Bonaparte remarked some days after, in a communication to 
Talleyrand, and which he was astonished at himself for having 
written, was full of friendly counsels and protestations. It 
suppressed any resentment at the fact that his previous letters 
had received no reply, and his perseverance in thus addressing 
the Emperor, notwithstanding an affront of that kind, gave 
sufficient proof of his ardent desire to treat on terms of equality 
with sovereigns by the grace of God. 

While awaiting the reply of the Emperor, he urged on the 
execution of the Articles of the Convention of Alessandria, 
pressing especially the surrender of the fortified places ; and 


he then returned to Milan on the 17th of June. There he - 


received in great state the acclamations of the people and the 
Te Deums of the clergy. He himself described this scene—a 
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novel one at that time to the Parisians—in one of those 
bulletins, which he continued to issue almost daily for their 
benefit, and which had become nearly the only publication 
that appeared in France, owing to the severity with which he 
had visited the press. Public opinion, having no other aliment 
but this to feed upon, it became a necessity that he should be 


the single object of all attention. ‘The First Consul,’ he said, | 


“was received at the gate of the metropolis by the whole body 
of the clergy; he was led on to a dais expressly prepared in 
the choir, and upon which the consuls and firs? magistrates 
of the Emptre of the West were usually received.’ To those accus- 
tomed to follow the soaring thoughts and boundless ambitions 
of Napoleon, that expression the Lmpire of the West was full 

' of suggestive significance. It betrayed purposes and plans not 
yet, perhaps, clearly defined, but already conceived in his mind. 
A little farther on, he added, as if to flatter the French public 
by letting it into the secret of his prudential measures towards 
the Church,—‘ This respect shown to the altar marks a memo- 
rable epoch, which will make an impression upon the Italian 
nations, and will gain friends to the Republic.’ Joy was 
everywhere at its height. ‘If this be the way,’ said the Italians, 
‘we are all republicans, and ready to arm for the defence of a 
people whose manners, customs, and language are most like 
our own.’ 

This mode of speech, replete with double meaning, strongly: 
resembled that which he had used to his soldiers on their land- 
ing in Egypt. But those whom he thus made a show of 
associating in his policy by this sort of half-confidence, and 
who applauded it with a deep disdain for the intellectual and 
moral inferiority of these disinherited peoples, had no suspicion 
of the yet larger concessions which he was on the eve of 
“making in France to superstitions which had no hold upon 
them. The Cardinal Chiaramonti, well known for his con- 
ciliatory and pacific homily published at Imola, shortly after 
the treaty of Campo-Formio, had just been elected Pope at 

_ Venice, under the name of Pius VII, and Bonaparte was already 
dazzling him with seductive promises, by negotiating privately | 
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with him the conclusion for a Concordat between France and 
Rome. 

During this time the army of the Rhine was casting off its 
enforced inaction. Once assured that the army of reserve had 
safely entered Italy, Moreau, who had been so long fettered 
before Ulm, was able to resume operations with his troops, 
though these were diminished by nearly one-fourth of their 
effective force through the departure of Moncey’s corps. They 
had been still further weakened subsequently by the loss of a 
considerable portion of Sainte Suzanne’s corps, which were 
detached to oppose free German bands on the Rhine. So soon 
as he was free to act, three days sufficed for Moreau to over- 
throw that intrenched camp before which he had so long 
remained in deliberate inaction, giving rise by his conduct to 
so many absurd insinuations. Abandoning his first idea of 
marching upon Augsburg and Munich,—a plan which might 
have been effectual, but which had the disadvantage of leaving 
an open line of communication for Kray, by the right bank of 
the Danube,—Moreau replied to his detractors by a far bolder. 
and grander operation. He crossed that river above Ulm at 
Bleindheim, not far from Donauwerth, where the Austrians 
had their magazines. M. de Kray seeing the importance of 
this manceuvre, which would give us a position in his rear, and 
seriously imperil his line of retreat, vainly strove to oppose our 
passage of the Danube, in a series of petty combats, which 
almost all ended to his disadvantage. He was still less suc- 
cessful in the attempt which he made with the bulk of his forces 
to drive us back upon the right bank. The encounter between 
the two armies took place in the plain of Hochstett, a locality 
already memorable in our history for a defeat, of very disastrous 
consequences to us as a nation. The Austrian cavalry, until 
now so confident in its superiority, was overthrown by our 
horse, after a brilliant resistance ; but, in spite of this reverse, 
the Austrians still maintained their positions with desperate 
determination, and succours arrived in every direction. At 
length, however, they were compelled to yield. Night having 
| come, a general charge of the French troops forced the hostile © 
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line to give way at every point, and the Austrians rereaied. CHAP. XVI. 
leaving in our hands 5,000 prisoners, 20 cannon, 1,200 horses, 
and immense magazines. Thus was effaced the blot left on 
our military honour (19th of June, 1800). M. de Kray retired 
precipitately on Nordlingen, abandoning his position at Ulm, 
and favoured in his retreat by such terrible weather, that the 
state of the roads rendered pursuit almost impossible. Moreau, 
satisfied with having driven the enemy back in the direction of 
Bohemia, whither he had no interest in following him, retired 
upon the Danube, and then upon Municli, which he occupied 
on the 28th of June. He had already known for several days 
of the victory of Marengo, and of the armistice which had 
ensued. Having reached the Isar, and deeming that his posi- 
tion was rather advanced, in consideration of the position of the 
principal army corps, and of the succours which Austria might 
clandestinely draw from Italy, he granted his adversary a sus- 
pension of arms, which guaranteed to us provisionally all the 
ground of which, up to this time, we had made ourselves masters 
in Germany. 
Bonaparte had started again for Paris, leaving the command 
of the army in Italy to Masséna. Far from deeming at that 
time that he had any ground of complaint against the illustrious 
defender of Genoa, he had loaded him with praises and 
assurances of gratitude.’ If the Italian patriots had cherished 
for a moment the hope of seeing the independence of their 
_country restored, they soon had any such illusion dispelled by 
reading the decree in which Bonaparte bade farewell to the 
Cisalpine republic. ‘Considering that this republic had been 
recognized as free and independent by the majority of the powers 
of Europe,’ he decreed the assembly of a council of 50 members 
for the purpose of re-organizing the institutions of the republic, 
that is to say, of bringing them into harmony with the consular 
rule, under the presidency of a French minister-extraordinary. 
A commission named by him was provisionally charged with 
the government. In relation to Piedindnt, he ‘scarcely: tried to 
- veil his intention of making it “rarely and simply a department '- 
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of France. The administration of its affairs was placed in the 
hands of General Jourdan. 


The First Consul returned to France with a will more absolute 


than ever, a soul more impatient and disordered by power 
than ever, affecting to reject as beneath him all the adulations 
which men were ready to pay. ‘I have too good an opinion 
of myself, he wrote to Lucien, ‘to attach any. value to such 
gewgaws’ (June 29, 1800). It soon became evident, however, 
that there was little sincerity in this show of scorn for the old 
array of triumphal demonstration. He came back, with his 


mind full of projects, which he had not hitherto dared to- 


develop, and he had now in his hand the force necessary for 
their realization. The battle of Marengo, for all its surprising 
results, had been gained at too great a distance from Vienna to 
ensure peace; but it gave to the conqueror an unrivalled 
preponderance in Europe, and an overwhelming power in 
France. He was about to make use of this to advance one 
step farther in his favourite system, the only system ever fairly 
comprehended by his so prodigious and yet so narrow genius— 
despotism. at home, and conquest abroad. Never did fairer 
seeming cloak direr designs. 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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